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PANDIT  MADAN  MOHAN  MALAV1YA 


•iding  in  thi*   am- lent  capital   of  India,  both  of   Hindu 

and  Muhammadan  period  -it  Jills  me,  my  countrymen  and  country- 

'h  incxprt.  -  row  and  shame  to  think  that  ice  the 

descendants  of  Hindus  who  ruled  for  four  thousand  years  in   this 

extensive  Empire  and  the  descendant^  </  IftUMfoUHU  who  ruled 

here  for  several  hundred  years  sliould  have  so  far  fallen  from  our 

ancient  state  that  we  should  have  to  argue  our  capacity  for  even  a 

of  autonomy   and   self-rule.'1—"'  From  the  Delhi 

Congress  Presidential  Address  :    December,  1918." 
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A  special  feature  of  this  Edition  is  the  inclusion 
of  the  Hon'ble  Pandit's  select  speeches  in  the 
Imperial  Legislative  Council  for  the  last  eight  years, 
comprising  those  delivered  in  connection  with  the 
Press  Act,  the  Seditious  Meetings  Act,  Mr.  Gokhale's 
Elementary  Education  Bill,  the  Abolition  of  Inden- 
tured Labour  and  the  holding  of  Simultaneous 
Examinations  in  India. 

To  make  the  collection  up-to-date,  the  full  text 
of  his  Delhi  Congress  Presidential  Address  has  also- 
been  included. 


t  have   asked  tint  the  British  Government  should  extend 
the  principle  of  self -deter  minition  to  India  in  political  recoil 
lion.     /  ask  'you  to  apply  that  principle  to  its  full  extent  as  far  as  it 
li<3  in  you!  I  ask  you  to  determine  that  hereafter  j,6u  will 

mint  and  resent  the  more  strongly  any  effort   to  treat  you  as  an 
.  >r  people     I  ask  you  to  determine  that  henceforth  you  will 
.  all   the  strength  you  can  command  that  in  your  own 
country  you  shall  ha  .  uies  to  grow  as  freely  as  Englishmen 

grow  in  the    United   Kingdom.     If  you  will    exercise    that  self- 
determination  and  go  about  inculcating  the  principles  of 

iberty  and  of  Fraternity  among  our  people,  if  you  icill  make 

,  brother,  h<  .ble  and  lowly  placed,  feel  that  the  Divine 

ray  is  in  him  as  it  is  in  any  highly  placed  person,  and  that  he  is 

be  treattd  as  an  equal  feUow-n  .11  other  subjects 

of  the  /;»i.»>/i  timbre  and  to  t<ach  ft  m  to  be  so  4n 

you  mil  >.  ined  your  future  for  yourselves,  and  I  ask  you 

to    ij  matter    your    serious    cm.  I'rom    the 

Presidential  Address  to  the  "  Delhi  Congress,  December,  1918  " 
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EARLY    LIFE. 

Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  belongs  to  an 
ancient  and  much  respected  family  of  learned  emigrant 
Brahmins  from  Malwa  resident  at  Mirzapore,  Allaha- 
bad and  Berares,  a  fact  that  is  testified  to  by  the 
family  cognomen,  Malaviya.  Madan  Mohan's  grand- 
father, Pandit  Premdhar  Malaviya  was  at  one  time- 
well  known  at  Allahabad  for  his  Sanskrit  learning,  a 
branch  of  study  in  which  his  son,  Madan  Mohan's 
father,  Pandit  Brajnath  Malaviya  himself  ex- 
celled. Pandit  Brajnath  was  besides  a  great  scholar 
in  Hindi,  and  acquired  quite  a  reputation  for  his  scho- 
larly interpretation  of  some  of  the  most  debated  pas- 
sages of  Srimad  Bhagavat.  Madan  Mohan,  his  son, 
was  born  at  Allahabad  on  i8th  December,  i862.  He 
was  at  first  privately  educated  in  Hindi  and  Sanskrit, 
and  then  at  the  Local  Pathasala.  He  then  passed  on 
to  the  District  School,  from  where  he  matriculated. 
He  next  joined  the  Muir  Central  College  at  Allahabad 
and  graduated  B.  A.  in  1884.  During  his  collegiate 
career  he  appears  to  have  shown  signs  of  future 
greatness,  and  Principal  Harrison  is  known  to  have 
been  deeply  impressed  with  his  abilities  and 
earnestness. 

EDITORSHIP    OF    "  HINDUSTANI." 

Not  being  in  affluent  circumstances,  young 
Madan  Mohan,  who  had  been  married  meanwhile 
(1881),  had  to  seek  employment  immediately  after 
graduating.  An  additional  English  teacher  was  at 
the  time  wanted  at  his  old  school,  and  he  took  up  the 
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job.  An  earnest  man,  he  soon  became  a  great  favourite 
with  the  boys  whom  he  had  to  teach.  Two  years 
passed  by  and  the  first  Congress  at  Calcutta  dis- 
covered the  calibre  and  character  of  the  future  patriot. 
Raja  Rampal  Singh,  the  enlightened  Talukdar  of 
Oudh,  who  had  founded  and  for  some  time  been  edit- 
ing the  Hindustani,  a  daily  Hindi  newspaper,  had 
noticed  the  rising  young  man.  His  independence,  his 
enthusiasm  and  withal  his  moderation  impressed  him 
much  and  he  induced  him  to  take  up  the  editor- 
ship of  his  paper.  Young  Madan, — for,  he  was  barely 
25  years  of  age  at  the  time — quickly  closed  with  the 
offer  and  became  Editor.  The  change  was  a  fortunate 
one,  for,  it  won  a  sincere  worker  for  the  nation ;  a 
worker  who  would,  otherwise,  have  been  lost  to  the 
Educational  Department  of  a  Provincial  Government. 
For  this  happy  and  lucky  change  the  country  is  much 
beholden  to  Raja  Rampal  Singh,  who  was  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  to  discern  the  true  character  and 
worth  of  Pandit  Madan  Mohan.  Mr.  Madan  Mohan 
edited  the  Hindustani  with  conspicuous  ability  for 
about  two  years  and  a  half  and  his  moderation  and 
sobriety  won  for  him  the  approbation  of  the  Local 
Government  who  amply  acknowledged  it  in  their 
Annual  Administration  Reports. 

ENTERS   THE  BAR. 

Pandit  Madan  Mohan,  however,  soon  saw  that 
the  lawyer's  profession  afforded  greater  opportunities 
for  serving  his  brethren  than  the  editorial  chair,  great 
and  honourable  as  it  was.  Moreover,  the  request  of  a 
number  of  friends,  who  had  joined  in  persuading  him 
to  take  law  as  a  profession,  he  could  not  disregard. 
Raja  Rampal  Singh  was  not  only  ready  to  yield  to  his 
and  their  request,  but  generously  afforded  him  all  the 
aid  he  could  to  prosecute  his  plans.  He  passed  th< 
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Pleadership  Examination  of  the  Allahabad  High  Court 
in  1891,  and  took  the  LL.  B.  Degree  of  the  Allaha- 
bad University  in  i8g2.  Before  long  he  was  enrolled 
a  Pleader  of  the  High  Court  at  Allahabad,  a  position 
in  which  his  eloquence  and  conscientiousness  found 
full  scope. 

PUBLIC   ACTIVITIES. 

Public  life  at  Allahabad  had  been,  meanwhile, 
considerably  quickened  by  the  stream  of  graduates 
that  the  new  educational  system  had  poured  into  the 
country.  Pandit  Ajoodyanath  was  already  a  power 
in  the  Province ;  there  was  then  Pandit  Bishambar 
Nath  ;  again  there  was  Mr.  A.  N.  Kabade,  all  well 
known  for  their  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice.  Pandit 
Madan  Mohan  had  been  imperceptibly  affected  by 
their  labours,  and  active  contact  with  them  soon  did 
the  rest.  With  another  well  known  gentleman  of 
Allahabad,  he  founded  in  1880,  the  Hindu  Samaj  of 
Allahabad,  a  socio-political  association,  which  was 
started  with  the  object  of  drawing  closer  together  the 
bonds  of  union  amongst  the  Hindus  of  different  castes 
and  provinces,  promoting  education  in  the  vernacular, 
reforming  social  abuses,  and  representing  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  Hindus,  in  matters  affecting  them 
to  the  Government,  whenever  necessary.  The  Samaj 
held  its  first  Conference  in  1885,  a  few  months  before 
the  convening  of  the  first  Indian  National  Congress 
the  same  year.  He  also  soon  began  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  Municipal  life  of  his  native  town,  and 
he  did  good  work  as  the  Senior  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Local  Municipal  Board.  A  man  like  him  could  not 
long  remain  outside  the  Local  Legislative  Council,  a 
Council  to  which,  however,  he  sought  entrance 
through  active  work  at  the  Allahabad  City  Municipal 
Board. 
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LEGISLATIVE   COUNCIL   WORK. 

Pandit  Madan  Mohan  became  a  member  of  the 
Local    Legislative     Council     about     1902,   and,    as 
may  be  expected,  took  great    pains    to  do  what  little 
good  he,  as  a  non-official  member,  could.     One  of  the 
most  important  measures  that  came  up.  for  considera- 
tion in  the  Council  during  the  time  he  was  in   it   was 
the  Bundlekhand  Alienation  of  Land   Bill,  1903.    On 
its  introduction   he  objected  to    it  on    economical  and 
political  grounds  ;  an    opinion    shared    in    by  such 
eminent    men    as  Sir    Auckland  Colvin,   Sir  Charles 
Crosthwaite,    Hon'ble  Mr.  Impey  and    the    Hon'ble 
Mr.  Cadell.     He  was  of  opinion  that  the  poverty  and 
indebtedness  of  the  ryots  of   Bundlekhand,     were  due 
to  causes  other  than  those  enunciated  by  the  Govern- 
ment   critics.     The    proposed    restriction,    he    said, 
would  diminish    the    value  of    land    and   curtail  the 
credit  of  the  landowner.  He  said  : 

The  value  of  land  will  be  reduced  not  merely  as  a  security 
but  also  as  a  transferable  property,  even  when  it  should  be 
transferred  with  the  sanction  of  the  Collector.  Particularly 
will  that  result  follow,  because  prarticallytthe  vendor  will  have 
to  sell  his  land  to  some  member  of  his  own  tribe  on  such  terms 
as  he  may  offer.  And  as  your  Honor  very  well  knows  the 
Zamindars  of  Bundlekhand  are  not  possessed  of  much  wealth. 
The  rates  of  interest  which  the  Zamindars  will  have  to  pay 
will  naturally  rise  high.  The  result  will  be  that  people  will 
not  be  encouraged  to  invest  their  capital  in  land,  and  consider- 
ing that  land  has  already  suffered  from  want  of  capital  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  that  will  be  a  serious  misfortune.  It  will 
also  lead  inevitably  to  a  morcellement  of  land 
by  inheritance  among  members  of  the  family  who 
own  land.  I  might  here  also  remind  the  Council 
that  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Bundlekhand  are 
Hindus.  There  already  exists  in  their  case  a  check  on  impro- 
per alienation  of  land,  for  under  the  Hindu  Law,  as  it  is  admi- 
nistered by  the  Courts  of  Justice,  no  member  of  a  joint-Hindu 
family  can  alienate  the  family  property  for  any  but  necessary 
purposes.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  Court  of  Wards  Act 
which  '-deals  with  cases  of  landholders  who  cannot  deal  wisely 
with  their  property.  Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration, 
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I  respectfully  submit  that  a  case  has  not  been  made  out  to 
justify  the  Council  in  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  a  Bill 
which  would  restrict  the  power  of  transferring  land. 

His  re-election  to  the  Council  under  the  new 
Indian  Councils'  Reform  Act  was  proof  of  the  ap- 
preciation of  his  past  services  in  it  by  his  local  bre- 
thren. And  it  was  but  fitting  that  he  should  be  so 
re-elected,  for  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  moot  the 
question  of  the  reform  of  trie  older  Legislative  Coun- 
cils (under  Act  1861),  Councils  that  were  entirely 
made  up  of  members  nominated  by  Government, 
iking  at  the  Second  Congress  (1886),  he  said 
making  an  excellent  use  of  the  argumentum  ad 
hominem  :  — 

It  is  not  to  the  great  British  Government  that  we  need 
demonstrate  the  utility,  the  expediency,  the  necessity  of  this 
great  reform.  It  might  have  been  necessary  to  support  our 

on  for  this    boon    with    such    a    demonstration    were  we 

governed  by  some  despotic  monarch,  jealous    of  the  duties,  but 

md  careless  of  the  rights  of  subjects  ;  but    it  is  surely 

unnecessary  to  say  one  word  in    support  of  such  a  cause  to  the 

>h  Government  or   the  British  nation— to  the  descendants 
of  those  brave    and    great    men  who  fought   and  died  toot 
for  themselves  and  preserve  intact  for  their  children  those  very 

utions  which,  taught  by  their  -example,  we  now  crave,  who 
upent  their  whole  lives  and  shed  their  hearts'  blood  so  freely  in 
maintaining  and  developing  this  cherished  principle. 

What  is  an  Englishman  without  representative  institu- 
tions? .  .  .  I  often  wonder  as  I  look  round  at  our  nomin  illy 
English  magnates  how  they  have  the  face  to  call  themselves 
i'i  yet  deny  us  representative  institutions,  and 
•truggle  to  maintain  despotic  ones.  Representative  institu- 
tions areas  much  a  part  of  the  true  Briton  as  his  language  and 
his  literature.  Will  any  one  tell  me  that  Great  Britain  will,  in 
cold  blood,  deny  us,  her  free-born  subjects,  the  first  of  these 
when,  by  the  gift  ^of  the  two  latter,  she  baa  qualified  us  to 
desire  it? 

No  taxation  without  representation.  That  is  the  first  com- 
mandment in  the  Bnglishman'a  Political  Bible ;  how  o.in  he 
palter  with  his  conscience  and  tax  us  here,  his  free  .md  e lucat- 
ed  fellow-subjects,  as  if  we  were  dumb  sheep  or  cattle  1 
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He  put  the  necessity  for  reform  on  the  follow- 
ing broad  principle  of  expediency  at  the  Congress  of 
1887:— 

But  allow  me  to  say  this  much,  that,  placed  as  we  are  in 
this  country  under  a  foreign  Government,  however  benevolent 
and  generous  its  motives — the  motives  of  those  who  take  part 
in  the  administration — we  stand  in  the  greatest  need  of  our  own 
representatives  in  the  Legislative  Councils. 

If  we  demand  for  India  that  there  should  be  representatives 
of  her  people  in  the  State  Councils — we  only  ask  for  what,  not 
simply  Europe, but  -America,  Australia,  and  almost  the  whole 
civilized  world,  have  declared  with  one  unanimous  voice  to  be 
essential,  for  any  Government  that  is  to  be  suitable  to  any 
country,  as  it  is  only  where  the  representatives  of  the  people 
are  allowed  to  take  part  in  that  administration,  that  the  wants 
and  wishes,  the  aspirations  and  grievances  of  the  people  can 
be  adequately  set  forth,  properly  understood  or  duly  provided 
for.  That  being  so,  gentlemen,  I  think,  there  cannot  possibly 
be  two  opinions  on  the  point,  that  the  reform  which  we  crave 
for  from  Government,  is  one  so  essential,  for  the  well-being  of 
this  country,  that  it  should  be  conceded  to  us,  without  the 
least  avoidable  delay. 

Discussing  at  the  Congress  of  1889,  the  scheme 
of  reform  that  was  eventually  embodied  in  the  Amend- 
ing Act  of  1 892,  he  thus  referred  to  the  necessity  for 
embodying  the  principle  of  election  in  it : — 

The  Legislative  Council  is  the  great  Tribunal  before  which 
measures  of  the  greatest  possible  moment,  affecting  not  only 
ourselves,  but  even  our  posterity,  are  continually  coming  up  for 
decision,  and  justice  requires  that  before  the  Council  passes  its 
final  judgment  upon  them,  we  should  be  allowed  to  have  our 
say  with  regard  to  them  through  our  chosen  and  accredited  re- 
presentatives. We  do  feel,  gentlemen,  and  feel  strongly  that,  we 
should  no  longer  be  debarred  from  exercising  this  simple  and 
rightful  privilege.  The  privilege  of  selecting  one's  own  counsel 
is  not  denied  even  to  the  most  abandoned  of  criminals  underthe 
British  rule.  Why  then  should  it  be  denied  to  the  loyal  and 
intelligent  subjects  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty  ?  When  a  Jury  is 
being  empanelled,  the  Judge  asks  the  person  whose  fate  is  to  be 
decided  by  that  Jury,  to  say  if  he  has  any  objection  to  any  per- 
son composing  it  and  in  case  he  has  any  such  objection  that 
person  is  removed  from  the  panel. 

To  which  we  may  add  the    following   short  pas. 
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sage  from  his  speech  at  the  Congress  of  1891,  on  the 
duty  of  the  British  Administration  in  India  : — 

We  appeal  to  the  English  people  who   are   our  brethren  to 
make  their  administration  of  this    country  more   in  conformity 
with  reason,  with  justice,  and  with  common    sense,   with  those 
high  and  noble  principles  whirh  have   always    been  their  pride, 
and  which  have  raised  them  to   the  proud    position  which  they 
occupy  before  the  world.     Then,  and  then    alone,  will  Bri- 
tish rule  in  India  be  the  glory,  as  it  should  be,  of  England. 
POVERTY    OF    INDIA. 

Another  subject  in  which  Pandit   Madan  Mohan 
has  evinced  considerable  interest   is  the  subject  of  th< 
poverty  of  the  Indian-  masses   and  the  remedial    mea- 
oessary  to   combat    it.     At    the   Congress  of 

;,  he  said  that  the  best,  proof  of  the  poverty  of 
India  is  ocular  demonstration.  Referring  to  his  cri- 
tics, he  said  :  — 

Will  they  kindly  come  and  see?  If  they  believe  in  God 
and  believe  they  will  have  to  render  an  account  of  their  steward- 
ship in  this  country,  let  them  come  out  to  this  country  once  in 
their  lives  and  go  from  village  to  village  and  town  to  town  and 
see  in  what  misery  the  people  live.  Let  them  come  out  and  ask 
the  people  what  the  country  was,  say,  before  the  Mutiny. 
Where  are  the  weavers,  where  are  those  men  who  lived  by 
different  industries  and  manufactures,  and  where  are  the  manu- 

ires  which  were  sent  to  England  and  other  European  coun- 
tries in  VPTV  large  quantities  year  after  year?  All  that  h  is 
become  a  thing  of  the  past ;  every  one  sitting  here  is  clothed  in 
cloth  of  British  make,  almost  every  one — and  wherever  you  go 
you  find  British  manufactures  and  British  goods  staring  you  in 

:  ice.  All  that  is  left  to  the  people  is  to  drag  out  a  miser- 
by  agricultural  operations  and  make  infinitesimal 
profit  out  of  the  little  trade  left  to  them  In.  the  matter  of  the 
services,  in  the  matter  of  trade,  our  people  are  not  enjoying 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  profit  and  gain  which  tli 
enjoy  fifty  yean  ago.  I!  is  it  possible  for  the  country 

to  be  happy?     How  ia  it  surprising  that  the  country  is  not  more 
poor  than  it  is? 

He  put  the-  case  in  a  nut  shell  when  he  remarked 
nt  the  Congress  of  1900  :  — 

In  the  midst  of  a  great  d»:il  that  there  is  in   the  British  rule 

dmire  and  to  be  grateful  for  .  in  tho    midst    of  i  great  deal 

that  we  really  feel  grateful  for,  there  is  one  sad  note  which  has 
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been  crying  louder  and  louder  for  these  many  years  and  that 
note  is  one  of  distress  and  poverty.  Whether  statisticians  may 
believe  it  or  not,  we  prefer  to  rely  on  the  evidence  afforded  to 
us  by  our  own  senses,  upon  the  experiences  which  we  acquire 
by  living  and  moving  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  by  knowing 
from  a  personal  knowledge  how  people  are,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, living  under  the  existing  system  ;  and  this  fact  has  been 
brought  year  after  year  to  the  notice  of  the  Government,  since 
the  Congress  came  into  existence.  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  go 
back  to  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Congress  during  the  last 
15  years,  you  will  find  that  we  have  persistently  and  respect- 
fully invited  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  fact  that  incur 
humble  judgment,  guided  as  we  are  by  our  own  personal  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  people  of  the  country,  the  condition 
of  the  people  is  growing  poorer  and  poorer.  It  is  no  use  discus- 
sing the  question  whether  people  are  poorer  now  than  they  were 
before  the  British  rule  came  into  this  country,  and  it  serves  no 
useful  purpose  to  say  thatjthey  were  poorer  at  some  other  period 
in  the  history  of  India.  What  you  have  to  consider  is  whether 
they  are  any  poorer  than  they  should  be  under  the  British  rule, 
in  which  the  administration  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the 
ablest  Civil  Service  in  the  world. 

POLITICAL   WORK. 

Pandit  Madan  Mohan's  work  as  a  Congressman 
has  been  referred  to  above  in  sufficient  detail.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  Constitutional 
Movement  in  India.  He  has  attended  nearly  every 
one  of  its  sittings  since  1 886,  and  has  invariably  spo- 
ken at  every  one  of  them  on  some  of  the  most  press- 
ing public  questions  of  the  day.  But  the  subject  to 
which  he  devoted  special  attention  and  on  which  he 
spoke  with  his  wonted  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  at 
every  succeeding  session  of  the  Congress  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  expansion  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cils. Year  after  year  Pandit  Malaviya  urged  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  for  an  adequate  measure  of 
political  power  for  Indians  in  the  governance  of  their 
country.  A  close  student  of  constitutional  questions, 
he  formulated  his  views  on  the  federal  system  of  Gov- 
ernment for  India  in  his  evidence  before  the  Decen- 
tralisation Commission  in  1908: 
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The  unitary  form  of  Government  which  prevails  at  present 
should  be  converted  into  the  fed'  •  >n.  The  Provincial 

Governments  should  cease  to  he  mere  delegates  of  the  Supreme 
Government,  hut  should  he  made  semi-independent  Govern- 
ments. A  similar  proposal  was,  I  believe,  put  forward  before 
the  Government  about  the  time  when  Lord  Mayo  determined  to 
invest  I'n.vinc  il  (Jovernments  with  a  share  of  financial  respon- 
sibility in  order  to  minimise  the  evils  of  over-centralization. 

4  More  than  one  of  his  predecessors,'  says  Sir  William  Hun- 
ter, 'had  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion,  and,  indeed,  one  school 
of  Indian  statesmen  had  gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  almost 
complete  financial  independence  of  the  Local  Governments.  This 

•  1  would  surrender  to  each  separate  administration  the  re- 
venue raised  within  its  territories,  on  the  single  condition  of  a 
ratable  contribution  for  the  expenditure  common  to  the  Empire, 
such  as  the  army  and  the  public  debt/  Unfortunately  their 

:ne  was  not  adopted.    I  venture  to  think  that  if  it  had  been 

'od,  the  Provincial  Governments  would  have  been  able  to 
devote  vastly  greater  sums  to  promote  the  moral  and  material 
progress  of  the  people  entrusted  to  their  care,  than  they  have 

.ily  been  able  to  do.  However,  the  progress  in  administra- 
tion which  has  been  achieved  during  the  last  thirty-seven  years, 
makes  it  easier  to  adopt  the  scheme  now,  and  the  necessity  for 
doing  so  has  become  greater.  This  will  not  in  any  way  impair 
or  in.  ffect  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  The  Government 

<lia  should  retain  in  its  hands,  as  at  present,  all  matters  re- 
lating to  foreign  relations,  the  defences  of  thecountry,  cum 
debt,  tariffs,  post,  telegraphs  and  railways.     It  should  continue 
to  receive  all  the  revenue  and  receipts  derived  from  heads  which 
are  at  present  called  *  Imperial.'    To  meet  the  ordinary  Imi 
expei  -ill  not  be  met  by  these  receipts,  it  should 

Provincial  Governments  to  make  a  ratable 

n  but  ion  based  on  a  definite  and  reasonable  principle.    Hav- 
ing secured  this,  the  Government  of  India  should  leave  the  Pro- 
'-;   perfect  freedom   in  levying  and  spending 
thei.  hey  may  consider  best  in  the  interests  of  the 

it    should  exercise  its  power  of  imposing    additional 
gener  Province,    only  when  it   has  to  me« 

extraordinary  expenditure,  and  when  th«»  Province  or  Pro\ 

:sed  to  give  the  assistance  required, 
v  ill  much  needed   and  healthy    check  upon     the 

I  of    the    Government  of    India,  and  m 
le  fc  r  thr  >vernments  to  retain  in  their  ! 

i  fair  proportion  of  their  revenues  to  promot 
well-being  of  the  people. 

THF.    MINTO-MORLEY    REFORMS. 

Soon  after,  Lord    Morley,  of  whom    great  things 
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were  expected,  outlined  a  scheme  of  reforms  which 
was  published  in  the  form  of  a  despatch  in  1908.  It 
was  well  known  that  he  was  in  constant  consultation 
with  the  Viceroy  and  a  few  select  and  leading  In- 
dians, and  when  the  proposals  were  actually  publish- 
ed there  were  as  usual  divergent  opinions  on  the  ade- 
quacy or  otherwise  of  the  reforms.  Pandit  Malaviya 
along  with  other  moderate  leaders  welcomed  the 
scheme  "  as  marking  the  beginnings  of  a  new  era." 
He  wrote  in  the  Indian  Review  for  December  of 
that  year  : — 

The  people  and  the  Government  have  both  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  proposal  of  reforms  which  have  been  put  forward  by 
the  Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  re- 
forms have  been  conceived  in  a  truly  liberal  and  praiseworthy 
spirit.  They  will,  when  carried  out,  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era,  full  of  hope  and  promise  for  the  future.  His  Excellency 
the  Viceroy  and  Lord  Morley  are  entitled  to  our  lasting  grati- 
tude for  the  statesmanlike  wisdom  and  courage  which  they  have 
shown  in  formulating  these  proposals.  They  are  also  entitled  to 
our  gratitude  for  having  published  the  proposals  to  give  the  pub- 
lic a  full  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions  regarding  them 
and  making  further  suggestions. 

I  have  hopes  that  the  reforms  will  be  made  still  more  liberal 
and  beneficial  before  they  take  their  final  shape.  The  Govern- 
ment are  to  be  particularly  congratulated  upon  deciding  to  cre- 
ate a  non-official  majority  in  the  Provincial  Councils.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  they  should  have  adopted  the  same  course  in 
regard  to  the  Supreme  Council.  It  would  be  quite  safe  and  wise 
to  do  so.  If,  however,  that  must  be  postponed  for  the  future,, 
then  the  proposals  of  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  to  have  an 
equal  number  of  official  and  non-official  members  in  his  Council 
should  at  least  be  accepted. 

The  proposed  reforms  mark  the  second  great  triumph  of  the 
Congress  movement — the  first  having  been  the  passing  of  the 
Indian  Councils  Act  of  1892. 

PRESIDENT   OF    THE    LAHORE    CONGRESS 

While  in  November  1 909,  Pandit  Madan  Mohan 
was  by  the  decision  of  the  All- India  Congress  Com- 
mittee  elected  president  of  the  Lahore  Congress,  as 
Sir  P.  M.  Merita  had  declined  the  office,  the  Pandit's 
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election  was  welcomed  on  all  hands.  The  following 
criticism  of  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Afan- 
ckester  Guardian  is  worth  recording  : — 

The  president  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  which  meets 
next  week  at  Lahore,  is  not  so  prominent  a  man  as  either 
Dr.  Rash  Behari  (Jhose,  the  president  of  last  year,  or  Sir 
Pherozeshah  Mehta,  who  has  just  withdrawn.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  is  a  politician  of  high  standing  and 
of  notable  ability.  He  is  a  self-made  man,  having  made  his 
way  at  the  Bar  after  an  apprenticeship  as  school  teacher  and 
journalist.  For  some  years  past  he  has  sat  in  the  Council  of  the 

•••d  Provinces  as  an  elected  member,  and  has  l>een  active  in 

educational  and  social  reform.     Long  before  Mrs.  Besant's  days 

he   worked   for  the  establishment   of  a   national  university  at 

In   politics,   he  belongs  decidedly  to  the  moderate 

school,  and  despite  his  enthusiasm  in  the   Swadeshi  cause,  has 

ys  kept  at  a  long  distance  from  the  extreme  Nationalists. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Surendranath  Banerjea  himself,  there 

i*  no  Congress  orator  more  generally  admired  than   Mr.    Mala- 

His  age  is  47. 

Though  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  high  office  of 
the  President  of  the  Congress  for  the  first  time  and 
with  a  very  short  notice,  the  Panda's  pronouncement 

worthy  of  the  man  and  the  occasion.  And  the 
Address  naturally  dealt  at  length  with  the  Minto- 
Morley  Reforms,  and  in  particular  with  the  regulations 
the  Bureaucracy  had  made  to  put  them  into  opera- 
tion. Though  only  a  few  months  before  the  Pandit 
had  welcomed  the  proposals  as  truly  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive in  spirit,  yet  his  enthusiasm  for  the  scheme 
like  that  of  his  fellow-workers  in  the  Congress- 
cause  had  been  greatly  damped  by  the  rigour  of  the 
regulations  by  which  it  had  been  hedged  round. 

i  enumerating  the  various  regulations  framed 
by  the  Bureaucracy  the  Pandit  made  a  memorable 
appeal  which  is  well  worth  recalling  even  on  the 
present  occasion : 

The  Regulations  framed  •  D  them   have   unfor- 

tunately departed,  and  widely  too,  from  the  spirit  of  those  pro- 
posals, and  are  illiberal  and  retrogressive  to  a  degree.  Educat- 
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ed  Indians  have  been  compelled  to  condemn  them.  They  have 
done  so  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  Let  the  Government 
modifiy  the  Regulations  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  Lord  Morley's  proposals,  and  in  the  name  of  this  Con- 
gress, and,  I  venture  to  say,  on  behalf  of  my  educated  country- 
men generally,  I  beg  to  assure  the  Government  that  they  will 
meet  with  a  cordial  and  grateful  reception,  f Cheers.)  I  do  not 
ignor«  the  fact  that  there  is  an  assurance  contained  in  the 
Government's  Resolution  accompanying  the  Regulations  that 
they  will  be  modified  in  the  light  of  the  experience  that  will  be 
gained  in  their  working.  That  assurance  has  been  strengthened 
by  what  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  was  pleased  to  say  in  this 
connection  both  at  Bombay  and  Madras.  But  I  most  respect- 
fully submit  that  many  of  the  defects  pointed  out  in  th«m  are 
such  that  they  can  be  remedied  without  waiting  for  the  light  of 
new  experience.  And  I  respectfully  invite  both  Lord  Morley 
and  Lord  Minto  to  consider  whether  in  view  of  the  widespread 
dissatisfaction  which  the  Regulations  have  created,  it  will  be 
wise  to  let  this  feeling  live  and  grow,  or  whether  it  is  not  desir- 
able in  the  interests  of  good  administration,  and  to  fulfil  one  of 
the  most  important  and  avowed  objects  of  the  Reforms,  namely 
the  allaying  of  discontent  and  the  promotion  of  goodwill  bet- 
ween the  Government  and  the  people,  to  take  the  earliest  op- 
portunity to  make  an  official  announcement  that  the  objections 
urged  against  the  Regulations  will  be  taken  early  into  con- 
sideration. 

AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  VICEREGAL  COUNCIL 

Pandit  Malaviya  was  by  this  time  recognised  as 
one  of  the  few  leading  men  of  the  Congress  and  alike 
by  his  services  in  the  United  Provinces  Legislative 
Council  and  to  the  country  at  large  deserved  his 
elevation  to  the  Viceregal  Council.  Since  1910  he 
has  continued  to  sit  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Coun- 
cil without  interruption  and  taken  part  in  every  im- 
portant debate  with  his  accustomed  zeal. 

.THE   PRESS   ACT 

Almost  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  speeches  was 
in  connection  with  the  passing  of  the  Press  Act. 
He  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Basu  were  the  two  non- 
official  members  who  strenuously  opposed  the  bill  and 
voted  against  lit  too.  "  My  Lord,"  said  the  Pandit  on 
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the  occasion,  "  wlun  the  Press  is  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Loral  Government,  wh<  n  it  is  left  to  the  Local 
Government  by  merely  isMiiiii;  a  notice  to  demand  a 

ritY,,!  Mibmit,  the  freedom  with  which  newspapers 
have  expressed  their  criticisms  of  the  acts  and  omis- 
HUHS  of  Government  is  very  much  likely  to  suffer." 
The  subsequent  procedure .  adopted  by  some  of  the 
Provincial  Governments  against  some  of  the  spirited 

^papers  and  journals  have  but  lent  support  to  the 
Pandit's  apprehension. 

THE   SEDITIOUS    MEETINGS   ACT 

The     thorough    independence   that    has   always 

characterised  the  attitude  of  the    Pandit    was  evident 

D  when  during    the    discussions  on    the  Seditious 

•ings  Hill  of  1910  he  spoke  with    his  accustomed 

nir  against  the  measure.     The  Hon.  Mr.  Jenkins 

had  introduced  the  Bill  to  provide  for  the  continuance 

of  the    Seditious    Meetings    Act,   1907,   and    made  a 

Le    attempt  to  justify    the  measure.     Two  striking 

passages  from  his  speech  are  worth  quoting : — 

only   has  no  necessity  been  shown  for  the   measure 
before  us,  but  there  is  also  the  fear,  as  my  friend   the  Hon'ble 
rokhale  has  pointed  out,  that  a  repressive  measure  may 
,  by  being  abused  in  its  working,  lead  to  promoting  the  evil 
b  it  was  intended  to  cure.    The  Seditious  Meetings  Act  and 
'ress  Act  have  both  already  given  illustrations  of  the  truth 
••  old  adage  that  the  sight  of  means  to  do   ill-deeds  often 
makes  ill-deeds  done.    Look  for  instance   at   the   action  of  the 
author-it  HVS  in  Eastern  Bengal  in  suppressing  three  District  <• 
fenncea  and  the  meeting  which  sought  to  help  the  depressed 
classes.     I  venture  to  doubt  if  the  said  Conferences  or  the  said 
meeting  would  have  been  stopped  if  the  Seditious  Meetings  Act 
had  not  been   in  existence.    Look  again  at   the  action  taken  in 
several  places  under  the  Press  Act   in  contravention   of  the 
pledge  givou  by  the  Government  when  it  was  going  through  the 
:  d  think  of  the  irritation  which  the  abuse  of  its  provi- 
sions must  cause  in   the  public   mind.     So    long  as   the  Go\ 
ment  will  keep  these  on  the  Statute-book,  I  n 

1  it  my  duty  to  say  it,  so  long  will  all  efforts  to 
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conciliate  public  opinion  generally  be  beset  with  unnecessary 
difficulties,  will  continue  to  be  unnecessarily  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment. 

GOKHALE'S   EDUCATION    BILL 

Interested  as  ever  in  all  educational  problems  the 
•Pandit  warmly  supported  the  late  Mr.  Gokhale's 
Elementary  Education  Bill.  His  support  was  quite 
emphatic.  "  Every  civilized  country  "  said  he  "  has 
found  that  compulsion  is  the  only  means  by  which 
universal  education  can  be  secured.  No  country  has 
succeeded  without  it,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  succeed 
without  it." 

INDENTURED    LABOUR 

Another  subject  on  which  his  voice  was  more 
than  once  raised  was  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  Indentured  Emigration.  In  1910  Mr.  Gokhale 
had  pleaded  in  vain  for  the  abolition  of  this  "  mons- 
trous and  iniquitous  system."  During  the  regime  of 
H.  E.  Lord  Hardinge,  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  raised 
his  protest  against  the  iniquities  of  the  system 
and  urged  its  immediate  abolition.  He  rightly  charac- 
terised it  as  "  an  unmitigated  curse."  His  European 
colleagues  in  the  Council  must  have  greatly  felt  the 
lorce  of  his  arguments  when  he  said  : 

European  labour  is  employed  all  over  the  world,  but  no- 
where are  such  degrading  restrictions  attached  to  it  as  those 
that  attach  to  Indian  labour.  And  although  the  European 
labourer  is  far  more  capable  of  judging  of  his  own  interests  than 
the  Indian  labourer,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  ensure  that  he 
has  understood  the  exact  terms  of  his  contract.  And  then  the 
contract  which  is  always  for  a  very  ?short  period,  is  a  purely 
civil  contract,  and  can  be  cancelled  if  the  labourer  can  prove  in 
a  Court  of  Justice  before  a  magistrate  of  his  own  race  that 
unfair  advantage  was  taken  of  his  ignorance. 

He  wound  up  his  great  speech  on  that  occasion 
with  the  following  telling  appeal : 

The  system  has  worked  enough  moral  havoc  during 
75  years.  We  cannot  think,  my  Lord,  without  intense  pain  and  ' 
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humiliation  of  the  blasted  lives  of  its  victims,  of  the  anguish  of 
soul  to  which  our  numerous  brothers  and  sisters  have  been  sub- 
jected by  this  system.  It  is  high  time  that  this  should  be 
abolished. 

The  appeal  this  time  did  not   fall  on  deaf  ears. 
H.  E.  Lord  Hardinge  announced  that  he  and  the  S 
retary  of  State  for  India  had  decided  that  the  system 
should  be  doomed  for  ever. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  many 
topics  which  formed  the  subject  matter  of  his  speech- 
es in  the  Imperial  Council  during  the  last  eight  years. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  all  subjects  he  gave  to 
expression  the  people's  will.  Nor  need  we  refer 
to  his  speeches  in  connection  with  the  passing  of  the 
Hindu  University  Bill  which  in  a  way  may  be  said 
to  constitute  his  life-work.  On  the  termination  of 
H:  E.  Lord  Hardinge's  regime  he  spoke  in  just  appre- 
ciation of  His  Excellency's  administration,  his  great 
services  to  the  people  of  this  country  and  his  jealous 

ird  for  the  honour  and  self-respect  of  India  and 
her  millions.  Again  during  the  discussions  on  India 
and  the  War  he  warmly  supported  the  rally  of  India 
to  the  Empire  and  though  unable  to  see  eye  to  eye 
with  some  of  his  colleagues  on  the  capacity  of  this 
country  to  bear  the  increasing  financial  obligations 
entailed  by  constant  contributions  towards  the  war, 
he  urged  \vith  Mr.  Gandhi  for  increasing  participation 
in  the  actual  fighting  at  the  front. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT   FOR   INDIA 

It  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  Pandit's 
work  in  connection  with  the  Congress  demand  for 
Self-Government.  From  th'e  days  of  the  Lahore 
Congress  the  demand  for  Self-Government  on  Coloni- 
al lines  became  more  and  more  pronounced.  The 
outbreak  of  the  European  war  and  India's  unbounded 
enthusiasm  for  participating  in  the  burden  and  glory 
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of  the  Empire  quickened  her  conciousness  of  strength,, 
while  the  generous  utterances  of  British  statesmen 
not  merely  on  India's  substantial  help  but  also  of  the 
great  ideals  of  freedom  and  self-determination  fired 
her  imagination  to  the  possibilities  of  a  quicker  transi- 
tion. The-  Congress  accordingly  passed  resolutions 
demanding  Self-Government  and  the  Muslim  League 
soon  followed  suit.  It  was  the  Pandit's  privilege  to 
expound  the  scheme  to  numerous  audiences.  In 
October  1916  Pandit  Malaviya  signed  along  with 
other  non- official  members  of  the  Imperial  Council 
what  is  now  known  as  the  famous  Memorandum  of 
the  Nineteen.  The  Lucknow  and  the  Calcutta  Con- 
gresses confirmed  the  Self-Government  Resolutions  of 
the  previous  Sessions.  But  any  scheme  devised  by 
the  wit  of  man  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  the 
Congress-League  scheme  was  no  exception.  Some 
went  too  far  and  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Moslem  League  what  to  others  appeared 
altogether  without  warrant  in  the  terms  of  the 
scheme.  The  Hon.  Pandit  now  went  on  a  tour 
round  the  country  expounding  the  demands  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  propaganda  work  was  in  full  swing 
on  either  side  when  at  the  top  of  it  all  came  the 
sudden  internment  of  Mrs.  Besant. 

The  general  belief  of  the  country  was  that  the 
internment  of  Mrs.  Besant  and  her  comrades 
was  part  of  a  deliberate  policy  of  repression  intend- 
ed to  stop  agitation  in  support  of  the  Congress- 
League  scheme,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  secret  circular 
which  the  Government  of  India  were  said  to  have  issued 
to  Provincial  Governments.  In  a  speech  delivered  at 
Allahabad  on  loth  August  1917,  the  Pandit  publicly 
declared : — 

But  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  such  a  circular  was 
issued  and  that  several  provincial  Governments  based  upon  it 
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the  policy  of  repression  which  they  have  followed.  It  is  also 
tint  the  order  of  internment  passed  against  Mrs. 

.at  aiid  Mr.  Ai'uuJalu  tnd  Mr.  Wadia  was  passed  in  pur- 
suance of  that  policy.  I  do  not  say  that  Mrs.  Besant  never 
wrote  anything  which  was  o;  a  nor  do  I  say 

that  she  ili-1.  What  I  do  say  is  that  if  she  infringed  the  law  in 
ruing,  auJ  if  the  infringement  was  serious  enough 
to  deserve  action  being  taken  upon  it,  she  should  have  been  pro- 
ceeded against  according  to  the  ordiniry  law  of  the  land.  I 
consider  that  in  proceeding  as  the  Madras  Government  did 

ast  her  and  her  two  colleagues,  they  had  abused  the  power 
which  they  possessed  under  the  Defence  of  India  Act. 

The  Defence  of  India  Act  was  clearly  meant  to  be  used 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Government.  I  do  not  believe  and 

ins  generally  do  not  believe  that  Mrs.  Besant  is  an  enemy 
of  the  British  Government.  It  is  in  this  view  that  a  feeling  of 
great  injustice  is  rankling  in  the  public  mind  and  it  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  she  and  her  colleagues  are  released.  It  would  be 
evidence  of  strength  and  not  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ent,  if  out  of  daference  to  Indian  public  feeling,  it  would 

-.'I  the  order  of  internment  in  question.     It  should  similarly 

-•I  the  orders  of  internment  under  which  Messrs    Mahomed 

;  ad  Shaukat  All  have  so  long  been  deprived  of  their  freedom 
of  movement,  without  any  definite  charge  being  formulated  and 
proved  against |them. 

Though  the  Pandit   had  been  differing  from  Mrs. 

mt,  from  her  views  and  some  of  her  methods,  yet 
IK  felt  it  his  duty  in  common  with  his  countrymen 
throughout  India  to  help  in  tht  agitation  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  internees.  The  following  extract  from  a 

r  that  he  Wrote  to  the  Leader  of  Allahabad, 
dated  1 5th  June  1917,  created  a  great  impression  on 
the  public. 

Aa  for  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  I  have  had  some  very  sharp 
differences  with  her  in  the  past.  But  1  cannot  hat  admire  her, 

:cel  grateful  to  her  for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  she 
has  been  sacrificing  herself  at  her  age  in  the  cause  of  Indian 
progress  and  reform.  I  hope  she  will  be  allowed  to  go  on  with 
her  work.  If  she  is  exposed  to  suffering  in  that  cause,  thousands 
of  In .ii  ins  who  have  not  .  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  her  in 

all  things,  will  think  it  their  duty  to  follow 

There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  such  serious  pronounce- 
ments on  so  important  a  subject  have  not  been  made  by  the 
heads  of  three  province  hout  the  knowledge 

and  approval  of  the  Government  of  India.  But  I  find  it  difti- 
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cult  to  believe  that  Lord  Chelmsford  and  his  hon.  colleagues, 
who  constitute  the  Government  of  India,  have  sanctioned,  or 
will  sanction,  a  campaign  against  lawful  constitutional  agita- 
tion for  reforms.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  matter  is  so  impor- 
tant that  I  think  it  my  duty  to  publicly  draw  their  attention 
to  the  far-reaching  evils  involved  in  any  attempt  to  repress 
constitutional  agitation,  and  I  do  so  in  the  earnest  hope  that 
the  matter  will  receive  the  full  measure  of  consideration 
which  it  deserves. 

Unmindful  of  the  Government's  deliberately  adopt- 
ed repressive  policy  Pandit  Malaviya  continued  to 
urge  the  need  for  reforms  on  the  lines  chalked  out  by 
the  Congress  and  the  League,  and  both  at  the  special 
Provincial  Conference  at  Lucknow  in  August  1917 
and  at  the  Calcutta  Congress  in  December  he  spoke 
in  the  same  strain.  He  said  at  the  latter  in  supporting 
the  Congress  League  scheme  of  Self-Government : — 

The  Congress-League  scheme  is  a  natural  and  rational 
advance  upon  the  lines  under  which  political  institutions  have 
been  working  so  far  in  this  country.  It  is  therefore  no  good 
telling  us  that  our  scheme  does  not  fit  in  with  the  schemes  for- 
mulated in  other  countries.  The  Congress-League  scheme  is 
suitable  to  the  conditions  in  India.  Some  of  our  critics  tell  us 
that  responsible  government  means  a  government  which  is  res- 
ponsible to  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  removable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  representatives.  I  wish  these  critics  showed 
a  little  more  consideration,  a  little  "more  generosity,  in  dealing 
with  us  and  credited  us  with  a  little  more  common-sense.  Self- 
Government  means  that  the  Executive  is  responsible  to  the 
people.  When  we  spoke  of  Self-Government  we  spoke  of  Self- 
Government  on  colonoial  lines.  In  the  Colonies  the  Executive 
is  responsible  to  the  Legislature.  That  being  so  it  is  entirely 
wrong  to  say  that  in  asking  for  Self-Government  we  are  asking 
for  something  less  than  responsible  Government.  It  is  said  that 
we  might  have  put  into  our  scheme  a  little  more  generosity  and 
a  little  more  enthusiasm  but  you  must  remember  that  when 
they  put  it  forward  they  had  not  only  to  think  of  you  and  me, 
but  of  the  bureaucracy  and  all  those  who  are  represented  by  Lord 
Sydenham,  and  the  framers  were  probably  wiser  in  couching  it 
in  a  language  which  may  not  satisfy  us,  but  which  has  in  it  all 
the  promise  of  the  realization  of  responsible  Government  in  the 
near  future.  The  resolution  says  that  Self-Government  should 
be  introduced  by  stages.  The  Congress  did  not  ask  that  Self- 
Government  on  colonial  lines  should  be  introduced  at  once. 
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MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD  SCHEME. 
When  in  July  1918  the  joint  Report  on  Indian 
Constitutional  Reforms  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Montagu  and  H.  E.  Lord  Chelmsford  was  published 
th«jre  were  as  on  all  such  occasions  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  Indian  politicians.  At  first  some 
were  for  rejection  while  others  demanded  modifications. 
Pandit  Mala  viva  urged  his  views  in  a  lengthy  memor- 
andum which  was  widely  circulated  throughout  the 
countrv.  He  declared  it  as  his  opinion  : — 

There  is  ranch  in  the  proposals  that  is  liberal,  and  that  will 
i  a  real  and  beneficial  change  in  the  right  direction,  which 
we  must  welcome  and  be  grateful  for;  but  there  are  also  grave 
deficiencies  which  must  be  made  up  before  the  reforms  can  be- 
come adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  country. 

He  urged  that  the  Indian  public  should  take  steps 
to  see  that  the  Montagu-Cheimsford  proposals  should 
be  expanded  and  modified  as  follows  : 

(1)  A  definite  assurance  should  be  given  that  it  is  intended 
that  full  responsible  Government  shall  be  established  in  India 
within  a  period  not  exceeding  20  years. 

t  should  be  laid  down  that  Indians  shall  be  trained  for 

andadmittcd,  if  they  pass  the  prescribed  tests,  to  the  extent  of  .it 

A  half  of  the  appointments  in  every  branch  of  the  public 

ind  military. 

(3)  It  should  be  provided  that  half  the  number  of  members 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Government  of  India  shall  be 

:  the  proposed  Council  of  State  is  created,  it  should  be 
providJed  that  half  of  its  members  shall  be  those  elected  by  elect- 
orates in  which  Indians  predominate. 

(5"  It  should  he  .  Nvirly  laid  down  that  existing   expenditure 
on  certain  services,  in  particular  military  charges  for  the  defence 
of  the  country,  shall  not  bo  reduced  without  the  consent  of  the 
Governor-General -in-C  mncil ;  but  that,  subject  to  this  proviv 
the  budget  shall  be  voted  by  the  Legislative  Assert i 

(6)  India  should  be  given  the  same  measure  of  fiscal  auto- 
nomy which  the  self-governing  Dominions  of  the  Empire  will 
enjoy. 

46.    (1)  The  Provincial  Legislative  C  >ald  be  so  en- 

larged as  to  permit  of  a  member  being  return-  very  taU- 

*  il  or  taluqa,  or  a  group  or  groups  thereof,  containing  a  ccr 
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minimum  of  population,  and  the  franchise  should  be  as  broad  as 
possible  to  ensure  the  adequate  representation  of  every  import- 
ant interest,  inculding  that  of  the  tenants,  and 

(2)  It  should  be  provided  that  the  persons  who  are  to  be 
appointed  Ministers  of  the  reconstituted  Councils,  shall  be  those 
who   command  the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  the  elected 
members. 

(3)  That  though  such  ministers  should  hold  special  charge 
of  certain  subjects,  they  shall  be    members    of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Province. 

(4)  There  should  be  no  reserved  subjects.    If  there  is  to  be 
any  reservation,  it  should  be  limited  to  this  that  existing  expendi- 
ture on  departments  relating  to  law  and  order  shall  not  be  re- 
duced without  the  consent  of  the  Governor-in-Council. 

(5)  The    proposal    for    the  Grand    Committee  should   be 
dropped. 

(6)  The  principles  of  reforms  which  may  be  finally  laid  down 
for  the  other  Provinces  of  India  should  be  applied  in  Burma  also, 
subject,  if  necessary,  to  any  special  reservation  which  the  Bur- 
mans  themselves  may  demand. 

Unfortunately  for  the  country,  a  great  and  se- 
rious difference  of  opinion  arose  over  the  method  and 
manner  in  which  'the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Scheme 
was  to  be  received  by  the  country.  In  accordance 
with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  Calcutta  Congress,  a 
special  session  of  the  Congress  was  convened  in  Bom- 
bay in  September  1918,  to  discuss  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  Scheme.  Despite  the  assurances  of  Mrs. 
Besant  and  her  endeavours  to  make  peace,  moderate 
leaders  throughout  the  country  felt  that  the  followers 
of  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr.  Tilak  would  assemble  in 
large  numbers  at  the  special  session,  condemn  the 
scheme  and  reject  it  altogether.  In  the  view  of  the 
moderates  such  a  step  was  most  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  India  and  the  situation  demanded  that  at 
least  all  the  old  and  veteran  workers  of  'the  Congress 
who  believed  that  with  all  its  imperfections,  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  Scheme  was  a  definite  step  in 
advance,  should  welcome  it  and  criticise  it  in  a 
constructive  spirit.  They  therefore  as  a  body 
abstained  from  the  Special  Congress  and  resolved 
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to  have  a  conference  ot  their  own.  Among  the  ex- 
its of  the  Congress,  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  was 
the  solitary  individual  who  attended  the  session, 
and  tried  his  best  to  tone  down  the  resolutions 
of  the  Special  Congress  on  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
presence  of  him  and  a  handful  of 
moderates  was  not  of  much  avail;  for  the  Special  Con- 
gress did  pronounce  the  'scheme  as  disappointing  and 
unsatisfactory,  while  the  Moderate  Conference  which 
was  subsequently  held  in  Bombay  welcomed  the 
scheme  as  a  definite  step  in  advance  but  made  several 
constructive  suggestions  not  altogether  dissimilar  to 
those  passed  at  the  Congress.  *  A  definite  split  had 
taken  place  and  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  did  his  best  to 
induce  the  moderate  leaders  to  reconsider  their  deci- 
sion to  abstain  from  the  Congress.  About  this  time 
Mr.  Tilak  had  been  declared  the  President- Elect 
of  the  Delhi  Congress,  and  friends  of  the  Con.:; 
who  anxiously  expected  that  the  split  would  be  made 
up  felt  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Tilak  blasted  all 
hopes  in  that  direction.  On  Mr.  Tilak's  voluntary 
resignation  of  his  office  in  view  of  his  departure 
to  England,  the  majority  of  members  of  the  All- 
India  Congress  Committee  who  were  anxious  that 
the  two  parties  should  once  again  unite  at 
Delhi  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  fixed  their 
i  idan  Mohan,  as  the  most  suitable 
president  of  the  Delhi  Congr 

A  few  days  after  his  election,  the  Pandit  rr 
through  the  columns  of  the  Leader  the  folluv, 
appeal  to  the  public: — 

The  path  for  united  action  U  so  the  path  of  c! 

ingress  and  the   Moderates'  Conference  met 

.-o  taken  place  which  make  it  incumbent  upon   us  to 

review  th  id  to    adopt    a  course    wl.  rii    will 

>  us  to    discharge  our  duty    to  our  country  in  the  b»»s- 
possible.     Never  before  was  there  an  opportunity  so  favourable 
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to  the  cause  for  which  the  best  among  us  beginning  with  Dada- 
bhai  Naoroji  laboured  throughout  their  lives.  At  the  same  time 
the  end  of  the  war  has  led  the  powerful  association  specially 
.  organised  for  the  purpose  ^o  redouble  its  activity  in  England 
against  the  cause  of  Indian  reforms.  It  has  also  stiffened  the 
attitude  of  the  section  of  Europeans  and  Anglo-Indians  here 
against  us.  Both  these  circumstances  demand  that  we  should 
sink  all  our  differences  and  unite  all  our  forces  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  defend  ourselves  from  our  opponents  and  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  that  lies  before  us.  It  would  be  un- 
wise to  feel  too  sure  that  the  reforms  even  as  they  have  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Montagu  and  LordChelmsford  will  be  passed  by 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  without  opposition,  but  we  may  feel 
quite  sure  that  there  will  be  no  chance  for  adoption  of  modifi- 
cations which  the  Congress  and  the  Conference  have  urged  as 
essential  unless  we  press  that  with  one  voice  to  be  fully  heard  in 
England.  The  need  for  unity  was  never  greater.  I  fervently 
l^ope  this  appeal  will  meet  with  hearty  response  from  all  my 
moderate  friends. 

His  appeal  was  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  pre- 
sence of  a  few  of  the  moderates  at  the  Delhi  Con- 
gress ;  and  despite  the  absence  of  several  of  the  vete- 
rans of  the  Congress  the  Delhi  session  was  very 
largely  attended  and  for  the  first  time  at  the  special 
call  of  the  President  there  were  also  present  a  large 
number  of  tenant  delegates.  Pandit  Madan  Mohan 
delivered  a  long  and  interesting  address  in  which  he 
laboured  to  point  out  that  there  was  not  much  differ- 
ence between  the  views  of  the  Special  Congress  and 
those  of  the  Moderate  Conference,  for  on  many  vital 
points  of  constructive  criticism  on  the  scheme  there 
Was  a  consensus  of  opinion.  He  then  made  an  elo- 
quent plea  for  India's  right  to  self-determination. 
The  following  passage  from  his  address  is  bound  to 
touch  the  heart  of  every  patriotic  Indian  :— 

Now  the  principle  that  runs  through  the  peace  proposals  is 
the  principle  of  justice  to  all  peoples  and  Nationalities  and  their 
right  to  live  on  equal  terms  of  liberty  and  safety  with  one  ano- 
ther. Each  nation  is  to  be  given  freedom  to  determine  its  own 
affairs  and  to  mould  its  own  destinies.  Russia  is  to  have  an 
unhampered  and  unembarrassed  opportunity  for  her  own  politi- 
cal development  and  National  policy.  Austria-Hungary  is  to 
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vorded  the  opportunity  of  autonomous  development.  Inter- 
national guarantees  of  political  and  economic  independence  and 
terrr  -crity  are  to  be  secured  to  the  Balk  in  States  and 

to  the  independent  Polish  States  which  are  to  be  created.  Na- 
mes are  to  be  assured  security  of  life  and  autonomous 
development.  In  the  adjustment  of  Colonial  claims  the  princi- 
ple to  be  followed  is  that,  in  determining  such  questions  the 
sovereignty  and  interests  of  the  population  concerned  are  to 
have  equal  weight  with  the  equable  claims  of  the  Gov- 
ernment whose  title  is  to  be  determined.  How  far 
these  principles  of  autonomy  and  self-determination  to  be 
applied  to  India  T  That  is  the  question  for  consideration. 
ire  happy  to  find  that  the  Governments  of  Britain 
and  France  h.ivp  already  decided  to  give  effect  to  these 
proposals  in  the  case  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  This 
has  strengthened  our  hope  that  they  will  be  extended  to  India 
ling  in  this  ancient  capital  of  India,  both  of 
i  and  Mulnmrnudan  period — it  fills  m»,  my  countrymen 
and  countrywomen,  with  inexpressible  sorrow  and  shame  to 
think  that  we  the  descendants  of  Hindus  who  ruled  for  four 
thousand  years  in  this  extensive  Empire  and  tho  descendants  of 
Musalmans  who  ruled  here  for  several  hundred  years  should 
have  so  far  fallen  from  our  ancient  state  that  we  should  have  to 
argue  our  capacity  for  even  a  limited  measure  of  autonomy 
and  self-rule. 

THE   INDIAN    INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION. 

We  now    pass  on  to  his    labours  in   another  im- 
portant direction.     The  Indian  Industrial  Commission 

appointed  by  the  Government  of  India  on  the  igth 
C),  with  Sir  Thomas  Holland  as  President  and 

lit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  was  appointed  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  obviously  to  r  i  the 

Indian  non-official  public,    and  his  appointment  was 
haiKd   with  satisfaction     by  the    public    at  large.     It 
concluded  its  labours  at  the  end  of  the  year  1918 
present,  d  a  report  to  which  the     Pandit    contrib 
a  long  and    int<  note  pointing    out   his  diffe- 

rences with  his  colleagues  and   a  ;  many     im- 

portant measures    to    enable     India    to   dev 
industries  in  her    own     interests  and  in  her  inter 
only.     His  note  is  in  itself  m    important  contribution 
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to  the  study  of  the  industrial  and  economic  history 
of  India,  and  his  criticisms  coupled  with  his  sugges- 
tions embody  many  constructive  proposals  which  In- 
dians have  long  been  urging  for  the  industrial  ad- 
vancement of  their  country. 

He  urged  in  the  note  in  no  unequivocal  terms 
that  unless  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  India  are 
free  in  fiscal  matters,  the  Industrial  development  of 
India  will  not  be  assured.  Among  the  many  valuable 
measures  which  the  Pandjt  feels  should  be  adopted 
for  the  industrial  development  of  the  country  are: 

"(i)  that  steps  should  be  immediately  taken  for 
developing  the  teaching  of  science  and  technology 
in  our  existing  universities  and  other  collegiate  insti- 
tutions, (a)  by  strengthening  their  staff  and  equip- 
ment, and  (I)  by  awarding  a  sufficiently  large  num- 
ber of  scholarships  to  encourage  the  study  of  science 
and  technology  at  our  schools,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties; 

(ii)  that  an  Imperial  Polytechnic  Institute  should 
be  established  in  the  country  for  imparting  the  high- 
est instruction  and  training  in  science  and  techno- 
logy and 

(iii)  that  the  provision  of  scholarships  for  study 
in  foreign  countries  should  be  largely  increased  to  en- 
able distinguished  Indian  graduates  to  finish  their 
education  in  the  best  of  foreign  institutions." 

The  folio  wing  passage  in  the  Pandit's  interesting 
note  puts  the  case  for  India  most  effectively  :— 

"The  salaries  which  my  colleagues  have  proposed 
for  the  imperial  industrial  and  the  Indian  chemical 
services  are  largely  based  upon  a  consideration  of 
what  is  likely  to  attract  Englishmen  to  the  senior 
appointments  in  the  services.  If,  in  view  of  all 
that  I  have  urged  above,  the  decision  should  be  arrived 
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at  that  these  services  should  be  manned  by 
Indians,  the  proposed  expenditure  would  be  largely 
r  dun  (1.  This  is  no  mean  consideration  and  should 
not  be  ignored.  Situated  as  India  is,  one  cannot  too 
n  n  call  the  wise  remarks  of  Sir  William  Hunter, 
made  many  years  ago,  that— 

" If  we  are  to  give  a  really  efficient  ad- 
ministration to  India,  many  services  must  be  paid  for 
at  lower  rates  even  than  at  present.  For  those  rates 

regulated  in  the  higher  branches  of  the    adn^ 

tration  by  the  cost  of  officers  brought    from  England. 

You  cannot  work    with    imported  labour  as  cheaply 

as  you  can  with  native  labour  and  I  regard   the  more 

<1  employment  of  the  natives,  not    only    as  an 

act  of  justice  but  as  a  financial  necessity... If  we    are 

to  govern  the  Indian    people    efficiently  and  cheaply, 

we  must  govern    them    by  means  of   themselves    and 

administration  at    the    market    rates  for 

native  labour." 

>uld  this  view  be  accepted,   the  salaries    pro- 
posed.would  be  reduced  by  about  30  to  40  per  cent. 
*  *  * 

innot  conclude   this    note   better  than  by 
mg  tlu  following  generous  and  wise  words   of  Sir 
i<  rirk  Nicholson  : — 
4  I  '  cord  my  strong   opinion   that  in 

Indtistr:  :  j  bound  to    consider 

Indian  int«  n  >t  firmly,  secondly  and  thirdly. — I  n 

that    the  local     raw    products  should  be 

secondly,  that    indusirxs   -hould    be    in- 

i  and  by  '  thirdly   that  profits  of   such    indus- 

iii  the   rounti 

If  r  •  loprnent    of 

Inc!  b  n  in  this  spirit,    India  will  become  pros- 

prosperous  and 
stron; 
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HINDU   UNIVERSITY. 

Pandit  Madan  'Mohan  Malaviya's  services  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Political  life  of  India  have  been 
great  indeed  ;  but  greater  and  more  enduring  still  of 
his  selfless  labours  for  the  cause  of  his  motherland 
has  been  his  idea  and  the  successful  launching  of  the 
Hindu  University  for  India  at  Benares.  It  is  now 
over  quarter  of  a  century  since  he  dreamt  his  dream 
of  a  Hindu  University.  ^ 

His  friend  the  Hon'ble  Munshi  Madho  Lai  then, 
offered  substantial  pecuniary  hslp,  if  it  could  be  work- 
ed on  a  suitably  large  scale,  and  suggested  that  Pro- 
fessor Max  Mullcr  should  be  the  first  Principal  of  the 
Institution.  The  Central  Hindu  College,  Benares, 
having  been  started  shortly  after,  the  idea  was  held 
in  abeyance.  Another  scheme  was  made  public  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  beginning  of  1904  at  the  '  Mint 
House'  at  Benares,  which  was  presided  over  by 
H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Benares.  The  main  portion 
of  the  prospectus,  as  agreed  to  previously  and  reduced 
to  writing,  was  read  by  Mr.  Madho  Lai  and  some 
other  supporters  of  the  Scheme.  It  was  after  much 
deliberation  that  they  sent  it  to  the  Press  and  copies  of 
it  were  sent  out  to  a  few  leading  men  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  before  the  (  Swadeshi'  movement  as- 
sumed the  form  of  boycott  in  Bengal.  These  facts 
are  worthy  of  record  here  because  of  the  mischievous 
criticism  that  was  directed  against  the  scheme  imme- 
diately on  its  publication.  The  Pioneer,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  started  on  a  campaign  of  calumny  against 
it,  connecting  it  with  the  Swadeshi  movement  and 
what  not.  This  drew  forth  a  gentle,  but  firm  rebuke 
from  the  Hon'ble  Pandit,  who  repudiated  the  insinua- 
tions of  the  Allahabad  oracle.  Briefly  put,  the  pro- 
posed National  University  was  to  be  at  Bena-- 
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res,  and  was  to  comprise  the  following  Institutions: — 
(i)  a  College  of  Sanskrit  learning  where  tin  Vedas, 
the  Vedanga^,  the  Smrits  and  th  inafl  W-TC  to 

be  taught ;  (2)  an  Ayurvedic  or  Medical  College  with 
its  laboratories,  botanical  gardens,  hospitals,  farms, 
etc;  (3)  a  College  of  Sathapata  Veda  and  Artha 
or  a  College  of  Science  and  Economics  which 
should  include  a  department  of  Physics,  a  depart  i: 
of  Chemistry  and  an  up-to-date  Technological  Insti- 

•  cultural  College    with  it 

attachments;  15)  a  College  of  the  Gandhary  Veda 
and  Fine  Arts  in  which  music,  dramatic  arts,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  etc.,  wen  to  be  taught  with  a  national 
aim  before  the  teachers'  and  the  students'  eye  ;  (6)  a 
Linguistic  College  fahere  students  were  to  be  taught 
English  and  such  other  foreign  languages  as  it  may 
be  found  necessary  to  teach  in  order  to  enrich  th- 
Indian  literature  with  all  important  sciences  and  arts. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  scheme  included  also  r 
dential  quarters  where  students  were  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Bramacharya  Asrama  directly  after  their  Upa- 
nayan  and  wen-  to  be  required  to  carry  out  in  their 
daily  life  and  intercourse  with  one  another  the  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  prescribed  for  the  state  of  Brama- 
charya.  The  whole  course  of  study  was  to  be  so  fix- 

'iat  a  student  of  average  intelligence  may  in 
twlve  years  acquire  without  excessive  strain  on  hi- 
l>owers  a  pro:  in  the  Sanskrit  language  and 

'. •  d    in    some    art    of    producing 
ith.      It  was  thus  mainly  intended  for    the  promo- 
tion of  scient  ;1  ami  ar  cation  com- 

!  with  nligious  instruction  and    classical  cult;: 
and  its  aim  was  to  faring  th<   Hindu  community  under 
a  system  of  education  which  would    qualify  its  m 
bers  for  the  \   ir^uit  of  the  great  aims  of  1  •  ga) 

as  laid  down  in  thuir  scriptur  .     (i)   Discharge 
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of  religious  duties  (Dharma),  (2)  Attainment  of  mate- 
rial prosperity  (Artha),  (3)  Enjoyment  of  lawful  plea- 
sures (Kama).  The  plan  was  to  give  religious  and 
secular  education  through  the  medium  of  Sanskrit  and 
Indian  Vernaculars,  and  to  enlist  the  spirit  of  self-help 
which  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  many  parts  of 
India  in  the  cause  of  education.  To  a  great  extent  the 
proposed  University  was  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  scheme 
which  was  propounded  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan, 
Agent  to  the  Governor-General  at  Benares,  "  for  the 
preservation  and  cultivation  of  the  Sanskrit  literature 
and  religion  of  the  nation  (Hindus,)  at  this  the  centre 
of  their  faith  (BenaresJ,  and  of  which  the  Sanskrit 
College  at  Benares  is  a  partial  realisation."  The  scheme 
of  teaching  was  first  accepted  by  Government  in  its 
entirety  but  teaching  of  the  Vedas  was  subsequently 
abandoned  in  deference  to  the  objection  that  a  Chris 
tian  Government  should  not  support  Hinduism. 

The  story  of  the  Pandit's  many  tours  and 
derings  throughout  the  country  in  aid  of  funds  fc 
the  University  must  be  known  to  all  who  hav< 
watched  the  progress  of  this  movement.  How  he  toile< 
night  and  day,  how  he  gave  up  his  large  and  lucra- 
tive practice  at  the  Bar  in  his  labours  for  the  estab- 
lishment 6f  the  Hindu  University  are  too  well  known 
to  be  recounted  here.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  coun- 
try at  large  and  the  sincerity  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  toiled  hard  to  bring 
the  institution  into  existence,  obtained  for  it  the  neces- 
sary funds  and  the  Government  of  India  took  up 
the  matter  seriously  to  give  it  the  charter  which  it 
so  well  deserved.  In  Lord  Hardinge  Pandit  Madan 
Mohan  found  a  sincere  friend  of  India  and  no  time 
was  lost  in  introducing  the  Benares  Hindu  University 
Bill.  On  the  22nd  March  1915,  the  Hon.  Sir  Harcourt 
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I'uthr  moved  for  have  to  introdi:  :  ;ill.     Pandit 

Madan  Moban  whose  labour?  in  the  cause  of  the 
movement  haw  been  quiet  and  unobtrusive  mad»  a 
speech  in  welcoming  th-  I '.ill  and  he  took  the  occasion 
to  proclaim  once  more  that  though  th  rsity 

would  be  a  denominational  institution,  it  would  not 
be  a  sectarian  one: 

It  will  not  promote,  narrow  sectarianism  but  a  broad 
liberation  of  mind  and  a  religious  spirit  which  will  promote 
brotherly  feeling  between  man  and  man.  Unfortunately  we 
il  aware  that  the  absence  of  sectarian  religious  Univer- 
sities, the  absence  of  any  compulsory  religious  education  in 
our  State  Universities,  has  not  prevented  the  growth  of  sec- 
tarian feeling  in  the  country.  I  believe,  my  Lord,  instruction 
in  the  truths  of  religion,  whether  it  be  Hindus  or 
Mussalmans,  whether  it  be  imparted  to  the  students  of  the 
Benares  Hindu  University  or  of  the  Aligarh  Moslem  Univer- 
wrill  tend  to  produce  men  who,  if  they  are  true  to  their 
religion,  \s  ;e  to  their  God,  their  King  and  their  coun- 

And  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  students  who 
iKi&s  out  of  such  Universities,  will  meet    each   other  in  a 
oloeer  embrace  as  sons  of  the  same  Motherland  than  they  do 
.'t  present 

Speaking  again  on  the  occasion  of  the  final 
passing  of  the  Bill  the  Pandit  made  the  following 
observations : — 

My  Lord,  I  believe  in  the  living  power  of  religion,  and  \\ 
•rofgrea-  ion  to  us  to  know  that  your  Excellency 

r  of  religious  education.    The  want  of  such 
education  hools  and  Colleges  has  long  been  felt.     I  he- 

•  the  ahsenceof  any  provision  for  religious   education 
•'  otherwise  excellent  system  which  Government  has  intro- 
odfor  the  last  sixty  yearsjin  this  country,  has  been 
responsible    for    many  unfortunate  r<  i <>  not    wish  to 

dwell  upon  them.     I  am  thankful  to  think  that  this  ackno . 
ged  deficiency  is  going  to  be  removed  at  the  proposed  in 
ant  centre  of-  which  is  happily  going  to  be  estal 

i  may  well  be  described  as  the  most  irapo  - 
•ligion  and    learning  of  the  Hindus.    I  venture  to 
hope,  my  Lord,  that  the  good  influence  of  the  Benares  Hindu 
•y  in  the  n  '-ligious  instruction  will  be   felt  in 

other  institutions,  t'.ir.md  near,    and  that  in  the    course  of 
years  religion  ^  >n   will  become  an  interr  f  the 
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education  imparted  in  schools   and  Colleges  supported  by  the 
Government  and  the  people. 

I  conclude  with  the  earnest  hope  and  prayer,  that  this  centre 
of  light  and  life,  which  is  coming  into  existence,  will  produce 
students  who  will  not  only  be  intellectually  equal  to  the  best 
of  their  fellow-students  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  will 
also  be  trained  to  live  noble  lives,  to  love  God,  to  love  their 
country  and  to  be  loyal  to  the  Crown. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  University  the 
Pandit  has  been  working  unceasingly  for  placing  it  on 
a  proper  basis.  When  last  year  the  unexpected  de- 
mise of  Pundit  Sundar  Lai  created  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Vice-Chancellor,  Pandit  Madan  Mohan's 
name  was  uppermost  in  the  lips  of  the  electors,  but 
he  who  had  been  working  for  years  subordinating  his 
name  and  fame  would  not  accept  the  office  but  in- 
sisted he  should  be  allowed  to  work  for  it  in  his  own 
quiet  and  unostentatious  manner. 

STUDENTS   AND    THEIR   ASPIRATIONS. 

Himself  once  a  teacher,  and  in  a  sense  always 
student,  he  has  shown  marked  regard  for  their  w< 
being  and  progress.  We  have  referred  above  to  his 
great  labours  in  the  cause  of  the  Hindu  University. 
His  highest  ambition  has  always  been  to  rear  up  the 
young  men  of  the  land  as  fit  and  worthy  citizens.  He 
has  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  meet  young  men 
and  exhort  them  to  conduct  themselves  as  students 
and  as  students  only.  While  he  is  anxious  they  should 
always  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  political  ques- 
tions, he  has  vehemently  protested  against  their  tak- 
ing any  kind  of  active  part  in  agitations  of  any  sort. 
It  is  well  known  that  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
agitation  in  connection  with  the  partition  of  Bengal 
he  set  his  face  strongly  against  the  conduct  of  the 
young  men  who  got  themselves  mixed  in  the  agita 
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tion  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  condemnation  of 
the  attitude  of  some  of  the  demagogues  who  inflamc-d 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  young  and  inexperi- 
enced youths.  Here  is  an  uxcrpt  from  one  of  his 
ful  exhortations  to  young  men: 

You  have  such  noble-inspiring  instances  of  filial  devotion, 
of  respect  to  father  and  to  elder  brother.  In  such  a  land  if  you 
r  that  young  men  have  become  disrespectful  and  discourte- 
ous and  impatient  and  do  not  wish  to  listen  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  differ  from  them  you  can  imagine  how  much  pain  it 
must  cause  to  every  true  lover  of  this  country,  We  don't  wish 
you  to  put  aside  your  opinions.  We  wish  you  rather  to  adhere 
to  them,  until  you  see  your  mistakes.  We  only  wish  you  to 
have  that  modesty  of  expression  of  opinions  which  young  men 
ought  to  have  until  you  have  considered  them  thoroughly  and 
are  in  a  position  to  form  yoiir  opinions.  You  will  remember  tho 

opts  of  Manu,  namely,  you  cannot  discharge  your  obliga- 
tions towards  your  parents  even  in  hundred  lives.  Therefore 
you  are  required  to  show  respect  to  your  parents  and  teachers. 
Show  reverence  to  them.  That  is  considered  to  be  the  highest 
form  of  penance  to  students.  That  respect  ought  not  to  leave 

school  of  India.    An   Indian  glories   in  the  glories  of  the 

»nt  civilization.  Adhere  to  it.  You  will  not  only  lose 
nothing  by  it,  but  you  will  gain  everything. 

AS   A    PUBLIC   SPEAKER. 
a  public  speaker,  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  has  a 
great  reputation  in    India.     He  has   a   fine   sonorous 
voice  and  his  ready  and  effective  delivery  adds  to  the 
rms  of  a  platform  speaker.     Except  on  rare  occa- 
s,  he  uses  no  notes  to  aid  him.     He  often  sp 
inly  but  avoids  scrupulously  all  personalities.     His 
sincerity  breaks  forth   even  in  his  declamations.     He 
s  his  ovun  country  greatly,  but  even  in  the  fervour 
of  his  feeling  he  is  not   betrayed  into  undignified  lan- 
guage.    He  believes  in  the  mission  of  Britain  in  India, 
and  as  such  wishes  for  a   mutual  rapproachment  be- 
n  the  rulers  and  the  nil 

RELIGIOUS   AND    SOCIAL   LIFE 

Pandit  Madan  Mohan  is  a  highly   religious  man, 
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setting  apart  daily  a  fixed  time  for  his  jap  (medita- 
tion). Many  think  and  class  him  as  a  conservative  ; 
but  they  are  mistaken  if  they  btlieve  he  is  crude, 
narrow,  or  obstructive  on  that  account.  He  is  a 
liberal,  broad-minded,  open,  refined  gentleman,  but 
believing  in  the  religion  and  spiritual  wisdom  of  his 
forefathers.  Not  only  in  appearance  but  in  his  daily 
life  and  practice  he  is  simple  and  unassuming,  courte- 
ous and  exceedingly  fair-minded  even  to  those  who 
differ  from  him. 

CONCLUSION. 

Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  is  now  nearly 
growing  grey  in  the  service  of 'his  motherland.  He  has 
achieved  a  great  reputation  as  a  politician  of  high 
calibre  and  character.  But  in  view  of  the  swift 
change  in  the  attitude  and  temper  of  the  people  to- 
wards politics  and  politicians,  he  too  might  share  th< 
fate  of  his  life-long  fellow  workers ;  but  whether 
this  happens  or  not  and  whatever  judgment  may  be 
passed  on  his  political  work,  men  of  all  shades  of  opi- 
nion will  agree  that  the  Hindu  University  of  Benares 
is  a  fitting  monument  to  his  noble  and  selfless  endea- 
vours for  the  cause  of  his  country. 


SPEECHES  &  WRITINGS 

OP 

Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya. 


THE  REFORM  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCILS. 

Tlie  following   speech  was   delivered  in   support  of 
the   following  resolution  of  the  Sixth   Indian   National 
jress  held  at  Calcutta  in  1S90  : — 

•tat  this  Congress,  having  considered  the  draft  Bill 
recently  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Charles  Brad- 
laugh,  entitled,  '  An  Act  to  amend  the  Indian  Councils 
Act  of  1861  '  approves  the  same  as  calculated  to  secure  a 
substantial  instalment  of  that  reform,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  India,  for  w'mck  it  has  been  agitating,  and  humbly 
frays  the  Houses  of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  pass  the  same  into  law  : 
and  further  that  its  President,  Mr.  Pherozeshah  Mehta, 
u  hereby  empowered  to  draw  up  and  sign,  on  behalf  of 
this  assembly,  a  petition  to  the  house  of  Commons  to  the 
foregoing  effect  and  to  transmit  the  same  to  Mr.  Cnarles 
Bradlaugh  for  presentation  thereto  in  due  course." 

I  am  happy  to  find  &bac  we  are  to-day  diaouasiug 
the  leading  feat^iroB  of  iha  scheme  for  the  reform 
and  expaaaioa  of  tue  Legiala&ive  Council*.  You 
know  since  we  mat  last,  our  position  has  somewhat 
improved  in  this  matter,  and  U  --noe  between 

us  aud  Government  is    not    DOW  quite    eo    great    as  it 
was  a  y tar  ago.     The  foui  \\    points    which    the 
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Congress  has  been  urging  on  the  Government  in 
relation  to  the  reform  of  the  Councils  have  been,  1st, 
that  the  number  of  members- on  the  Council  should  be 
increased  ;  2adly,  that  the  privilege  of  electing  at  least 
half  of  these  members  should  be  given  to  the  people  : 
Srdly  that  the  Budget  should  be  laid  every  year  before 
the  Council;  4thly,  that  the  members  should  have  the 
right:  to  interpellate  the  executive  on  questions  of  public 
concern.  Of  thesa,  gentlemen,  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  assured  us  in  his  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the 
last  discussion  of  the  Budget  in  his  Council,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  decided  to  grant  us  three, 
vis.,  the  enlargement  of  the  Council  ;  the  presentation 
to  them  of  the  Budget  every  year,  whether  there 
be  any  new  tax  to  be  imposed  or  not;  and  the  right  to 
interpellate  the  Government  in  regard  to  any  branch  oi 
the  administration.  Of  course  there  are  some  limitations 
to  be  put  upon  the  exercise  of  this  latter  right ;  but  His 
Excellency's  words  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  right 
itself  will  be  conceded. 

The  only  vital  point  of  difference  between  us  and 
Government  now,  therefore,  is  with  regard  to  the  manner 
of  appointing  members  to  the  Council.  The  Government 
wish  to  nominate  all  the  members,  and  we  ask  for  the 
privilege  of  electing  half  of  them.  How  evidently 
simple  and  just  our  prayer  and  how  utterly  indefensible 
the  unwillingness  of  Government  to  grant  it !  (Cheers.) 
You  know,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  reformed  Councils  the 
Government  will  be  exactly  what  they  now  are — the 
final  arbiter  of  all  questions  that  may  be  brought  before 
the  Council.  Even  in  cases  where  the  majority  of  the 
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•members  are  opposed  to  any  measure  and  vote  against  it, 
the  Government  will  still  possess  the  power  to  veto  their 
decision,  and  carry  things  entirely  according  to  their 
own  will  and  pleasure.  In  other  words,  they  will  occupy 
the  position  of  a  judge  in  deciding  all  questions  affecting 
our  parses,  our  character,  in  fact  our  whole  well-being. 
The  sole  privilege  which  we  are  praying  for  is  to  be  allow- 
ed to  choose  our  own  counsels  to  represent  our  cause  and 
condition  fully  before  them.  And  the  Government 
seeiu  unwilling  to  allow  ua  even  that !  (Shame.)  They 
will  appoint  counsels  of  their  own  choice  to  plead  our 
oause.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  thank  them  for  this  overflow 
of  kindness  towards  us  (laughter,)  but  we  feel,  aud  we 
have  good  reasons  bo  feel,  that  we  should  be  much  better 
oil  if  they  allowed  us  to  exercise  our  own  discretion  in 
the  choice  of  the  counsels,  who  are  to  plead  our  cause, 
defend  our  rights,  and  protect  our  interests.  (Cheers.) 
Tue  Legislative  Council  is  the  great  tribunal  before 
wuicu  measures  of  the  greatest  possible  moment, 
Affecting  not  only  ourselves,  but  even  our  posterity, 
are  continually  coming  up  for  decision,  and  justice 
requires  ibau  before  the  Council  passes  its  nnal 
judgment  upon  them,  we  should  be  allowed  to  have  uur 
say  with  regard  to  tuem,  throu^u  uur  cuodbu  aud  accre- 
dited representative*.  \Va  do  foal,  gentlemen,  and 
feel  strongly  that  we  should  no  longer  be  debarred 
from  uxuroiding  tun  dimple  au  .  ;J.  Xua 

privilege  of  selecting  one's  own  Counsel  is  not  denied 
even  to  the  most  abandoned  of  urimiuaU  uurier  the 
British  rule.  .neu,  should  it  ba  denied  to  the 

loyal  and  lu&elligdQK  a-  ,    U^r  Graoioua  AI»jed. 
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When  a  jury  is  being  empanelled,  the  judge  asks  the 
person  whose  fate  is  to  be  decided  by  that  jury,  to  say 
if  he  has  any  objection  to  any  person  composing 
it,  and  in  case  he  has  any  such  objection  that  person  is 
removed  from  the  panel.  But  fcbe  Government  of  India 
and  our  Secretary  of  State — if  the  reports  publish- 
ed in  the  newspapers  represent  their  views  faithfully — 
seem  unwilling  to  allow  the  vast  millions  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's subjects  in  this  country  any  voice  whatever  in  the 
appointment  of  persons  who  decide  questions  which 
concern  not  merely  any  one  man  or  any  set  of  men 
amongst,  them,  but  the  entire  nation  of  them  and  their 
posterity.  Could  there  be  anything  more  in  conflict 
with  reason  and  justice  ?  (Loud  cheers) 

If,  gentlemen,  the  choice  of  Government  in  th( 
selection  of  non-official  members  bad,  even  gener- 
ally, beeu  exercised  in  a  manner  tending  to  promof 
the  'interests  of  the  people  who  might  not  have  beei 
so  auxioua  to  burden  ourselves  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  electing  our  representatives  ourselves.  But, 
unhappily,  as  you  know,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases 
their  choice  has  been  exercised  in  favour  of  persons, 
who  have  proved  to  be  the  least  qualified  or  willing  to 
advocate  the  interests,  and  plead  fearlessly  for  th< 
rights  of  the  people,  nay,  not  unfrequently,  in  favour 
of  persons  whose  presence  in  the  Council  has  helped  to 
contribute  to  the  miseries  of  the  people.  We  would 
much  rather  that  there  were  no  non-official  members  ab 
all  OQ  the  Councils  than  that  there  should  be  members 
who  are  not  in  the  least  in  touch  with  the  people  (hear, 
hear)  and  who  being  ignorant  of  thair  true  conditions  and 
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requirements,  betray  a  cruel  want  of  sympathy  with 
them,  in  heedlessly  supporting  measures  which  tend  to 
increase  Buffering  and  discontent  among  them, 

I  will  recall  to  vonr  min'l  onlv  two  instances  to 
illustrate  what  I  have  said.  A  couple  of  years  ago, 
you  rememher,  the  Government  was  driven  by  reason 
of  its  excessive  and,  as  we  think,  wasteful  military 
expenditure  to  find  some  fresh  means  of  increasing  its 
revenue,  and  it;  resolved  upon  drawing  the  required 
money  from  the  poor,  the  class  least  able  to  offer  any 
resistance  or  protest.  (Shame.)  The  question  came  up 
before  the  legislative  Council  and  unofficial  honour- 
able members,  the  so-called  representatives  of  our 
people,  so  far  from  protesting  against  the  proposal,  gave 
their  ready  consent  to  it.  Some  of  these  gentlemen 
even  went  the  length  of  declaring  that  the  enchanoemenb 
of  the  duty  on  salt  would  not  indict  any  hardship  on  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  people.  (Shims.)  Now,  gentlemen, 
these  big  honourable  gentlemen,  enjoying  private  incomes 
and  drawing  huge  salaries,  may  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  the  addition  of  a  few  annas  every  year  to  the  burdens 
of  the  poor  can  cause  any  serious  hardship  to  them. 
"Bat  those  who  know  in  what  abject  misery  and  pinching 
poverty  our  poorer  classes  generally  exi*t,  know  how 
painfully  the  slightest  increase  in  their  burdens  presses 
upon  them.  Bat  thoae  honourable  members  were  pleased 
to  say  "the  people  will  not  feel  th  •  "le  tax." 

•(Shame.) 

I  will   •  ju   of  only  one    more  case, 

remembor    a    few    months    ago    tha    Government    again 

1  itself  badly  in  wan)  of  money.     Those  who  regulate 
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their  income  by  their  expenditure,  and  not  their  expendi- 
ture by  their  income,  must  frequently  fiad  themselves  in 
that    unhappy    position.     It    became    necessary  to  raise 
more   revenue,   and  after   misappropriating    the    Famine* 
Insurance  Fund,  and    mulcting    the   Provincial   Govern- 
ments (thereby  starving  education  and  arresting  progress 
in  all  directions),   Government    then    resolved    again  on- 
squeezing  something  more  out  of  the  poor.  Ib  resolved  to 
re-impose  the  Patwari  Cess  on  the  ryots  of  the  North-Wes^ 
tern  Provinces  and  Oudh.   Now  you  may  know  that  when 
fehe  Government;  of  our  good  Lord  Ripon  had  (cheers)  by  a 
cessation  of  war  and   warlike     operations    (hear,    hear), 
effected  a  Raving  in   *he   public  expenditure,   and   desired 
to  give  relief  to  fchoso  who  most    needed    it,    they    found 
after  inquiry  that  the  ryots  pf    the    North-Western    Pro- 
vinces and  Oudh  stood  most  especially  in   need    of    some- 
relief,  and  they  remitted  the  Patwari  Cess  to   the    extent 
of  20  lakhs.      But  the  Government  of    Lord    Lansdowne 
has  this  year  reimposed  that  same  cess  upon  them  !  See, 
I     beseech     you,     gentlemen,     what  gross  injustice  has 
been   perpetrated    in  the  re-imposition    of    this    Patwari 
Cess  ?    The   Patwari  Cess  was  remitted  seven  years   ago 
but  the  poor  ryots    have    had  to  pay  it,  it    seems    all  the 
same,  year  after    year.     (Shame)   It    was   said    that  the 
cess  had  been  amalgamated    with    other  taxes  and  could 
be  separated  from  them.      If  the  money  had  had  to  go  to 
the  coff^r^  of  fchH  Government,    such  a    plea  would  never 
have  been  listened   to  for  a  moment.     (Ilear,  hear.)  Bub 
it  was  the  poor  ryot  who    was    concerned,    the  plea  was- 
allowed  to  hold  good,  the  Talukdara  and  Zemindars  were* 
thus  allowed  to  enjoy  the  entire  benefit  of    the    measure 
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which  the  Government  of  Lord  Ripon  had  passed  in  the 
interests  of  ryots  ;  and  it  is  now  on  this  very  plea  thafa 
the  remission  of  the  Cess  did  not  benefit  the  ryot,  that  the 
Patwari  Ceaa  has  been  re-impoaed,  not  on  the  Zemindars 
but  on  the  poor  ryot,  whereby  he  is  now  compelled  to 
pay  the  Ceas,  twice  over  for  no  other  fault  of  his  than 
that  he  is  poor  and  helpless.  (Loud  cheers  and  cries  of 
"  Shame,  shame.") 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Quinton  who  represented  the 
Government  of  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  at  the  Viceroy's 
Council,  said  in  his  speech  on  the  subject  that  the 
consent  of  the  Talukdars  of  Oudh  had  been  obtained 
to  the  measure.  Fancy,  gentleman,  the  jusiioe  of  adding 
to  the  burthens  of  the  ryot  on  the  strength  of  the 
consent  of  the  Zemindar  !  But  that  was  not  all. 
There  were  other  honorable  mdmbara  present  in  the 
Council,  who  said  that  the  re-impjaition  of  the  cess 
would  not  add  much  more  than  about  12  annas  a  year 
to  the  load  of  taxation  on  the  ryot,  and  they  said  it  was 
eo  alight  a  sum  that  the  ryot  would  not  feel  the  pressure 
at  all.  Well,  gentleman,  it  is  sinful  to  desire  unhappines? 
to  any  one.  But  when  I  hear  these  honorable  members 
assert  with  cruel  levity  of  heare  that  the  addition  of  a 
few  annas  a  year  to  tha  burthens  of  the  insufficiently  fed 
and  clothed  poor,  whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  the  Silt 
Tax  or  the  Patwari  Cess  will  not  increase  their  wretched* 
ness  and  misery,  I  feel  tempted  to  exclaim  with  old 
Lear: 

"  Take  physio  pomp, 
*e  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel 

That  thou  may'at shake  the  superflux  to  them 

And  show  the  heavens  more  just." 
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If  theaa  gentlemen  had  to    live    even    for   a  day   or 
two  on  chat  coarse  unpalatable  diet;    whioh  is    the    besG 
our  poor,  often  serving,  can    command  in   the    brightest 
times,  and  if  they  had  to  brave  the  cold  of  our  up-country 
winters  without  ail  those  warm  aad  soft    clothings   they 
themselves  luxuriate    in,    they    would    understand    whafc 
hardship  the   enhancement    of     the   Salt  Tax    and   the 
re-imposition     of      the     Pafcwari     Cess     entails     upon 
the  people.    (Prolonged  cheers.)    There    are  hundreds   of 
thousands    of    ryots    at    this    moment     in    the    North- 
Western  Provinces    and    Oudh    who    cannot   buy    suffi- 
cient cloth     to    cover    even    the    upper    half    of    their 
bodies  properly  bo  protect  themselves  and  their    children 
from  the  piercing  chill  and  cold  of   our   northern    winter 
nights;  and  remamber,  you  gentlemen  of  the  south,  that 
the  times  are  far   more  relentlessly  severe  with  us  there 
than    with   you   hare.     (Hear,    hear.)     These    miserable 
people  cover  themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  when 
the  season  becomes  very  severe,  with  grass  at  night  and 
when  the  intensity  of    the  cold  drives   away  sleep,  they 
warm  themselves  by   burning  some  of   the   very  grass. 
And  even  that  is  now  and  then  taken    away  from  them 
for  feeding  the  cattle  of  officials  on  tour.     (Shame).     Such 
is  the   condition   of   the  people  to   whom  the  honorable 
members  of  the  Viceroy's  Council  said  that  an   increase 
of  12  annas  a  year  in  their  burthens  would  not  mean 
any  serious  hardship!     Do  you   think,   gentlemen,    such 
members  would  be  appointed  to  the  Council  if  the  people 
were  allowed  any  voice  in  their  selection  ?  (No,  no,  never] ! 
And  even  if  they  were  by  some  mistake,  once  appointed, 
would  they  not  be  scornfully  rejected  at  the  next  election  ? 
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(Yes,  yes.)  But  such  men  are  appointed  at  present,  to  tba 
great  disgust  of  the  people  and  the  people  are  forced 
to  submit  to  their  legislatorship.  (Prolonged  cheering)  - 

I  fear,  gentlemen,  I  have  taken  up  too  much  of  your 
time,  and  I  won't  detain  you  any  longer.  I  hope  I 
have  made  it  clear  why  we  pray  the  Government  to 
allow  the  people  the  privilege  of  electing  at  least  half  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  men  whom  the  people 
esteem  and  confide  in  by  reason  of  their  loving  sympathy 
with  them  in  all  their  sorrows  and  joys.  And  I  earnestly 
hope  the  Government  will  no  longer  delay  granting  us 
this  simple  rightful  privilege,  which  while  conducing 
greatly  to  our  happiness,  will  not  fall  to  add  to  the 
strength  and  glory  of  British  rule  in  India.  Gentlemen, 
I  heartily  support  this  resolution.  (Cheers). 


A  FEDERAL  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT 
FOR  INDIA. 


The    following   is   from  a    note  prepared  for  the- 
Decentralisation  Commission  early  in  1908: — 

There  are  eight  major  Provinces  in  British  India 
which  are  administered  by  separate  Provincial  Govern- 
ments. The  administration  of  the  Presidencies  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  is  vested  in  a  Governor-in-Council, 
whose  powers  and  duties  are  regulated  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Bengal,  the  United  Provinces,  Eastern  Bengal 
and  Assam,  the  Punjab  and  Burma  are  administered  by 
Lieutenant-Governors.  The  Central  Provinces  are  still 
under  the  charge  of  a  Chief  Commissioner. 

The  Governor-General  in  Council  is  the  final 
authority  responsible  for  the  finances  and  administration 
of  the  country.  '  But  the  actual  work  of  administration 
is  divided  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
Local  Governments.'  The  Government  of  India,  that  is 
to  say  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  retains  in  its 
own  hands  all  matters  relating  to  foreign  relations,  the- 
defences  of  the  country,  general  taxation,  currency,  debts 
and  tariffs,  post,  telegraphs  and  railways.  Ordinary 
internal  administration,  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
the  revenues,  education,  medical  and  sanitary  arrange- 
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meets,  and  irrigation,  building  and  roads  fall  to  the  share 

of  the  Provincial  Governments.     But.  iu  all  these  matlurs 

the    Government    of    India     exercises    a    general    auil 

constant  control.     It  lays  down   lines  of  general    policy 

and    tests     their    application    from    the    idmioitftrftftioo 

reports,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  annually  submitted  to  it,  of 

the    main    departments    under  the  Local  Governments. 

Besides  the  controlling  officer*    for  departments  which  it 

directly    administers,    such    as    B»ilways,     Post    Offiaa, 

Telegraphs,   the  Survey  of  India,  Geology,   it  employs  a 

number    of    inspecting    or    advisory    officers     for    those 

departments    which    are    primarily    lot's    to    the     Local 

Governments,  including  Agriculture,    Irrigation,  Forests, 

uoation  and  Archaeology,     Not  only   does  is 

receive,  and,  when  necessary,  modify,  thu  annual  budget? 

of  the  Local  Governments,   bus  evary  new   appointment 

of  importance,  every  large  addition  even  to  minor  estan- 

li-"hrnents   has   to  receive  its  dpocifn   sanction,   with  the 

practical  result  that  no  new  departure  in  administration 

oan   be    undertaken    without    its    preliminary    approval. 

'Outside    Madras    and    Bombay    the    approval     of    ths 

Governor-General   is   necessary   to   the   appointment    of 

some  of  the   most  important  offiaerd  of  the  Provincial 

administration.'     '  In  all  provinces,  questions    of   policy 

or  of  special  importance  ara  submitted  for  the  orders  of 

the    Governor-General    in    Council,      and    the    finano:al 

powers  of  the  Local  Governments  are  limited  by  definite 

and  strict  rules.'     That  is  to  say  '  the  L  >oal  Governments 

are   merely  delegates  of  the  Supreme  Govornmont,   and 

exercise  financial    and   other   functions    aubjuci.    to    its 

approval  and    control.' 
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The    Government    of    India     condaiers    itself    the 
master  of  the   entire  revenues  of    the  whole    of    British 
India.     Up  to  the  year  1870,  each  of  the    Local  Govern- 
mflnts  used    to    present    feo    the    Governor-General    in 
Council,  its  estimates  of   expenditure    during  the  coming 
twelve  months.     The  Governor-General  in  Council,  after 
comparing  these  collected    estimates    with    the  expected 
revenue  from  all  India,  granted   to  each    Local    Govern- 
ment such  sums  as  could  be  spared  for  its  local  servicefl. 
The  evils  and    disadvantages    of    this     system  led  Lord 
Mayo  to  introduce  a  system  of  financial  decentralisation. 
After  undergoing    several    modifications,     this    has  DOW 
developed  into  the  system  of  (/Mem- permanent  settlements 
introduced  ia  1904.     Certain  heads  of  revenue  have  been 
declared  to  be    wholly    Imperial,     certain     others   to  be 
wholly  Provincial,  the  revenues  of  other  heads  are  to  be 
shtred  between  tha  Imperial  and  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments in  certain  proportions.     These  settlements  are   to 
be  permanent  only  iu  the  sense  that  they  shall    not    be 
subject  to  revision  at  the  end  of  fixed  periods.     But  the 
Government  of  India   has  reserved  to  it-self   the  power  to 
revise  the  settlement  of  any  or  all  Provinces  at  any  time 
whenever  necessity  may  demand  it.      The    Government 
of  India  will  be  the  sole  judge  of    such  a  necessity.     The 
Local  Governments  will  have  no  voice    in  the  matter,  nor 
ha?e  the  Local  Governments    any  potential  voice  in  deter- 
mining the  terms  of  these  settlements.     These  are  based 
on  no  just  or  equitable    principle.     The  Government  of 
India  Uid  down  certain  rules,  and  applying  them     to  the 
actual  figures,  it  was  found  that;  the  aggregate    Provincial 
-expenditure  rti  J  rather  leas  than    one-fourth  of  the 
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whole,  while  the  Imperial  expenditure,  which  includes  the 
army  and  •  the  home  charges,  was  in  excess  of  three- 
fourths.  These  proportions  have  accordingly  been  taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  division  of  revenue  between  Imperial 
and  Provincial,  though  numerous  adjustments  have  bean 
made  to  meet  certain  difficulties.  This  fairly  represents 
the  present  position  of  the  Provincial  Governments  both 
as  regards  the  general  administrative  and  financial  power 
which  they  enjoy  under  the  Supreme  Government. 

The  system  described  above  has  served  to  establish 
political  unity  and  uniformity  of  administration  through 
out  the  Indian  Empire.  It  has  contributed  to  the  expan- 
sion and  the  development  of  that  Empire.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  has  commanded  the  financial  resources  of 
the  whole  country,  and  has  used  those  resources  a  great 
deal  too  liberally  for  Imperial  purposes.  Ifi  has  nod 
devoted  an  adeqnate  share  of  t-heso  resources  to  promote 
the  moral  and  material  progress  of  the  people,  The  reault 
has  been  that  the  condition  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
contrasts  very  unfavourably  with  the  splendour  of  the 
Empire.  The  injustice  of  the  existing  arrangement;  is 
patent  from  the  facfe  fcbafc  while  for  many  years 
the  Government  of  India  baa  been  revilliug  surpluses 
some  of  the  Provinces  which  have  contributed  largely  to 
those  surpluses,  have  been  living  on  subsistence  allow- 
ances. The  very  fact  that  the  aggregate  Provincial 
expenditure  which  has  to  provide  for  the  whole  of  the 
ordinary  internal  administration,  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  revenue,  for  education,  medical  and  sanitary 
arrangements,  buildings  and  road:?,  in  all  the  Provinces 
of  India,  represents  rather  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
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•whole,  while  Imperial  expenditure,  which  includes  the 
Army  and  the  Home  Charges,  is  in  excess  of  three- 
fonrtbe,  makes  it  sufficiently  clear  that  unless  the 
existing  arrangements  are  radically  changed,  sufficient 
provision  oaunot  be  made  for  promoting  the  most  vital 
interests  of  the  people. 

The  eight  major  Provinces  of  India  are  equal  in 
extent  of  area  and  population  to  several  large  countries 
of  Europe.  Burma  is  about  the  size  of  Sweden,  with 
nearly  twice  its  population  ;  Bengal  (undivided),  though 
ftlighlly  smaller  in  size  than  Burma,  contains  nearly 
.1  times  aa  many  inhabitants,  and  about  twice  as 
many  as  France;  Madras  has  nearly  as  large  a  popula- 
tion as  the  United  Kingdom  ;  Bombay  approximates 
in  area  to  the  United  Kingdom,  though  its  population 
it;  much  smaller  ;  the  United  Provinces  contain  many 
more  souls  than  Austria-Hungary  :  the  Central  Provin- 
ces including  Berar,  cover  almost  as  large  an  area  as  the 
United  Provinces  with  thirteen  millions  of  people  :  and 
the  Punjab,  only  a  slightly  smaller  area  with  twenty 
million.  His  Majesty's  Government  in  England  and 
the  Government  of  India  have  recognised  that  each  of 
these  Provinces  is  large  and  important  enough  to  require  a 
«eparate  Provincial  Government.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  each  has  been  given  its  separate 
legislative  Council;  each  has  its  independent  system  of 
administration,  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  its  separate 
departments  of  education,  of  medical  and  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  of  public  works.  It  is  high  time 
tuateaoh  of  these  Governments  which  are  responsible  for 
the  weal  or  woe  of  the  many  millions  committed  to  their 
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care,  should  be  given   a  larger  measure  of  both  adminis- 
trative and  financial  power. 

A   MORE  RESPONSIBLE   GOVERNMENT. 

To  bring  this  about  the  unitary  form  of  government 
which  prevails  at  present  should  be  converted  into  the 
federal  system,  The  Provincial  Governments  should 
cease  to  be  mere  delegates  of  the  Supreme  Government, 
but  should  be  made  semi-independent  Governments.  A 
similar  proposal  was,  I  believe,  put  forward  before  the 
Government  about  the  time  when  Lord  Mayo  deter- 
mined to  invest  Provincial  Governments  with  a  share  of 
financial  responsibility  in  order  Co  minimise  the  evils  of 
over-centralization. 

'  More  than  one  of  his  predecessors ,'  says  Sir 
William  Hunter,  'had  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion, 
and  indeed  one  school  of  Indian  statesmen  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  advocate  the  almost  complete  financial  indepen- 
dence of  the  Local  Governments.  This  school  would 
surrender  to  each  separate  administration  the  revenue 
raised  within  its  territories,  on  the  single  condition  of  a 
rateable  contribution  for  the  expenditure  common  to  the 
Empire,  such  as  the  army  and  the  public  debt.  Unfortu- 
nately their  scheme  was  not  adoped.  I  venture  to 
think  that  if  it  had  been  adopted,  Provincial  Governments 
would  have  been  able  to  devote  vastly  greater  sums  to 
promote  the  moral  and  material  progress  of  the  people 
entrusted  to  their  care,  then  they  have  actually  been 
able  to  do.  However,  the  progress  in  administration 
which  has  been  achieved  during  the  last  thirty-seven 
years,  makes  it  easier  to  adopt  the  scheme  now,  and  the 
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necessity  for  doing  so  has  become  greater.  This 
will  no*  in  any  way  impair  or  injuriously  affect;  the 
unity  of  the  Empire.  The  Government  of  India  should 
retain  in  its  hands,  as  at  present,  all  matters  relating 
to  foreign  relations,  the  defences  of  the  country,  currency, 
debt,  tariffs,  poat,  telegraphs  and  railways.  It  should 
continue  to  receive  all  the  revenue  and  receipts  derived 
from  heads  which  are  at  present  called  '  Imperial.'  To* 
meet  the  ordinary  Imperial  expenditure,  which  will  nob 
be  met  by  these  receipts,  it  should  require  the  various 
Provincial  Governments  to  make  a  rateable  contribution 
based  on  a  definite  and  reasonable  principle.  Having 
secured  this,  the  Government  of  India  should  leave  the 
Provincial  Governments  perfect  freedom  in  levying  and 
spending  their  revenues  as  they  may  consider  best  in  the 
interests  of  the  people.  It  should  exercise  its  power  of 
imposing  additional  general  taxation  in  any  Province, 
only  when  it.  has  to  meet  any  extraordinary  expenditure, 
and  when  the  Province  or  provinces  concerned  have 
refused  to  give  the  assistance  required.  Thia  will  impose 
a  very  much-needed  and  healthy  check  upon  the 
spending  tendencies  of  the  Government  of  India,  and 
make  it  possible  for  the  Provincial  Governments  to  retain 
in  their  hands,  and  to  devote  a  fair  proportion  of  their 
revenues  to  promote  the  well  being  of  the  people. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Government  of  India  is 
terribly  overgrown,  particularly  in  the  military  depart- 
ment, and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a 
reasonable  reduction  made  in  ifc.  Until  this  is  done  the 
Provinces  may  have  to  contribute  almost  the  same 
amount  that  they  have  to  do  at  present.  But  it  is  not 
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unreasonable  to  hope  that  that  expenditure  may  be 
somewhat  curtailed  in  the  near  future,  in  view  of  the 
convention  made  with  RuasU  and  the  alliance  made  with 
Japan. 

CONSTITUTION   OF  THE   PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENTS. 

If  increased  administration  and  financial  powers  ara 
to  be  given  to  Provincial  Governments  and  the  general 
control  which  the  Government  of  India  exercises  over 
them  even  in  matters  which  have  been  entrusted  to  them, 
is  to  be  removed,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  their  character 
and  constitution  should  be  improved.  Bombay  and  Madras 
are  governed  by  a  Governor  in  Council,  which  consists 
of  two  members.  It  is  desirable  that  two  more  members 
should  be  added  to  that  Council  gf  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  and  it  has  been  recently  stated  chat  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  have 
expressed  their  willingness  to  appoint  an  Indian  as  a 
Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General.  The  recommendation,  therefore,  to  have  two 
Indians  as  Members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Governor  in  Council  in  Madras  and  Bombay  has  both 
reason  and  a  kind  of  precedent  in  support;  of  it  and  will, 
I  hope,  be  accepted. 

A  GOVERNOR  IN  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  UNITED 
PROVINCES. 

• 

The  United  Provinces  are  the  second  of  the  larger 
Provinces  of  India.  Though  they  cover  a  smaller  area  than 
Madras  or  Bombay,  they  have  a  population  of  48  millions, 
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whereas  Madras  and  Bombay  have  a  population  of  only 
38  millions  and  19  millions,  respectively.  So  far  back  aa 
1883,  the  Charter  Act  of  that  year  directed  that  the 

.denoy  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal  should  ba  divided 
into  two  didtiuoi  Presidencies,  one  to  be  styled  the 
Presidency  of  Fort  William  in  Baagal,  and  the  other,  the 
Presidency  of  Agra.  The  same  Act  provided  that;  "  the 
Executive  Government  of  each  of  the  several  Presidencies 
of  Fort;  William  in  Bengal,  Fort  Saint  Gaorge,  Bombay, 
and  Agr*  shall  be  administered  by  a  Governor  and  three 
Councillors."  . 

But  the  new  Presidency  of  Agra  was  never  fully 
constituted,  chiefly  because  of  financial  difficulties  ;  and 
two  years  later  an  amending  Act  empowered  the 
Governor-General  to  appoint  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
instead  for  the  North-Western  Provinces,  and  to  declare 
and  limit  his  authority. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Government  is  however, 
ever  so  much  better  now  than  it  was  in  1833.  And 
taking  into  account  the  vast  changes  that  have  occurred 
during  the  three-quarters  cf  a  century  that  have  since 
elapsed,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  Provinces  should  no 
longer  be  kept  out  of  the  benefit  of  being  governed  by  a 
Governor  in  Council  who  should  be  a  statesman  of  rank' 
and  experience,  and  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  appointed 
fresh  from  England.  The  Indian  Civil  Service  has  no 
doubt  produced  some  Governors  of  great  ability  and 
power,  like  Sir  Antony  Mao  Donnell,  who  have  attained 
greater  buooess  and  distinction  as  rulers  of  men  than  has 
fallen  to  the  lob  of  many  Governors.  The  door  of  appoint- 
ment should  ba  open  to  men  of  such  exceptional  ability 
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:n  the  service.  But:,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  appoint- 
ment; should,  as  a  rule,  he  made  from  among  statesmen 
of  rank  and  experience  in  England.  If  the  selection  is 
properly  made,  a  gentleman  coming  fresh  from  the  free 
atmosphere  of  England  is  likely  to  infuse  something  more 
of  that  sympathy  which  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  graciously  wished  to  see  more  largely  diffused 
in  the  lodian  Administration,  than  is  generally  to  be  seen 
at  present. 

If  a  Governor  in  Council  is  appointed,  the  Board  of 
Revenue  should  he  abolished,  and  two  senior  Members  of 
the  Civil  Service,  who  ara  at  present  appointed  members 
of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  should  be  appointed  as  the 
Councillors  of  the  Govarnor.  It  would  ba  desirable  fchab 
one  of  the  two  Councillors  should,  as  is  tbe  case  in 
Bombay,  be  taken  from  the  Judicial  branch  of  tbe 
service,  and  the  other  from  tbe  Executive  branch.  In 
addition  feo  these,  there  should  be  two  Indian  Councillors 
in  the  Executive  Council.  The  advantages  of  having 
Indians  of  ability  and  experience  in  the  Executive 
Councils  of  the  different  Provinces  will  be  very 
great,  The  executive  Government  composed  of  Europeans 
only,  whether  they  be  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
or  not,  is  not  always  able  to  correctly  understand  or 
appreciate  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  Indian?,  and  is 
thus  led  to  commit  mistakes  which  could,  and  would 
be  easily  avoided  if  it  had  timely  and  trustworthy  advice. 
As  tbe  people  of  India  are  awakening  to  a  new  conscious- 
ness of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  will  endeavour 
more  and  more  to  realise  them,  the  importance  of  the 
presence  in  the  Executive  Council  of  Indians  of  ability 
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and  integrity  who  may  be  able  to  correctly  interpret 
Ibeir  views  and  actions  to  the  Government,  cannot  be 
exaggerated. 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCILS. 
In  order  that  the  increased  administrative  and 
financial  power  should  be  exercised  by  the  Provincial 
Governments  to  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  people,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  number  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  the  Legislative  Council  should  be  increased 
and  that  they  should  have  the  power  to  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  budget,  and  to  divide  the  Council  upon  such 
amendments,  as  also  upon  any  motions  which  they  may 
think  it  fib  to  bring  forward.  Half  the  members  of  Council 
should  be  elected,  one-fourth  nominated  by  Government, 
and  one-fourth  officials.  The  Governor  should  have  the 
right  of  vetoing  any  resolution  arrived  at  by  a  majority 
of  :he  Council.  This  will  secure  a  better  administration, 
financial  and  general,  than  is  possible  without  it.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  "  good 
finance  cannot  be  attained  without  intelligent  care  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens.  The  rules  of  budgetary  legis- 
lation are  serviceable  in  keeping  administration  within 
limits  ;  bub  prudent  expenditure,  productive  and  equitable 
taxation,  and  due  equilibrium  between  income  and  outlay 
vill  only  be  found  when  responsibility  is  enforced  by  fche 
public  opinion  of  an  active  and  enlightened  community." 
Provision  should,  therefore,  be  made  for  the  adequate 
representation  of  such  public  opinion  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  and  in  order  to  make  that  opinion  effective 
lor  good,  the  representatives  should  be  given  a  real  voice 
ic  the  discussion  of  the  budget. 
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The  proposals  I  have  made  above  apply  to  all  the 
aight  major  Provinces  of  India.  It  may  be  said  tbaft 
the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  which  are  under  a 
Chief  Commissioner  now,  should  not  be  given  the  same 
kind  of  Government  as  is  proposed  for  the  large  regulation 
Provinces.  But  the  population  of  the  Central  Provinces 
is  larger  than  that;  of  Burma,  which  is  placed  under  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  smallest  of 
these  eight  Provinces  is  large  enough  to  require  the  kind 
of  Government  that  I  have  proposed  for  the  largest  of 
them. 

THE  COST. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  my  proposals,  official  salaries 
range  excessively  high  in  India,  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
curtailment,  of  them.  At  any  rate,  in  making  the  new 
appointments  that  will  have  to  be  made  if  my  proposals 
are  accepted,  a  reasonably  lower  scale  of  salaries  ought 
to  be  prescribed.  But  even  if  that  is  not  done,  I  believe 
that  the  improvement  in  administration  which  will  result 
-*ill  more  than  compensate  for  any  increase  in  expendi- 
ture. 


THE  MINTO-MORLEY  REFORMS. 


.it  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  the  "  Indian  Review  "" 
Pandit  Malaviya  contributed  the  following  to  the 
Symposium  on  the  Reform  Proposals  published  in  the 
December  Number  of  1908. 

The  people  and  the  Government  have  both  to  be 
ooograiulacdd  OQ  tha  proposals  of  reform  which  have 
beeo  put  forward  by  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
SeoraUry  of  Siate.  The  reforms  have  been  conceived  in 
a  truly  liberal  aud  praiseworthy  spirit.  They  will,  when 
carried  out,  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  full  of  hope 
aud  promise  for  the  future.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy 
and  Lord  Morley  are  entitled  to  our  lasting  gratitude  for 
thea&atesmanlike  wisdom  and  courage  which  they  have 
shown  iu  formulating  these  proposals.  They  are  also 
entiltdu  to  our  gratitude  for  having  published  the  proposals 
to  give  the  public  a  full  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinions  regarding  them  and  making  further  suggestions. 
I  have  hopes  that  the  reforms  will  be  made  still  more 
liberal  aud  beneficial  before  they  take  their  final  shape. 
Tbe  Government  are  to  be  particularly  congratulated 
upon  deciding  to  create  a  non-official  majority  in  the 
Provinoia!  Councils.  I  venture  to  way  that  they  should 
have  adopted  the  same  course  in  regard  to  the  Supreme 
.noil.  Ic  would  be  quite  safe  and  wise  to  do  so,  If*, 
however,  that  must  be  postponed  for  the  future,  then 
the  proposals  of  Hie  Excellency  the  Viceroy  to  have  an 
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equal  number  of  official  and  non-official  members    in  bia 
Council  should  at  least,  be  accepted. 

Tho  proposed  reforms  mark  the  second  great  triumph 
of  the  Congress  movement — the  ffrst  having  been  tha 
passing  of  the  Indian  Councils  Act  of  1892. 

II 

Pandit  Malaviya  seconded  the  following  resolution 
at  the  twenty  third  Indian  National  Congress  held  at 
Madras  in  December  1908: 

11  This  Congress  desires  to  give  expression  to  the  deep 
and  general  satisfaction  with  lohich  the  Reform  proposals 
formulated  in  Lord  Morley's  despatch  have  been  received 
throughout  the  country  ;  it  places  on  record  its  sense  of  the 
high  statesmanship  which  has  dictated  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  the  matter  and  it  tenders  to  Lord  Morley 
and  Lord  Minto  its  most  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  for 
their  proposals. 

"  This  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  proposed 
expansion  of  the  Legislative  Councils  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  powers  and  functions ,  in  the  appointment  of 
Indian  members  to  the  Executive  Councils  with  the  creation 
of  such  Councils  where  they  do  not  exist,  and  the  further 
development  of  Local  Self -Government,  constitute  a  large 
and  liberal  instalment  of  the  reforms  needed  to  give  the 
people  of  this  country  a  substantial  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs  and  to  bring  the  administration  into 
closer  touch  tuith  their  wants  and  feelings. 

"  This  Congress  expresses  its  confident  hope  that  the 
details  of  the  proposed  Scheme  will  be  worked  out  in  the 
same  liberal  spirit  in  which  its  main  provisions  as  out- 
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lined    in  the  Secretary  of   State's  despatch  have   been 
conceived." 

In  doing  so  he  said  : — 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  brother-delegatas, — While  the 
eloquent  voioe  of  my  esteemed  friend  is  still  ringing  in 
your  ears,  it  seams  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  try  to 
address  you  on  the  same  subject ;  but  duty  has  to  ba 
done  ;  it  oan  neither  be  delayed  nor  abandoned.  I  crave 
your  indulgence  for  a  few  minutes  in  whioh  I  will  try 
to  explain  the  position  of  the  Congress.  I  am  sure  we 
are  all  of  one  mind  in  expressing  our  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  liberal  and  praiseworthy  spirit;  whioh  has  dictated 
the  action  of  the  Government  of  India  and  whioh  has 
inspired  the  proposals  of  reform  whioh  they  have 
formulated.  I  am  sure  we  feel  warmly  grateful  and  we 
feel  that  they  have  done  us  a  real  service  in  formulating 
theae  proposals.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  ic  is  that  there 
is  such  an  unanimity  among  all  Congressmen  in  expres- 
sing our  gratitude  to  Lord  Morley  and  Lord  Minto  for 
Ihe  services  they  have  done  to  India,  for  the  statesmanlike 
wisdom,  courage,  and  coolness  they  have  shown  in 
formulating  these  proposals  and  in  persevering  with  them. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  a  day  upon  whioh  not  only  we  have  to 
congratulate  ourselves,  but  it  is  one  on  whioh  the  great 
English  nation  has  to  be  largely  congratulated.  Twenty- 
three  years  ago,  when  the  Congress  met  for  the  first  time 
iis  great  city,  our  late  lamented  countryman,  Raja  Sir 
T.  Madhava  Rio,  speaking  as  Chairman  of  the  Recep- 
tion Committee,  said  that  the  Congress  was  the  soun- 
deit  triumph  of  British  education  and  a  crown  of 
glory  to  the  British  nation.  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  indeed 
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the  Congress  has  bean  such  a  triumph  of  British 
adminiifcratioQ  aud  crown  of  glory  to  thu  British  nation. 
You  may  remember  that  nearly  fifty  years  ago  when 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  assumed  direob 
control  of  the  Government  of  India,  in  that  year  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  Parliament  as  to  the 
system  of  Government  to  be  introduced  in  this  country. 
During  the  debate  member  afcer  member  got  up  and 
expressed  t,be  desire  that  India  should  be  governed  on 
the  most  liberal  principles.  I  will  not  weary  you  by 
reproducing  many  extracts  from  those  speeches,  but  I 
will  remind  you  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  Speak- 
ing on  the  subject  he  said  "there  never  was  a  more 
practical  writer  than  Mr.  Kaye,  and  in  his  history  ho 
says  : — the  admission  of  the  natives  of  India  to  the 
highest  office  of  State  is  simply  a  question  of  time." 
And  there  is  another  name  entitled  to  great;  weight  in 
this  house.  Mr,  Halliday  says  : — "I  believe  that  our 
misson  in  India  is  to  qualify  the  natives  for  governing 
themselves." 

Other  speakers  spoke  in  the  same  strain  and  the 
Proclamation  that  was  issued  subsequently  by  Her 
Majesty  promised  definitely  that  all  the  privileges  that 
her  English  subjects  enjoyed  would  be  extended  to  her 
Indian  subjects  as  they  received  education  and  gained 
more  experience,  qualified  themselves  for  the  discharge 
of  duties  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  discharge. 
Gentlemen,  it  took  many  years  before  these  excellent 
ideas  were  put  into  action.  But  a  beginning  was  made 
very  shortly  after  the  Proclamation.  You  know  how 
the  Councils  Act  of  1SG1  had  provided  that  Indian 
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members  should  be  appointed  fco  the  Viceroy's  Council. 
Under  that  provision  Indian  members  were  appointed, 
baft  that  measure  of  reform  was  not  sufficient.  When 
the  Congress  met  in  1885  ib  formulated  a  definite 
scheme  of  representation  of  the  people  of  India  in  the 
Council*  of  H.  B.  the  Viceroy  and  in  the  Local  Councils. 
The  Congress  expressed  its  earnest  belief  that  the 
repr  Q  of  the  people  of  India  in  the  Coun- 

cils WRS  pMenHnl  for  tbs  good  administration  of  the 
country.  Gentlemen,  at  that  time  the  Congress  laid 
down  a  scheme  and  that  scheme  is  one  which  we  have 
yefe  to  ppo  realised  in  its  full  measure.  In  1886  the 
Congress  expressed  the  opinion  that  half  the  members  of 
the  Supreme  Legislative  Council  should  be  elected, 

fourth  should  be  officials  and  one  fourth  should  be 
nominated.  It  expressed  the  same  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  Provincial  Councils.  It  also  aeked  for  powers  of" 

-pellation,  for  discussing  the  budget,  for  moving 
resolution P,  in  fact  a  complete  scheme  was  formulated 
in  1886.  That  same  scheme  was  repeated  in  greater 

oss  in  1889  when    the   late  Charles   Bradlaugh   ad- 

-*d  the  Congress  meeting  at  Bombay.  Gentlemen, 
in  those  early  years  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  to  thia 
repolution  were  men  who  had  occupied  most  eminent 
rosit;ons  in  this  country.  The  late  Mr.  Justice  Telang 
r)  Mr.  Dadabhni  Naoroji  (Loud  and  Prolonged 
cheers),  Sir  S  Subrarnania  Aiyar  (Cheers),  Mr.  Eardley 
Norton,  Mr-.  George  Yule,  Pandit  Ajodhya  Nath,— men 
like  these  had  most  earnestly  oupporfced  the  proposals 
*hich  the  Congress  had  pub  forward,  that  half  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council  should  be  elected,  one- 
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fourth  should  be  officials  and  one-fourth  Dominated.  So  t 
also  in  the  oaas  of  Provincial  Councils.  That  was  fche 
view  which  the  Congress  put  forward  agaiu  and  again; 
that  is  the  view  which  the  vast  majority  of  our  educated 
countrymen  hold  at  this  moment  to  be  a  sound  view. 
We  believe  that  the  time  baa  coma  when,  not  only  in 
the  Provincial  Councils,  but  also  in  tha  Supreme  Council, 
htlf  the  members  at  least,  should  be  elected  represen- 
tatives of  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  at  beinn  on 
view,  if  we  come  forward  to  offer  our  unstinted  and 
grateful  support;  to  the  proposals  of  Lord  Morley  and 
Lnrd  Minto,  it  is  not  that  wa  feel  that  the  country  is  not 
prepared  to  have  that  measure  of  reform  carried  out  in 
respect  of  the  Supreme  Council,  it  is  not  that  we  feel 
that  the  need  for  reform  is  less  urgent  or  is  less  pressing 
than  it  was  25  years  ago,  during  which  we  have  gained 
experience  by  being  members  of  Council  and  by  working 
other  institutions— it  is  not  that  tho  need  for  it  is  le?? 
pressing  now  ;  but,  we  feel  that  we  should  continue  to 
act  in  the  wise  and  sober  spirit  which  the  Congres?  hap 
from  tha  vary  first;  rlRu'wal  in  receiving  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Government  (Cheers  )  We  apked  that  half 
the  members  of  the  Legislativa  Councils  should  be 
elected  ;  that  was  in  1885-86  ;  yet  when  the  time  oanae 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Indian  Councils  Act,  wo  were 
content  to  receive  a  very  much  smaller  instalment  of 
reform,  We  feel  to-day  as  we  felt  in  1886  and  1889  tbafc 
half  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Viceroy's  Council 
at  least  should  be  elected  by  the  people  ;  yet  we  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  instalment  of  reform  which  the 
Government  are  pleased  to  put  forward  for  our  acceptance. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  I  only  wish  to  point  out— -I  refer 
to  it  because  there  is  au  idea  hi  some  circles,  Dot  only 
in  England,  but  here,  that  we  are  receiving  more  than 
ever  we  asked  for.  There  is  an  idea  abroad,  and 
agitation  has  been  set:  on  foot  probably  under  the  im- 
preaeion  that  Lord  Morley  and  Lord  Minto  are  under 
the  influence  of  generous  and  liberal  instincts  giving  to 
as  more  nhan  what;  we  asked  for,  or  what  is  needed 
in  the  interests  of  the  country.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
have  lolii  you  and  I  will  give  you  the  reasons  very 
briefly  in  order  to  show  the  value  of  the  support  which 
the  Congress  is  rendering  to  the  Government  in  accept- 
ing the  proposals,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  urgent  is  the 
need  for  reforming  the  Supreme  Council  in  the  way  the 
Congress  has  advocated  and  how  beneficial  will  be  the 
results  not  only  for  the  people  but  also  to  the  Govern- 
ment. I  will  refer  to  only  one  or  two  instances. 
Gentlemen,  you  know  above  all  things  the  Government 
of  India  like  all  other  Governments  require  the  good 
will  and  moral  support  of  the  people  over  whom 
Providence  hag  placed  them  to  govern,  That  good  will 
in  a  more  valuable  asset  than  all  the  armies  which  any 
•Government  has.  English  statesmen  have  always  re- 
cognized that  it  is  so.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  so;  Lord 
Morley  said  so  ;  and  every  liberal  and  far-sighted  states- 
man has  acknowledged  that  to  be  the  true  view  even  in 
the  case  of  India.  In  order  Co  retain  the  good-will  of 
the  people  there  is  nothing  more  important  than  that 
the  Government  of  India  should  be  able  to  conduct  the 
administration  of  the  country  with  a  sole  eye  to  the  good 
•of  tie  people.  They  said  in  1858  "  we  want  to  govern 
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India  for  India  and  nob  to  please  the  party  bore,  and 
must  adopt  principles  which  will  be  thoroughly  accept- 
able and  intelligible  to  the  people  of  India."  You  know 
that  the  Government  of  India  as  they  are  constituted, 
are  to  a  great  extent  under  tho  thumb  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  id  under  the 
thumb  of  the  War  Office,  If  you  have  a  good  Secretary 
of  State,  even  he  cannot  always  protect;  your  interests. 
I  will  refer  to  the  question  of  the  Military  burden  im- 
posed on  India.  Government  of  India  after  Government 
of  India  have  fought  against  the  injustice  of  imposing 
bhe  Military  charge  upon  the  Government  of  India.  We 
owe  them  our  deepest  thanks  for  the  attitude  they  have 
adopted  in  this  matter;  yet  they  found  it  difficult  to  gefe 
justice  done  to  India.  In  the  matter  of  cotton  excise 
duty  who  does  cot  know  that  the  Government  of  India 
will  not  have  imposed  that  unjust  taxation  if  they  had 
been  left  to  themselves  ?  If  the  Government  of  India 
cannot,  by  reason  of  position  that  they  occupy  in  the 
economy  of  the  British  Empire,  always  command  or 
exercise  that  independence  which  is  needed  to  protect  the 
interest  of  this  country,  what  oan  be  more  reasonable  in 
the  interest  of  the  Government  of  India  themselves  than 
that  they  should  have  a  larger  measure  of  support  from 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  Council  ?  If 
there  were  half  the  body  of  the  Council  composed  of 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  if  they  recorded 
their  opinions  in  clear  and  certain  tones,  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  would  probably  have  hesitated  a 
great  deal  more  before  they  imposed  either  the  military 
burden  or  such  an  impost  as  the  cottcn  exercise  duty 
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j    people  of    ludia.     Yet,   what    ia    the  result  ? 

re  is  any    dtujuiit  of  ill-feeling  caused  in  the  cou^L.y 

:ue    imposition  of  such   unjust  burden.     Therefore  in 

the  interests  of   sound  administration  itself,  it  will  be  an 

advantage   to  have    half  the    number   of    members  to  be 

elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

Look  at  the  question   from  the  point  of  view  of  tha 
people.     Tuere  is  the  question  of  Irrigation  v.  Railways. 
Times  out  of  number,    not    only    representatives  of   the 
people  but    some  of  the    highest  officials    of    the  Govern- 
ment, no  less  an  authority  than  Lord  Macdonell,  presid- 
e/or the  F*mioa  Commission,  expressed  the  strong 
.ion  thai  irrigation  should  receive  more  abteution  than 
railways.     Yet   what  do  we  find?     Tna  Government  of 
India  are  de/o&iog  more    money  to  build    railways   than 
.  jinote  irrigation.     So    also  in  the  matter  of  Primary 
Education;    if   you   had   elected    representatives  in  the 
Council  oubir    dUjjpjrt  would    enable  thn  Government   of 
India  to    carry  on    the  administration  better  and    to  the 
greater    satisfaction  of    the  people   and  to  the    stronger 
eeourioy  oi  the  British  rule  ;  in  that  it  will  win  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  the  people.     I  have  referred  to   this  to 
show  that  the  need  for  the  reform  of  the  Supreme  Council 
ia  very    pressing    and  wa  feel  tnat    it    is  that    we  can 
aoandou  it;  yet  as  I  bold  you,  we  are  prepared  to  receive 
ihe   instalment  of  reform  which  the    Government  have 
.jrward,  in  a  truly  grateful  spirit,    That  is  a  remark- 
proof,  I  hope,  of  obe  way  in  which  tha  action  ot  the 
.vill    ba  received  by  the  educated  people  of 
India  in  all   matters  where  the    Government    take  them 
;r    confidence.     That  shows    that,  if  they    had 
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admitted  us  to  tha  Supreme  Council,  we  should  not  run 
away  with  mad  ideas,  pester  them  with  mad  ideas,  bub 
be  reasonable  and  considerate  in  pressing  for  reforms  in 
matters  which  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
peopld  and  would  not  hamper  them  in  any  of  their 
actions. 

I  hope,  having  said  that  much,  I  need  noh  take  up 
much  more  time  in  dwelling  upon  r.ho  reforms.  My 
esteemed  friend  has  done  so,  and  the  resolution  very  well 
summarises  the  main  features  of  the  reform,  There  baa 
not  been  time  enough  to  discuss  all  the  proposals,  bub 
there  are  one  or  two  points  which  are  matters  of 
importance,  which  I  crave  your  indulgence  to  say  some- 
thing about}.  Toe  most  important  is  about  the  ques- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  Executive  Members  in  the 
Councils.  We  are  thankful  to  the  Government  of  India, 
and  to  Lord  Morley  that  they  have  decided  to  appoints 
Indians  as  Members  of  the  Executive  Councils.  Thab 
again  is  a  prayer  which  the  Congress  had  been  repeat- 
ing year  after  year  for  a  long  time.  Certainly  ic  must 
be  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  Congressmen  that 
so  many  of  their  recommendations  have  been  accepted 
by  Government.  But,  gentlemen,  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  there  is  a  suggestion  which  it  is  important  to 
make,  Lord  Morley  has  said  that  he  proposed  to  take 
powers  under  the  Act  which  is  to  be  introduced  into 
Parliament  to  appoint  an  Indian  Member  to  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Viceroy  and  of  the  Provincial  Government. 
I  beg  to  suggest  and  hope  chat  the  Congress  is  of  one 
mind  in  this  matter — that  the  powers  should  nob  ba 
merely  taken  to  appoint  a  member  when  the  Secretary 
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of  State  may  like,  but  that  it  should  be  provided  for  in 
the  Statute  (Hear,  hear  and  cheers.)  There  is  any 
amount  of  reason  iu  support  of  this  suggestion.  I  will 
refer  you  only  to  incidents  to  show  that  the  need  for  ib 
IB  argent.  You  remember,  gentlemen,  as  a  rule,  it)  is  our 
experience  that  when  matters  are  not  provided  for  in  the 
Statute,  when  they  are  left  to  the  will  and  pleasure,  to 
the  particular  idiosyncracies  or  to  the  generous  instinct 
of  a  particular  representative  of  His  Majesty  who  may 
for  the  time  control  the  destinies  of  India,  the  reforms 
are  not  always  carried  out  as  the  interests  of  the  country 
demand  that  they  should  be.  When  the  Councils  Acs 
of  1861  was  under  discussion  in  Parliament  a  question 
was  asked  by  Mr.  Bright,  and  in  answer  to  that;  ques- 
tion the  then  Secretary  of  State  said  that  a  member  of 
Council  would  be  able  to  propose  a  resolution  to  any 
question  of  revenue  precisely  as  they  could  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  was  said  in  1861,  yet  not 
once  was  this  privilege  exercised.  Ib  was  not  put  in  the 
Statute,  it  was  therefore  nob  recognised  as  a  thing  which 
ought  to  be  brought  into  practice  and  ifc  was  not  brought 
into  practice.  I  will  give  you  another  instance.  In  the 
matter  of  appointment  of  Indian  members  of  Council  no 
man  could  have  used  more  strong,  more  emphatic,  clear 
and  binding  language  than  was  the  language  used  by  Sir 
Charles  Wood  iu  discussing  that  measure.  Suggestions 
had  been  made  by  several  members  that  that  Act  should 
provide  that  a  certain*  proportion  of  the  members  of 
Council  should  be  Indians.  That  suggestion  received  the 
support  of  a  good  number  of  members,  but  then  in 
answer  it  was  pointed  out  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  that. 
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while  he  agreed  to  the  desire  that  ifc  should  be  so,  ha 
thought  that  it  was  Dot  necessary  to  make  a  provision  in 
the  Statute.  And  mark  the  language  he  used.  The  first 
ground  was  that  he  wanted  to  regard  Indian  members  as 
being  equal  to  other  members  in  the  Councils  of  the 
Empire.  "  It  had  been  said"  said  Sir  Charles  Wood  in 
the  course  of  that  discussion  "that  their  great  object  ought 
to  be  tc  obliterate  the  distinctions  between  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered  in  India,  Now,  that  was  precisely  tne 
policy  which  be  wished  to  carry  into  effect.  Those 
Bills  distinctly  provided  that  the  natives  should  be 
employed  in  the  Legislative  Councils  as  well  as  in  the 
highest  judicial  Courts,  and  in  the  most  important  exe- 
cutive offices.  The  same  spirit  ran  through  the  whole  of 
them — the  spirit  which  animated  that  policy  which  Lord 
Canning  had  been  most  successfully  carrying  out,  and 
which,  he  believed,  with  his  honourable  friend  would 
afford  the  best  security  for  the  permanence  of  our  rule, 
for  it  would  make  the  highest  class  of  natives,  as  well  as 
those  of  lowest  degree  feel  that  their  own  good  was 
bound  up  in  the  continuance  of  our  sway.  He  believed 
that  was  the  best  mode  of  consolidating  and  prepetuating 
our  dominion  in  that  country.  He  might  observe,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  not  thought  it  at  all  desirable 
to  name  the  natives  expressly  in  the  measure.  He  held 
the  law  of  perfect  equality  (mark  you  equality  ?)  before 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  without  distinction  of  race,  birth, 
or  religion,  and  be  would  not  do  anything  whioh[oould  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  be  doubted  for  a  moment  the 
existence  of  that  principle.  He  ha<3  never  admitted  that 
there  was  any  distinction  between  any  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Quetc,  whatever  might  be  their  differences  of  birth, 
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of  race,  or  religion.  That  was  the  spirit?on"the  occasion 
of  her  assuming  the  direct  Government  of  India  ;  and 
that  was  the  principle  which  would  continue  to  actuate 
him  in  all  bis  administrative  measures." 

Nobler  language  was  never  used  in  explanations 
of  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's  'Proclamation.  There 
never  could  be  a  clearer  determination  shown  to  employ 
Indians  to  the  highest  executive  'offices.  This  was 
uttered  in  1861  ;  we  are  now  in  the  year  of  Grace 
1908  and  not  a  single  member  has  been  appointed 
either  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Viceroy  or  to 
any  of  the  Local  Governments.  It  may  be,  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  agree,  that  Sir  Charles  Wood  was 
prompted  by  the  same  generous  instinct  which  prompts 
Lord  Morley.  I  believe  .in  Lord  Morley's  firmness  and 
determination  to  introduce  reforms.  I  believe,  so  was 
Sir  Charles  Wood.  It  may  be  that  a  member  may  be 
appointed  to-day.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  a 
member  will  be  appointed  time  after  time  to  the  Exe- 
cutive Councils  unless  provision  is  made  for  it  in  the 
Statute.  I  therefore  beg  to  suggest,  I  hope  the  Congress 
is  of  one  mind  in  this  matter,  that  there  should  be 
statutory  provision  for'.the  appointment  of  not  only  one 
Indian  but  at  least  two  in  the  Viceroy's  Executive 
Council,  and  the  Executive  Councils  of  Governors. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

There  is  only  one  other  matter  which  involves  a 
question  of  principle.  (The  President  at  this  stage 
sounded  the  gong.)  I  am  sorry  I  have  exceeded  the 
time  ;  ifc  is  an  old  sin  of  mine  ;  but  the  matter  is  of 
importance.  I  hope  I  shall  satisfy  you  that  lam  nob 
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•taking  up  your  time  uselessly.  There  is  one  other 
important;  question,  that  of  claqq  representation  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  on  such  an  occasion. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  believe  myself  and  a  vaflt  majority  of 
educated,  that  there  are  no  conflicts  of  interests  among 
Indians  as  Indians.  In  999  out  of  every  1,000  matters, 
the  interests  of  Hindus,  Mubamrnadans,  landholders  and 
merchants  are  all  the  same.  We  are  governed  by  the 
same  taxation  ;  whatever  misfortunes  befall  the  country, 
we  have  to  share  them,  together.  Therefore  I  cannot 
see  the  need,  I  beg  respectfully  to  say  of  having  such 
class  representation  as  has  been  given  a  prominent  place 
in  the  Reform  Scheme.  (-4  voice,  'there  are  certain  ques- 
tions'.) There  are  questions  j  ic  ia  perfectly  right,  but 
these  questions  do  not  coma  before  the  Legislative 
Council  either  of  the  Viceroy  or  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ments. 

In  matters  of  religion,  in  matters  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship different  sects  may  work  apart,  though  not  with 
hostile  feelings  ;  but  in  matters  secular  their  interests  do 
not  conflict.  Their  interests  are  not  interests  of  one 
class  against  the  other.  However,  if  they  do,  let  us 
consider  what  the  proposals  are,  (Here  the  speaker's 
attention  was  again  drawn  by  the  President  to  the 
time  limit.  The  speaker  apologised  and  promised  to 
finish  soon  and  resumed  his  address).  Now,  gentle- 
men, I  was  going  to  say  in  the  matter  of  class  represen- 
tation, Lord  Morley's  proposals,  so  far  as  they  go,  are 
excellent,  There  has  been  expressed  a  desire  in  some 
quarters  that  there  should  be  provision  made  to  enable 
members  of  separate  communities  to  vote  apart  from. 
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other  members,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  fixed  number  of 
members  in  eaoh  community,  who  could  sit  in  the  coun- 
cils. That  will  work  manifestly  injuriously  to  one  com- 
munity at  least  in  Upper  India.  In  my  own  Province* 
the  United  Provinces,  there  are  1,246  elected  Council- 
lors of  whom  436  are  Mussalmans.  According  to  the 
proportion  of  population  only  225  will  be  entitled  to  sit 
if  the  rule  suggested  were  adopted,  At  present,  there- 
fore, I  think,  gentlemen,  we  should  leave  Lord  Morley's 
proposals  as  they  stand  in  this  matter  and  not  ask  that 
any  different  principle  of  representation  should  be 
introduced.  I  will  not  take  up  any  more  of  your  time. 
Let  nobody  be  under  the  delusion  that  the  reforms  are 
final.  We  must  receive  them  with  grace,  with  warm 
gratitude.  We  must  hope  for  more  and  more. 

Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way. 
But  to  act  that  each  to-morrow 
Finds  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Only  by  the  kind  dispensation  of  an  all-kind  Pro- 
vidence and  by  the  help  of  Government  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  over  ue,  \\e  are  to  achieve  that  measure 
of  Self-Government  for  which  expression  has  been  given 
by  the  best  Indians  during  the  last  25  years.  (Loud  and 
prolonged  cheers.) 


LAHORE  CONGRESS  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 


The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  Presidential 
address  delivered  at  the  Indian  National  Congress  held  at 
Lahore  in  1909  :— 

BROTHER  DELEGATES,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN, — 
When  I  received  intimation  in  a  rather  out-of-the- 
way  place  in  the  mofassil  where  I  was  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional work,  that  some  Congress  Committees  had  very 
kindly  nominated  me  for  election  as  President  of  the 
Congress,  I  wired,  as  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  the 
matter,  to  my  honoured  friend  Mr.  Waoha,  the  General 
Sscretary  of  the  Congress,  to  inform  him  that  I  was  too 
weak  from  the  effects  of  a  recent  illness,  as  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  still  am,  to  be  able  to  undertake  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  high  office  of  President  of  the 
Congress.  I  need  hardly  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
it  was  not  that  I  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  high 
honour  which  it  was  proposed  to  confer  upon  me.  The 
Presidentship  of  the  Congress,  as  has  often  been  said,  is 
the  highest  honour  that  can  come  to  any  Indian.  Bub, 
I  am  sorry  to  confess,  I  was  not  cheered  up  by  the 
prospect  of  receiving  it,  because  I  really  balievei  that  I 
did  not  deserve  it.  I  knew  how  unworthy  I  was  to 
occupy  the  chair  which  had  been  filled  in  the  past  by  a 
-succession  of  eminently  able  and  distinguished  men  who 
•had  established  their  title  to  the  esteem  and  confidence 
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of  their  countrymen  long  before  they  were  called  on  to 
preside  over  ibid  groat:  national  aaeeoibly  of  India. 
Besides  this  general  oonaiderafcioo,  I  had  present  to  my 
miod  the  special  fact  that  I  would  be  required  to 
fill  the  chair  which  Congressmen  all  over  the  country 
and  the  public  at  large  had  been  expecting  would 
be  graced  by  that  distinguished  countryman  of  ours  who 
towers  above  others  by  his  commanding  ability  and 
influence,  I  need  hardly  name  Sir  Pherozeshah  Mehta  ; 
and  I  felt  that  the  election  of  a  humble  soldier  from  the 
ranks  as  I  am,  to  step  into  the  breach  created  by  the 
retirement  of  such  a  veteran  leader,  could  but  deepen  the 
already  deep  disappointment  and  regret  which  has  been 
felt  all  over  the  country  by  his  resignation  of  this  office. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  I  could  not  forget  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  short  speech,  I  had  never  in  my  life 
been  able  to  write  out  a  speech,  and  I  could  not  expect, 
especially  when  there  were  hardly  six  days  left  before 
me  to  do  it,  to  liable  to  write  out  anything  like  an  address 
which  is  expected  from  the  Presidential  chair  of  the 
Congress.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  my  objections 
expressed  and  implied,  were  over-ruled,  and  such  as  I 
am,  I  am  here,  in  obedience  to  the  mandate  issued  under 
your  authority,  to  serve  you  and  our  motherland  as  best 
I  may,  relying  on  the  grace  of  God  and  the  support  of 
all  my  brother-Congressmen.  This  fact  cannot  however 
diminish,  it  rather  deepens,  the  gratitude  which  I  fuel 
to  you  for  the  signal  honour  you  have  conferred  upon 
me  in  electing  me  your  President  at  this  juncture. 
Words  fail  me  to  express  what  I  feel.  I  thank  you  for 
it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  You  will  agree  with 
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me  when  I  say  that  no  predecessor  of  mine  ever  stood 
in  need  of  greater  indulgence  and  more  unstinted  support 
from  the  Congress  than  I  do.  I  trust  you  will  extend 
it  to  me  with  the  same  generosity  and  kindly  feeling 
with  which  you  have  voted  me  to  this  exalted  office. 

MESSRS.  LALMOHAN  GHOSE  AND  B.  C.  DUTT. 

Before  I  proceed  to  deal  with  othar  matters,  it  is  my 
painful  but  sacred  duty  to  offer  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  two  of  the  past  Presidents  of  the  Congress 
and  of  one  distinguished  benefactor  of  the  country  whom 
the  ban  dqf  death  has  removed  from  our  midst.  In  the 
death  of  Mr.  Lalmohao  Gbose  we  mourn  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  greatest  orators  that  India  has  produced.  Of  hia 
matchless  eloquence  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak. 
He  combined  with  it  a  wonderful  grasp  of  great  political 
questions,  and  long  before  the  Congress  was  born,  he 
employed  his  great  gifts  in  pleading  the  cause  of  his 
country  before  the  tribunal  of  English  public  opinion. 
The  effect  which  his  eloquent  advocacy  produced  on  the 
minds  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  England  was  testified  to 
by  no  less  eminent  a  man  than  John  Bright,  tbe  great 
tribune  of  the  English  people.  To  Mr,  Lalmohan  Gbose 
will  always  belong  the  credit  of  having  been  the  firsfc 
Indian  who  made  a  strenuous  endeavour  to  gefe 
admission  into  the  great  Parliament  of  England.  Ift 
is  sad  to  think  that  his  voice  will  not  be  heard  any  more 
either  in  asserting  the  rights  of  his  oonnfcrymen  to 
equality  of  treatment  with  their  European  fellow-subjects 
or  in  chastening  those  who  in9ult)  them,  after  the 
manner  of  his  memorable  Dacca  speech. 
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Even  more  poignant  and  profound  baa  been  the 
regret  with  which  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Bomesh 
Chandra  Dufct  has  been  received  throughout  the  country. 
Mr.  Dutt  baa  bad  the  glory  of  dying  [in  harness  in  the 
service  of  bis  motherland.  It  is  nob  for  me  to  dwell 
here  on  varied  and  high  attainments  and  of  the 
various  activities  of  a  life  which  was  so  richly  distin- 
guished by  both.  Time  would  not  permit  of  my 
referring  to  Mr.  Dabt's  work  on  the  Dacentralisation 
Commission  or  in  Baroia,  or  to  his  numerous  con- 
tributions to  literature,  history  and  economics.  But 
I  cannot  omit  to  mention  his  contributions  to  the  verna- 
cular literature  of  Bengal.  Mr.  Datt  recognised  with 
the  true  insight  of  a  siia'iegman  that  to  build  up  a  nation 
it  was  necessary  to  create  a  national  literature,  and  be 
made  rich  and  copious  contributions  to  the  vernacular  of 
bis  province.  An  able  administrator,  a  sagacious  states- 
man, a  distinguished  scholar,  a  gifted  poet,  a  charming 
novelist,  a  deep  student  of  ludian  history  and  economics, 
and,  above  all,  a  passionate  lover  of  his  country  who 
united  to  a  noble  pride  and  deep  reverence  for  its  glorious 
past,  a  boundless  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  its  future, 
and  laboured  incessantly  for  its  realisation  up  to  the  last 
moments  of  his  life,  Mr.  Dutb  was  a  man  of  whom  any 
country  might  be  proud.  (Cheers.)  It  was  no  small 
tribute  to  bis  work  and  worth  that  that  patriot-prince 
the  Gaekwar,  chose  him  for  his  adviser,  and  found  in 
him  a  man  after  his  heart.  Grievous  would  have  been 
the  loas  of  such  a  man  at  any  time  ;  it  is  a  national 
calamity  that  ha  should  have  been  taken  away  from  us 
at  a  time  when  bis  country  stood  so  much  in  need  of  big 
eober  counsel  and  wise  guidance. 
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DEATH  OP  LORD  BIPON. 

Last  but  nob  the  least  do  we  mourn  the  loss   of    the 
•greatest    and    moat    beloved    Viceroy    whom   India    has 
known, — I  need  hardly  name  the  noble  Marquis  of  Ripon. 
Lord  Ripon  was  loved  and  respected  by  educated  Indians 
as  I  believe  no  Englishman  who  has  ever  been  connected 
with  India,  excepting  the  father  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress,  Mr.  Allan  Ootavius  Hume,   and  Sir   William 
Wedderburo,  has  been  loved  and  respected.     Lord  Ripon 
was  loved  because  he  inaugurated  that  noble   scheme    of 
Local  Self-Government  which,  though   it   has  never  yeb 
had  a  fair  trial,  was  intended   by   his   Lordship  to   train 
Indians  for  the  very  beat  form  of  government,  namely,  a 
government  of  the  people  by   the  people,  which  it  has 
been  the  proudest  privilege  of  Englishmen    to    establish 
in  their  own  land  and  to  teach  all  other  civilised  nations 
to    adopt.     He   was    loved    because    he   made    the  most 
courageous  attempt  to  act  up  to  the   spirit   of   the  noble 
Proclamation  of  1858,  to  obliterate   race  distinctions  and 
to   treat   his    Indian   fellow-subjects    as   standing   on.  a 
footing  of  equality  with   their  Earopaan  fellow-subjects. 
He  was  respected  because  he  was  a 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth,  of  soul  sincere, 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear, 

He  was  repeated  because  he  was  a  God-fearing  man, 
and  showed  by  his  conduct  in  the  exalted  office  be  filled 
as  Viceroy  of  India,  that  he  believed  in  the  truth  of  the 
teaching  chat  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.  He  was 
loved  because  ha  was  a  type  of  the  noblest  of  Englishmen 
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who  have  an  innate  love  of  justice,  and  who  wish  to  see 
the  bleseinga  of  liberty  which  they  themselves  enjoy 
extended  to  all  their  fellow-men.  Educated  Indians 
were  deeply  touched  by  the  last  instance  of  his  Lord- 
ship's  desire  to  befriend  the  people  of  India,  when  he 
went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  from  his  bed  of 
-.3  in  the  closing  days  of  his  life,  to  support  Lord 
Morley'a  uoble  scheme  of  Reform  and  to  bid  the  noble 
Lords  who  were  opposing  some  of  its  beneficent 
provisions  to  be  just  to  the  people  of  India.  It  is  a 
matter  of  profound  grief  that  such  a  noble  Englishman 
is  co  more.  And  yet  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  lives,  and 
will  aver  live  in  the  grateful  memory  of  generations  of 
Indians  yet  to  come.  (Cheers). 

Truly  has  the  poet  said  : — 

"  Bat  strew  his  ashes  to  the  wind 

Whose  voice  or  sword  has  served  mankind, 

And  is  he  dead  whose  noble  mind 

Lifts  thence  on  high? 
To  live  in  minds  we  leave  behind 

Is  not  to  die." 

MlNTO-MORLEY  REFORMS. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  among  the  many  subjects  of 
importance  which  have  occupied  attention  during  the  year, 
the  foremost  place  must  be  given  to  the  Regulations  which 
have  been  promulgated  under  the  scheme  of  Constitutional 
Reform  for  which  the  country  U  indebted  toLordMorley 
and  to  Lord  Minto.  That  scheme  was  published  a  few  days 
before  the  Congress  met  last  year  in  Madras.  It  wae 
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hailed  throughout  the  country  with   deep    gratitude    and 

delight.     And    nowhere    did     this     feeling  find     warmer 

expression  than  at  the  Congress.     The    Regulations,    on 

the  other  hand,  which  were  published  nearly  five    weeks 

ago,    have,     I     am    sorry    to      8ay,    created     widespread 

disappointment  and  dissatisfaction,  except  in  the  limited 

circle  of  a  section  of  our  Moslem    friends.     The  fact  is  of 

course  deplorahle.     Bub     no    good     .will    he   gained  and 

much  evil  is  likely  to  result  from  ignoring  or  belittling  it, 

or  trying  to  throw  the  blame  for  it  on    wrong   shoulders. 

The  interests  of  the  country  and  of  good  Government  will 

be  best  served  by  trying  to  understand  and  to  explain  the 

reason  for  this  great   change  which     twelve  months  have 

brought  about  in  the  attitude    of    the    educated    Indians. 

The  question  is,  are  they  to  blame    for    not    hailing    the 

Regulations  with  the  same    feelings  of    thankfulness    and 

satisfaction  with  which  they  welcomed  the  main  outlines 

of  the  scheme,  or  have  the  Ragulationa    so    far    deviated 

from  the  liberal  spirit  of  Lord  Morley's    despatch    as    to 

give  the  educated  classes  just  cause    for    dissatisfaction  ? 

To  obtain  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question 

it  ia  necessary  to    recall    to    mind    the    history    of    these 

reforms.     And  this  I  propose  to  do  as  briefly    as    I    can. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  was  the  educated  class  in 
India  who  first  felt  the  desire  for  the  introduction  of 
Self-Government — the  government  of  the  people  through 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  peapld — in  India.  This- 
desire  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  study  of  that  noble 
literature  of  England  which  is  instinct  with  the  love  of 
freedom  and  eloquent  of  the  truth  that  Self-Governmenb 
ia  the  beat  form  of  government.  To  my  honoured 
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friend  Babn  Surendranath  Banerjee,  whom  we  are 
so  pleased  to  find  here  to-day,  growing  older  and  older  in 
•years  bat  yet  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  for  the 
Bervice  of  the  motherland, — to  Babu  Surendranath  will 
ever  belong  the  credit  of  having  been  among  the  very 
first  of  Indiana  who  gave  audible  expression  to  that 
deaire.  (Cheers.)  It  was  he  and  our  dear  departed  brother 
Mr.  Ananda  Mohan  Bose  who  established  the  Indiaii 
Association  of  Calcutta  in  1876,  with  the  object,  among 
others,  of  agitating  for  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
representative  government  in  India.  This  desire  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  deplorable  acts  of  omission 
and  commission  of  Lord  Lytton's  administration,  to 
which,  by  the  way,  the  administration  of  Lord  Curzon 
bore  in  many  respects  a  striking  family  resemblance. 
The  discontent  that  prevailed  in  India  towards  the  end 
of  Lord  Lytton's  Viceroyalty  was  but  slightly  exceeded 
by  that  which  prevailed  at  the  close  of  Lord  Curzon's 
regime.  The  overthrow  of  the  Conservative  ministry 
-End  the  great  Liberal  victory  of  1880  was  consequently 
haihd  with  joy  by  educated  Indians,  as  they  read  in  it 
an  assurance  of  relief  from  the  effects  of  Lord  Lytton's 
maladministration  and  a  promise  of  the  introduction  of 
liberal  measures  in  India.  Public  expression  was  given  to 
tbia  feeling  at  a  great  meeting  held  in  Calcutta  at  which 
he  course  of  an  eloquent  speech  our  friend  Babu 
Sareodranath  uttered  the  following  pregnant  words  : — 

"  The  question  of  representative  government  looms  not  in  the 
far-oil  distance.  Educated  India  is  beginning  to  feel  that  the  time 
•baioome  when  some  measure  of  Self-Govecnmeut  might  be  con- 
ceded to  the  people.  Canada  governs  itself.  Australia  governs 
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itself.  And  surely  it  is  anomalous  that  the  grandest  dependency 
of  England  should  continue  to  be  governed  upon  wholly  different 
principles.  The  great  question  of  representative  government  will 
probably  have  to  be  settled  by  the  Liberal  party,  and  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  settled  by  them  in  a  way  which  will  add  to  the  oredii  and 
honour  of  that  illustrious  party  and  will  be  worthy  of  their  noble 
traditions." 

This  feeling  was  nob  confined  to  Bengal.     About  fche 
same  time  a  remarkable  paper  was  published  in  my  own 
province,  the  then  N.W.  Provinces,  by    the   late   Pandib 
Lakshmi  Narayan  Dhar  in  which  he  strongly    advocated 
the  introduction  of  representative    government  in   India. 
The  Liberal  party  did  not  disappoint  India,  and  it  could 
not,  as  it  was  then  under    the  noble    guidance    of    that 
greatest  Englishman  of  bis  age,  William  Ewart  Gladstone, 
who  was  one  of  the  greatest  apostles  of  liberty    that   the 
world    has    known,     Mr.  Gladstone  never    rendered    a. 
grater  service  to   this    country    then     when  he  sent  out 
Lord  Ripon  as  Viceroy  and    Governor-General  of    India. 
(Cheers).     His    Lordship's    advent  at  the    end  of    Lord 
Lytton's  Viceroyalty  proved  like    the    return  of  a  bright 
day  after  a  dark  and  chilly  night.     His  benign     influence 
was  soon  felt.     Discontent  died    outa,  and    a  new    hope, 
a  new  joy  soon  pervaded  the  land.     India  rejoiced  to  find 
that  her  destinies  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  Viceroy 
who  regarded  her  children  as  his  equal  fellow-subjects  and 
was  righteously  determined  to  deal  with  them  in  the  spirit- 
of  Queen  Victoria's  gracious  Proolam  ation  of  1858.     Lord 
Ripon  studied  the  wants  and  requirements  of  India .     It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  his  Lordship  had    taken 
note  of  the  desire  of  educated  Indiana  for  the  introduction 
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of  the  principle  of  Solf-Governmenfc  in  India,  holding  evi- 
dently with  Macaulay  and  a  whole  race  of  liberal-minded 
Englishmen  that  "no  nation  can  be  perfectly  well- 
governed  till  ic  is  competent  to  govern  itself."  Lord  Ripon 
inaugurated  his  noble  scheme  of  Local  Seif-Govern- 
primary  as  he  was  careful  to  point  out  in  his 
,  with  a  view  to  any  immediate  improvement 
in  administration,  but  chiefly  ''as  an  instrument  of 
political  and  popular  education"  which  was  to  lead  in 
course  of  time  to  Self-Government  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  provinces  and  eventually  of  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  Empire,  Lord  Ripon  also  tried 
to  disregard  distinctions  of  race,  colour  and  creed 
and  appointed  Indians  to  some  of  the  highest  posts 
in  the  country.  His  measures  were  intensely  disliked 
by  a  Urge  body  of  Europeans  and  Anglo-Indians, 
official  and  non-official.  And  when  he  endeavoured 
subsequently,  by  means  of  what  is  known  as  the  Ilbert 
Bill,  to  place  Indians  and  Europeans  on  a  footing  of 
equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  storm  of  opposition 
which  had  long  been  brewing  in  Anglo-India  burst 
against  him  in  full  force.  It  was  not  an  opposition 
to  the  Ilbert  Bill  alone,  but,  as  his  Lordship  himself 
told  Mr.  Sbead  not  long  ago,  to  the  scheme  of 
Local  Self-Government  and  to  his  whole  policy 
of  treating  Indians  and  Europeans  as  equal  fellow- 
subjects.  Barring  of  course  honourable  exceptions, 
our  European  and  Anglo-Indian  fellow-subjects  arrayed 
themselves  in  a  body  not  against  Hindus  alone, 
nor  yet  against  the  educated  classes  alone,  but  against 
lus,  Mahoraedans.  Christians,  Parsis,  and  all 
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Indians  alike,  making  no  exception  in  favour  of  either 
the  Mahomedans  or  fche  landed  aristocracy.  It  wafl  the 
educated  class  then,  who  organised  the  Indian  National 
Congress  with  a  view  to  promote,  not  the  interests  of 
any  class  or  creed,  but  the  common  interests  of  all 
Indians  irrespective  of  any  considerations  of  race,  creed 
or  colour.  Not  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Congress  can 
point  to  even  a  single  Resolution  passed  by  it  which  is 
opposed  to  this  basic  principle  of  its  existence, 
to  this  guiding  motive  of  its  action.  (Hear,  hear). 
Indeed  no  such  Resolution  could  be  passed  by  it  as 
the  eradication  of  all  possible  race,  creed  or  pro- 
vincial prejudices  and  the  development  and  consoli- 
dation of  a  sentiment  of  national  unity  among  all 
sections  of  the  Indian  people  was  one  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  programme  of  the  Congress.  This  Congress 
of  educated  Indians  put  forward  a  Reform  of  the  Legis- 
lative Councils  in  the  forefront  of  its  programme,  because 
it  was  not  only  good  in  itself  but  it  has  the  additional 
virtue  as  the  late  Mr.  Yule  happily  put  it,  of  being  the 
best  of  all  instruments  for  obtaining  other  Reforms  that 
further  experience  and  our  growing  wants  might  lead  us 
to  desire.  I  respectfully  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  poverty  of  vast  numbers  of  the  popu- 
lation and  urged  that  the  introduction  of  representative 
institutions  would  prove  one  of  the  most  important  prac- 
tical steps  towards  the  amelioration  of  their  condition. 
The  Congress  also  pressed  for  many  other  Reforms, 
among  them  being  the  employment  of  Indians  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  public  services  and  the  holding  of 
simultaneous  examinations  in  India  and  England  to 
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facilitate  the  admission  of  Indians  into  the  Indian  Civil' 
Service.  Instead  of  welcoming  the  Congress  as  a  most; 
useful  and  loyal  helpmate  to  Government;,  the  Anglo- 
Indian  bureaucracy  unfortunately  regarded  ifc  as  hostile 
to  Government.  The  Anglo-Indian  Press,  with  some 
honourable  exceptions,  railed  ab  it  as  if  its  object;  was  to 
overthrow  the  British  Government.  Owing  to  this  hosti- 
lity of  the  Anglo-Indian  bureaucracy  and  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Press,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  that  bureaucracy,  the  bulk  of  our  Mahomedan 
fellow-subjects  held  themselves  aloof  from  the  Congress: — 
I  say  the  bulk,  we  have  always  had  the  benefit  of  tha 
co-operation  of  a  number  of  patriotic  men  from  amongst 
them.  And  for  fear  of  offending  the  same  body  of  Anglo- 
Indian  officials,  the  landed  aristocracy  also  as  a  body 
kept  itself  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  Congress. 

It  is  sad  to  recall  thab  as  the  Congress  continued  to 
grow  in  strength  and  influence,  some  of  our  Mahomedan 
fellow-subjects  of  the  Aligarh  school  and  some  members 
of  the  landed  aristocracy  came  forward  openly  to  oppose 
it.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  opposition  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  bureaucracy,  notwithstanding  also  opposi- 
tion of  our  Mahomedan  fellow-subjects  and  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  landed  aristocracy,  the  educated  middle 
class  continued  to  carry  on  the  good  work  they  had 
begun.  They  soon  found  a  powerful  champion  in  the 
late  Mr.  Bradlaugb,  and  achieved  the  first  victory  of  the 
Congress  when,  as  the  direcb  result  of  its  agitation,  the 
Indian  Councils  Act  was  passed  in  1892  and  the  Legis- 
lative Councils  were  reformed  and  expanded.  (Cheers). 
The  attitude  of  the  bureaucracy  towards  the  educated 
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class  did  not,  however,  show  any  change'for  the  better. 
In  fact  their  dislike  of  them  aeem«d  to  grow  aa  they 
continued  to  agitate  fur  further  Reforms.  And  lest 
they  might  displease  the  officials,  our  Mahomedan 
fellow-subjects,  as  a  body.econtinued  to  hold  themselves 
aloof  from  the  Congress  and  never  asked  for  any  Reform 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Government.  So  also  the 
landed  clashes.  The  educated  middle  class,  the  .mea 
of  intellect,  character,  and  public  spirit,  who  devoted 
their  time  to  the  study  of  public  questions  and  their 
energies  to  the  promotion  public  good,  felt  however  that 
the  Reforms  which  had  been  effected  under  the  Act  of 
1892  still  left  th'em  without  any  real  voice  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  country.  They  found  that  that 
administration  was  not  being  Conducted  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  country  ;  they  found  that 
it  continued  to  be  conducted  on  extravagantly  costly 
lines  ;  they  found  that  the  level  of  taxation  was  main- 
tained much  higher  than  was  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  good  administration  ;  they  found  that  the  Military 
expenditure  of  the  Government  was  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  country  to  bear,  and  they  were  alarmed 
that  there  was  a  heavy  and  continuous  increase  going 
on  year  after  year  in  that  expenditure  ;  they  found  thabv 
an  excessively  large  portion  of  the  revenues  raised  from 
the  people  was  being  spent  on  what  we  may  call  Imperial 
purposes  and  a  very  inadequate  portion  on  purposes 
which  directly  benefit  the  people,  such  as  the  promotion 
of  general,  scientific,  agricultural,  industrial  and  technical 
education,  the  provision  of  medical  relief  and  sanitation  ; 
they  found  that  the  moat  earnest  and  well-reasoned 
I 
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representations  of  the  Congress  fell  flat  upon  the  ears  of 
(he  bureaucracy  which  was  iu  power  ;  and  the  conviction 
grew  in  tham  that  their  country  oould  never  be  well  or 
justly  governed  until  the  scheme  of  constitutional  Reform 
which  the  Congress  had  suggested  at  its  very  first  session 
was  carried  out  in  its  entirety.  (Hear,  hear.) 

At  this  stage  came  Lord  Curzon  to  India,  On 
almost  every  question  of  importance  he  adopted  a  policy 
the  very  reverse  of  that  for  which  educated  Indians  had 
for  years  been  praying.  He  showed  unmistakable  hosti- 
lity to  the  educated  class  in  India,  and  he  is  responsible 
for  having  greatly  fostered  it  among  gome  of  his  country- 
men whom  he  has  left  behind  in  power.  His  attempt; 
to  lightly  explain  away  tj^a  pledges  solemnly  given  by 
the  Sovereign  and  Parliaments  in  the  Proclamation  of 
1858  and  in  the  Act  of  1833,  his  officialising  Universities 
Act,  his  overt  attack  upon  Local  Self-Government,  and 
last,  but  not  the  least,  his  high-handed  Partition  of 
Bengal  in  the  teeth  of  the  opposition  of  the  people  of 
that  province,  filled  the  cup  of  discontent;  to  the  brim, 
and  deepened  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  educated 
men  that  India  could  never  be  well  or  justly  governed, 
nor  oould  her  people  be  prosperous  or  contented  until 
they  obtained  through  their  representatives  a  real  and 
potential  voice  in  the  administration  of  their  affairs. 

This  conviction  found  the  clearest  and  most 
emphatic  expression  in  the  Congress  which  met; 
in  Calcutta  in  1906.  Mr.  Didabkiai  Naoroji,  the 
revered  patriarch  of  the  educated  community,  (cheers), 
a peaking  with  the  knowledge  and  experience  born  of  a 
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life-long  study  of  the  defects  and  shortcomings  of  the 
existing  system  of  administration  and  oppressed  with  tha 
thought  of  the  political  and  economic  evils  from  which 
India  has  been  suffering,  declared  in  words  of  burning 
conviction  that  "  Self-Government  is  the  only  and  chief 
remedy.  In  Self-Government  lies  our  hope,  strength 
and  greatness."  Mr.  Dadabhai  did  not  urge  that  full- 
fledged  representative  institutions  should  at  once  be 
introduced  into  India.  But  he  did  urge,  and  the  whole 
of  educated  India  urged  through  him,  that  it  was  high 
time  that  a  good  beginning  were  made — "  such  a  syste- 
matic beginning  as  that  it  may  naturally  in  no  long  time 
develop  itself  into  full  legislatures  of  Self*  Government 
like  those  of  the  self-governing  colonies."  (Hear,  hear.) 

Happily  for  India,  just;  as  had  happened  at  the  end 
of  Lord  Lytton's  administration,  there  was  a  change  at 
the  close  of  Lord  Gurzon's  reign,  of  the  ministry  in 
England  and  the  Liberal  Government  came  into  power. 
The  faith  of  a  large  body  of  educated  Indians  in  the 
efficacy  of  constitutional  agitation  had  been  undermined 
by  thM  failure  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  Bengal, 
made  by  prayer  and  petition,  to  avert  the  evil  of  the 
partition.  But  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  had  long  been 
admired  and  adored  by  educated  Indians  as  a  great  lover 
of  liberty  and  justice,  happily  became  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  and  the  hearts  of  educated  Indians  began  to 
beat  with  the  hope  that  their  agitation  for  a  real  measure 
of  Self -Govern  men  I  might  succeed  during  the  period  of 
his  office.  Our  esteemed  brother  Mr.  Gokhale  was  ap- 
pointed its  trusted  delegate  to  England  by  the  Congress 
which  met  at  Benares  and  over  which  he  so  worthily 
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presided,  to  urge  the  more  pressing  proposals  of  Reform 
on  the  attention  of  the  authorities  there.  What  excellent 
work  our  friend  did  in  England,  how  he  pressed  the 
urgent  necessity  and  the  entire  reasonableness  of  the 
Baforma  suggested  by  the  Congress  and  prepared  the 
minds  of  the  men  in  power  there  to  give  a  favourable 
consideration  to  our  proposals,  it  is  not  for  me  here  to  tell. 
In  the  meantime,  gentlemen,  our  liberal-minded  Viceroy, 
Lord  Minto,  who  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
legacy  of  n  deep  and  widespread  discontent  which  bis 
brilliant  but  unwise  predecessor  had  left  to  him,  had 
taken  n  statesmanlike  note  of  the  signs  of  the  times  and 
the  needs  of  the  country,  and  had  appointed  a  Committee 
of  his  Council  to  consider  and  report  what  changes  should 
be  introduced  in  the  existing  system  of  administration 
to  make  it  suitable  to  altered  conditions. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  up  to  this  time,  up  to  the 
beginning  of  October  1906,  our  Mahomedan  fellow- 
subjects  did  not  trouble  themselves  with  any  questions  of 
Reforms  in  the  system  of  administration.  But)  there 
wer*  some  members  of  the  Indian  bureaucracy  who  were 
troubled  with  the  thought  thab  the  liberal-minded 
Viceroy  seriously  contemplated  important  constitutional 
changes  in  that  system,  and  they  knew  that  the  states- 
man who  was  at  the  helm  of  Indian  affairs  in  England 
was  the  high  priest  of  liberalism.  They  saw  that  there 
was  every  danger,  from  their  point  of  view,  that  the 
prayer  of  the  educated  class  for  the  Reform  and  expansion 
of  the  Legislative  Councils  on  a  liberal  basis,  might  be 
granted.  They  frankly  did  not  like  it.  And  it  was  ad 
this  time  that  our  Mahomedan  fellow-subjects  of  the 
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Aligarh  school  were  roused  from  their  apathy  and 
indifference,  They  suddenly  developed  an  interest — and 
an  excessive  interest  too — in  politics.  A  Mahomedan 
deputation  was  soon  got  up  and  waited  on  Lord  Minto  ! 
It  claimed  that  Mahomedans  were  politically  a  more 
important  community  than  other  communities  in  India, 
and  that  they  were  therefore  entitled  to  special 
consideration  and  even  preferential  treatment.  I 
regret  to  say  it,  gentlemen,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  say 
it,  that  the  concession  which  His  Excellency  the 
"Viceroy  was  persuaded  to  make  to  this  utterly 
unjustifiable  claim  in  his  reply  to  that  deputation,  has 
been  the  root  of  much  of  the  trouble  which  has  arisen  in 
connection  with  these  Reforms.  The  bureaucracy  had 
however  gained  a  point.  The  proposals  for  Reform 
which  were  formulated  in  the  letter  of  Sir  Harold  Stuarfc 
dated  24th  August,  1907,  gave  abundant  evidence  of  the 
bias  of  that  body  against  those  who  had  agitated  for 
Reform.  The  proposals  for  the  special  representation  of 
Hahomedans  contained  in  it,  tended  dearly  to  set  one 
religion  agairfat  another  and  to  counterpoise  the  influence 
of  the  educated  middle  class.  The  proposals  for  the  special 
representation  of  landholders,  who  had  never  asked  to 
be  treated  as  a  separate  class,  also  had  their  origin  evident- 
ly in  the  same  kind  of  feeling.  So  also  the  proposals 
for  creating  Imperial  and  Provincial  Advisory  Councils, 
Those  proposals  met  with  a  general  condemnation  from 
thoughtful  men  all  oyer  tha  country,  excepting,  of  course, 
some  among  the  landholders  and  the  Mahomedans. 
"They  could  not  meet  with  a  welcome  because  they  did  uot 
deserve  it.  (Hear,-  hear.) 
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Later  on  the  Government  of  India  revised  their 
provisional  scheme  in  the  light  of  the  criticisms  passed 
upon  it,  and  with  some  important  modifications  submit- 
ted ic  co  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Lord  Morley 
dul  not  share  the  bias  of  the  bureaucracy  against  th* 
educated  class,— it  would  have  been  as  strange  as  sad  if 
he  did.  He  recognised  that  they  were  an  important 
factor,  if  not  the  most  important  factor,  who  deserved 
consideration.  In  his  speech  on  the  Indian  Budget  in 

1907,  his  Lordship  observed  :  "  You    often  hear  men  talk 
of  the  educated  section   of  India    as  a  mere    handful,   an 
infinitesimal  fraction.     So  they  are  in  numbers,     But  itr 
IB  idle— totally  idle — to    say  that  this    infinitesimal  frac- 
tion does  not  count.     This    educated  section    makes  all 
the  difference,  is  making  and  will  make  all  the  difference." 
His  Lordship  appointed  a  Committee  of  his  own  Council 
to  consider  the  scheme    which  the    Government  of  India 
had    submitted  to    him,  and    after  receiving    ibs    report 
framed    his    own    proposals    which    were   published  in 
the    now    famous    Despatch    of    the    27bh    November, 

1908.  His    Lordship    had    indeed  accepted  the    sub- 
stantial   part  of    his  Excellency    the  Viceroy's    scheme, 
but   be    had    liberalised    it    by    the    important  changes 
he    had    made    in  it    into  a    practically    new  scheme. 
The   proposals    for  the    Imperial    and  advisory  Councils 
which  had    been    condemned   by    educated    India   were 
brushed  ceremoniously  aside.     The    Provincial  Legisla- 
tive  Councils    were  to  have   a   majority  of    non-official 
members,  who  were  to  be,  with  Very  few  exceptions,  elect- 
ed   and  not   nominated    members.     His    Lordship    had 
Already  appointed  two  distinguished  Indians. as  members. 
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of  his  own  Council.  Indians  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  and  of  the  Governors  of  Madras  and 
Bombay.  Similar  Executive  Councils  were  to  be  estab- 
lished, with  one  or  more  Indian  members  in  them,  in 
tbe  other  large  provinces,  which  were  still  ruled  by 
Lieutenant-Governors.  Under  a  scheme  of  Decentrali- 
sation, Municipal  and  District  Boards  were  to  be  vested 
with  increased  powers  and  responsibilities  and  to  be 
freed  from  official  control.  The  cause  of  Local  Self- 
Government  was  to  receive  an  effectual  advance.  Its 
roots  were  to  be  extended  deep  down  into  the  villages. 
Taking  full  note  of  the  various  interests  for  which  repre- 
sentation had  to  be  provided  in  the  enlarged  Councils, 
Lord  Morley  suggested  a  scheme  of  electoral  colleges 
which,  as  was  rightly  claimed,  was  as  simple  as  any 
scheme  for  the  representation  of  minorities  can  be.  Ifc 
was  built  up  on  a  system  of  a  single  vote,  and  fully 
avoided  the  evils  of  double  and  plural  voting.  It  was 
equally  free  from  the  other  objection  to  which  the 
original  proposals  were  open,  viz,,  that  they  would 
set  one  class  against  another.  Ir,  gave  the  power  to 
each  section  of  the  population  to  return  a  member 
in  the  proportion  corresponding  to  its  own  proportion 
to  the  total  population.  This  scheme,  as  we  all  know, 
was  received  throughout  the  country  with  feelings  of 
great  gratitude  and  gratification.  An  influential  deputa- 
tion composed  of  the  representatives  of  all  classes  of  the 
people  waited  upon  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  to 
personally  tender  their  thanks  for  it  to  him,  and  through 
him,  to  Lord  Morley.  Did  the  educated  class  lag  behind 
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any  other  classes  in  welcoming  the  scheme  ?  Did  the 
feeling*  of  grateful  satisfaction  find  a  warmer  expression 
anywhere  than  in  the  speech  of  my  honoured  predecessor 
ID  office,  who  speaking  in  reference  to  it  exclaimed  that 
"  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come  and  the  voice 
of  tne  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land  ?"  The  Congress  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  giving  expression  to  the  deep 
ind  general  satisfaction  with  which  the  Reform  propos- 
als formulated  in  Lord  Morley's  despatch  had  been 
received  throughout  the  country,  and  it  tendered  its  mosfc 
sincere  and  grateful  thanks  to  his  Lordship  and  to  Lord 
Minto  for  those  proposals.  It  expressed  the  confident 
hope  at  the  same  time  thab  the  details  of  the  proposed 
scheme  would  be  worked  out  in  the  same  liberal  spirit 
in  which  its  main  outlines  had  been  conceived.  This 
unfortunately  has  not  been  done,  and  a  very  important 
part  of  the  scheme  has  been  so  modified  as  to  give  just 
grounds  of  complaint  in  a  large  portion  of  the  country. 

INDIANS  IN  EXECUTIVE  COUNCILS. 
Now,  gentlemen,  the  feature  of  the  Reforms  which 
most  appealed  to  the  minds  of  educated  Indians  was  the 
proposal  to  appoint  Indians  to  the  Executive  Councils  of 
the  Governor-General  of  India  and  of  tha  Governors  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  and  the  proposal  to  create  similar 
Councils  in  the  other  large  provinces  of  India,  which 
were  placed  under  Lieutenant-Governors.  The  most 
unmistakable  proof  of  this  fact  was  found  in  the  thrill 
of  grateful  satisfaction  which  passed  all  over  the  country 
when  the  announcement  was  made  of  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Satyendra  Prasanna  Sinha  as  a  member  of  the 
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Viceroy's  Council.  And  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
tendering  our  most  cordial  thanks  for  that  appointment! 
both  to  Lord  Minto  and  to  Lord  Morley  (Cheers).  That 
appointment  has  afforded  the  best  proof  of  the  desire  of 
both  their  Lordships  to  obliterate  distinctions  of  race, 
creed  and  colour,  and  to  admit  Indians  to  the  highest 
offices  under  the  Crown  for  which  they  may  be  qualified 
and  it  has  been  most  sincerely  and  warmly  appreciated 
as  such  by  thoughtful  Indians  throughout  the  country. 
Our  friends  in  Bombay  and  Madras  will  soon  have  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  an  Indian  appointed  to  the  Execu- 
tive Councils  of  the  Governors  of  their  respective  provin- 
ces'. And  thanks  to  the  large-hearted  and  liberal  support] 
given  to  the  proposal  by  Sir  Edward  Baker,  our  brethren 
in  Bengal  too,  will  shortly  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  an  Executive  Council  established  in  their  province 
with  an  Indian  as  one  of  its  members.  But,  gentlemen, 
the  people  of  my  own  provinces — the  United  Provinces, 
and  of  the  Punjab,  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  and 
of  Burma  have  been  kept  out  of  the  benefit:  of  the  un- 
doubted advantages  which  would  result  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  being  "  fortified  and 
enlarged"  in  the  weighty  words  of  Lord  Morley's  des- 
patch, "by  two  or  more  competent  advisers,  with  an 
official  and  responsible  share  in  his  deliberations."  We 
in  the  United  Provinces  had  looked  eagerly  forward  to 
having  an  Executive  Council  created  there  at  the  same 
time  that  one  would  be  established  id  Bangal.  Hindus 
and  Mahomedans,  the  landed  aristocracy  and  tha 
educated  classes,  wore  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  *ja 
such  Councils  established.  Bombay  with  a  population 
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of  only  19  millions,  Madras  with  population  of  only  3& 
millions,  have  each  long  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing  governed  by  Governor  in  Council.  The  United 
Provinces  which  have  a  population  of  48  millions  have 
been  ruled  all  these  many  years  and  must  yet  continue 
to  be  ruled  by  Lieutenant-Governor !  Bengal,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  exceeds  the  population  of  the  United 
Provinces  by  barely  3  millions,  will  have  the  benefit  of  an 
Executive  Council.  Not  so  tlie  United  Provinces  ;  nor 
yet  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  which  have  a  population 
of  31  million*,  nor  the  Punjab  which  has  a  population 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  Presidency  of  Bom- 
bay !  This  is  unclearly  unjust,  and  the  injustice  of  it 
has  nowhere  been  more  keenly  felt  than  in  my  own 
Provinces. 

PROVINCIAL  EXECUTIVE  COUNCILS. 

The  people  of  the  United  Provinces  have  special 
reasons  to  feel  aggrieved  at  this  decision.  So  far  back  as 
1833,  section  56  of  the  Charter  Act  of  that  year  enacted 
that  the  Presidencies  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  Forb 
St.  George,  Bombay  and  Agra  shall  be  administered  by 
a  Governor  and  three  Councillors.  But  this  provision 
was  suspended  by  an  Act  passed  two  years  later  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  *'  the  same  would  be  attended  with  a 
Urge  increase  of  charge."  The  Act  provided  that 
during  such  time  as  the  execution  of  the  Act  of 
1833  should  remain  suspended,  it  would  be  lawful 
for  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  to 
appoint  any  servant  of  the  East  India  Company  of 
len  years '  standing  to  the  office  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North*Western  Provinces,  When- 
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the  Charter  Act  of  1853  was  passed  it  still  contemplated 
the  creation  of  the  Presidency  of  Agra  under  the  Act  of 
1S33.  Those  enactments  have  never  been  repealed.  ID 
the  long  period  that  has  elapsed  since  1833,  the  provinces 
have  largely  grown  in  size  and  population  by  the  annex- 
ation of  Oudh  and  the  normal  growth  of  population. 
The  revenues  of  the  Provinces  have  also  largely  increas- 
ed. If  the  objection  that  the  creation  of  an  Executive 
Council  would  be  attended  with  a  large  increase  of  charge 
was  at  any  time  a  valid  one,  it  has  long  ceased  to  be 
so.  The  Provinces  are  not  so  poor  that  they  cancofc 
afford  to  bear  the  small  increase  in  expenditure 
which  the  new  arrangement  will  involve.  They  have 
for  years  been  making  larger  contributions  to  the 
Imperial  exchequer  than  the  sister  Provinces  of 
Bombay,  Madras  and  Bengal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
arguments  for  the  creation  of  such  a  Council  have  been 
growing  stronger  and  stronger  every  year.  The  question 
was  taken  up  by  the  Government  of  India  in  1867-68 
but  unfortunately  the  discussion  did  not  lead  to  any 
change  in  the  system.  The  eminent  author  of  Indian 
Polity,  whose  views  on  questions  of  Indian  administration 
are  entitled  to  great  respect,  strongly  urged  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  change  fifteen  years  ago.  Wrote  General 
Chesney  : — 


"In  regard  to  administration,  the  charge  (the  North- Western 
Provinces)  is  as  important  as  Bengal.  It  comprises  49  districts 
as  against  47  in  the  latter,  nearly  twice  as  many  as  in  Bombay, 
and  more  than  thrice4  the  number  of  districts  in  Madras,  and 
every  consideration  which  makes  for  styling  the  head  of  the 
Bengal  Government  a. Governor,  applies  equally  to  this  great 
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province.  (This  was  said  when  Bengal  had  not  been  partitioned.) 
Here  also,  as  in  Bengal,  the  Governor  should  be  aided  by  a 
Council.'' 

Sir  George  Cbesney  wenh  on  fco  say : — 

"The  amount  of  business  to  be  transacted  here  is  beyond  the 
capacity  of  a  single  administrator  to  deal  with  properly, 
while  the  province  has  arrived  at  a  condition  when  the  vigour  and 
impulse  to  progress  which  the  rule  of  one  man  can  impart,  may  be 
fitly  replaced  by  the  greater  continuity  of  policy  which  would  be 
secured  under  the  administration  of  a  Governor  aided  by  a  Council. 
80  far  from  the  head  of  the  administration  losing  by  the  change-- 
not to  mention  the  relief  from  the  pressure  of  work  now  imposed 
on  a  single  man,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  business  which  has  now 
to  be  disposed  of  in  his  n^me  by  irresponsible  Secretaries  would 
then  fall  to  be  dealt  with  by  members  of  the  Government  with 
recognised  authority — it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
Governor  if  all  appointments  and  promotions  in  the  public  service 
of  this  province,  a  much  larger  body  than  that  in  Madras  and 
Bombay,  were  made  in  consultation  with  and  on  the  joint 
responsibility  of  colleagues  instead  of  at  his  sole  pleasure." 

The  work  of  administration  has  very  much  increased 
eioce  thin  was  written.  And  we  have  it  now  on  the  unim- 
peachable testimony  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  De- 
centralisation, who  submitted  their  report  early  this 
year,  that  "with  the  development  of  the  administration 
in  all  its  branches,  the  growth  of  important  industrial 
interests,  the  spread  of  education  and  political  aspira- 
tions, and  the  growing  tendency  of  the  public  to  criticise 
the  administration  and  to  appeal  to  the  highest  Execu- 
tive tribunals,  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  larger 
province*  are  clearly  over  burdened."  Sir  Antony  Mac- 
J)onncll  who  ruled  over  the  United  Provinces  not  many 
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years  ago,  could  nob  bear  the  strain  of  the  work  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  four  years,  and  had  to  take  six 
months'  leave  during  the  period  of  his  Lieutenant-Gover- 
norship. The  present  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
United  Provinces  also  has,  I  regret  to  learn,  found  it 
necessary  to  take  six  mouths'  leave  at  the  end  of  only 
three  years  of  his  administration.  And  we  have  boeu 
surprised  and  grieved  to  learn  that  both  Lord  Mac- 
Donnell  and  Sir  John  Hewett  have  opposed  the  creation 
of  an  Executive  Council  for  the  United  Provinces.  The 
Decentralisation  Commission  did  not  however  rest  the 
oase  for  a  change  in  the  existing  system  on  the  sole 
ground  that  the  head  of  the  province  was  over-burdened 
with  work.  They  rested  it  on  a  much  higher  ground. 
They  rightly  urged  that  "even  if  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
could  dispose  of  all  the  work  demanding  consideration  at* 
the  hands  of  a  Provincial  Government,  we  think  that 
such  powers  are  too  wide  to  be  expediently  entrusted  to 
one  man,  however  able  or  zealous."  And  they  unani- 
mously recommended  the  establishment  in  the  larger 
Provinces  of  India,  of  a  regular  Council  Government 
such  as  obtains  in  Bombay  and  Madras,  improved  with 
the  addition  of  an  Indian  member  to  them.  Lord 
Morley  was  pleased  to  accept  this  recommendation  with 
the  important  modification  that  the  head  of  the  Provinces 
should  continue  to  be  a  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  ;  aud  though  we  did  not  approve  of  this  modifica- 
tion, we  were  content  and  thankful  that  a  Council 
Government  should  be  introduced  even  in  this 
modified  form.  But  even  that  has  been  withheld 
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*!•.  \    !•»••   hisjh    hope*    fhat     had     been    raised 
h  % .  •«•    r.rtt.r-il.\    niv-.-n   pi  ICH    to    a    correspondingly    deep 
in»;  i        ::n;-nt,     Tiiern    is    a    widespread    belief    in    my 
'rav::::-*    '-!»i*     if     our      Lieutenant-Governor      had   nofc 
uuj    proposal     in    question,    the    Pro- 
•    n-iVi!    had  an     Executive    Council  just    as 
will  soon    h.-ivj.      And    the   fact    has    furnished  a 
•••  IMCVI   DI  f.ho    disadvantages    of    leaving    vital 
i,-  •.Ynii'h  nl!\'.-.',  rho  well-being  of    48     millions     of 
to     h-     ds-oi.ii:  i    by     the    judgment;    of    a    single 
r.voVur  fthle  and    well-meaning   he    may    be, 

•  •••ir.l.Mii-n.  'h;-i  M  not  a  mere  sentimental  grievance 
:'..')  i.-.      \\  t;  lin:i  th n.  ihe  Presiilencies  of    Madras    and 
j  it'  i\   v.'ii  -M  n-iV"  ha  :l  tlie  benefit  o(  being  governed  by 
%  •  i  .VM    >r- in- Council  have  made  for  greater  progress  in 
mutter  -.viicn  KiItJCt-H  the  happiness    of    the    people 
•litn  n:y    r.vn  tVovincos.      And  a  conviction    has    gained 
•in    rniniH     of  all    thoughtful    men    that    the 
il  have  DO  chance  of  coining  abreast  even  of 
v     :    Miirm    until    they    have    a    Government 
r.  of  rh->j"  l}rovino>3s,  RO  that  there  may    be 

•  •ititU  cjniinuiLy  of  policy  in    che    administration 

-  t .r  ;;>  >-  iU   of    tri-5    Provincial    Government    may 

r  c  xihi  inration  than  they  do  at  present  from 

i  i  i-jvurncn  ::»t   il    India    and     the   Secretary  of    State. 

•    n  >i)io    [j  jC'is    and    the  members  of  the 

i:-iii  Jj-iri'ir.icracy — both  those  who  have  retired 

••i  >    »t"i    -till    in    H-irvict),    who   opposed    the 

»M  iU"  •  itiv.j  (]  )iincil  for  the  United  Provinces 

'•:'.    i  *    H  iy    don-j    a    great    didHorvice    to    the 
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oause  of  good  Government  by  opposing  this  important 
portion  of  tho  scheme  of  Reform.  That  opposition  has 
caused  deep  dissatisfaction  among  the  educated  classes 
and  has  greatly  chilled  the  enthusiasm  which  was  aroused 
among  them  when  the  proposals  of  Lord  Morley  were 
first  published.  I  would  strongly  urge  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  wisdom  of  taking  steps  to  give  an  Executive 
Council  at  as  early  a  date  as  may  he  practicable,  nob 
only  to  the  United  Provinces  but  also  to  the  Punjab,  to 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  and  to  Burma.  The  creation 
of  such  Councils  with  one  or  two  Indian  members  in  them 
will  be  a  distinct  gain  to  the  cause  of  good  administra- 
tion. Ic  will  afford  an  effectual  safeguard  against  serious 
administrative  blunders  being  committed,  particularly 
in  these  days  of  repressive  measures  and  deportations 
without  trial.  England  is  just  now  on  the  eve  of  a 
general  election.  Bat  the  elections  will  soon  be  over.  Let 
us  hope  for  the  good  of  this  country  that  it  will  result  in 
bringing  the  Liberal  Government  again  into  power. 
Lst  us  hope  that  in  tbe  result  the  House  of  Lords 
.will  boome  somewhat  liberal.  Let  us  hope  that 
soon  after  Parliament  has  been  constituted  again  the 
Secretary  of  Stiate  for  India,  who  let  us  also  hope 
will  be  Lord  Morley  again,  and  the  Governor-General 
of  India  in  Council  will  be  pleased  to  take  tbe 
earliest  opportunity  to  create  Executive  Councils  in  the 
United  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam,  by  either  getting  the  Indian  Councils  Aob 
mojifiad,  or  by  obtaining  the  assent  of  both  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  the  creation  of  such  Councils  under 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  Act.  (Cheers.) 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  here- 
that  we  have  no  complaint  whatsoever  in  this  connection 
either  against  Lord  Morley  or  Lord  Minfco.  We  know — 
and  we  acknowledge  it  with  sincere  gratitude — that  both 
the  noble  Lords  did  all  that  they  could  to  get  the  original 
clause  (3)  of  the  Bill  passed  as  it  had  been  framed. 
We  know  that  we  owe  our  discomfiture  to  the  action 
of  Lord  Curzon,  who  seems  unfortunately  for  us 
to  be  afflicted  with  the  desire  of  swelling  the 
record  of  his  ill  services  to  India,  and  to  the 
opposition  of  Lord  Mao  Donnell,  from  whom  we  of 
the  United  Provinces  had  hoped  for  support  to  our 
cause,  and  lastly,  to  the  •  regrettable  attitude  adopted 
towards  the  proposal  contained  in  that  clause  by  the 
present  Lieuteuant-Governor  of  our  Provinces.  I  still 
venture  to  hope,  however,  that  Sir  John  Hewett  will  be 
pleased  to  reconsider  his  position,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  important  fact  that  our  sister  province  of  Bengal 
also  is  shortly  going  to  have  an  Executive  Council,  and 
that  is  Honour  will  earn  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
people  over  whom  Providence  has  placed  him,  and  whose 
destinies  it  is  in  his  power  to  mar  or  make,  by  moving 
the  Government  of  India  to  take  early  steps,  to  secure  to 
them  the  benefit  of  Government  by  a  Council  before  he 
retires  form  his  exalted  office.  (Cheers.) 

THE   REGULATIONS. 

Gentlemen,  the  question  of  the  creation  of  Executive 
Councils  affects,  however,  only  particular  provinces  of 
India  ;  but  the  Regulations  that  have  been  promulgated 
under  the  scheme  of  Reform  nave  given  rise  to  even 
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more   widespread    and    general    dissatisfaction,     I    will 
therefore   now  ask  you  to  turn    your  attention    to   these 
Regulations.      We  all  remember  that  Lord    Morley    had 
put  forward     a     most    carefully    considered    scheme   of 
proportional  representation  on  the  basin    of    population. 
We  therefore  regretted  to  find  that  in  the    debate    which 
took  place  on  the  Bill,  his  Lordship   accepted    the    view 
that  tne  Mahomedan    community    was  entitled    on  the 
ground  of  the  political  importance  which  ib  claimed,  to  a 
larger  representation    than    would    be    justified    by  its 
proportion  to  the  total    population.     His    Lordship  was 
pleased,  however,     to  indicate    the    extent    of  the  larger 
representation  which  he  was  prepared   to  ensure    to    the 
Mahomedans  after  taking  into  account  even  their  alleged 
political  importance  ;  and,    though    tha    educated    non- 
Moslem    public     generally,    and    many  far-seeing    men 
among  our  Mahomedan  fellow-subjects    also,    were   and 
still  are  opposed  to  any  representation  in  the  Legislatures 
of  the  country  on  the    basis  of    religion,  yet    there  were 
several  amongst  us  who  recognised  the  difficultly  that  had 
been  created  by  Lord  Minto's  reply  to    the   Mahometan 
deputation  at  Simla,  and  were  prepared   not  to  demur  to 
the  larger  representation  of  Mahomedans    to    the  extent 
suggested  by  Lord  Morley,     We  were  prepared    to  agree 
that  a    certain     amount    of    representation    should    ba 
guaranteed    to    them  ;  that  they    should  try    to    secure 
it  through  the  general  electorates,  and  that  if  they  failed 
to  obtain  the  number  of  representatives    fixed   for  them, 
they  should    be    allowed  to  make    up    the    number  by 
election     by    special     Mahomedan      electorates    formed 
for   the    purpose.     The     Regulations    which   have  been 
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published,  however,  not  only  provide  that  they  ahail 
elect  the  number  of  representatives  which  has  been  fixed 
for  them  on  a  consideration  not  only  of  their  proportion 
to  the  total  population  but  also  of  their  alleged  poli  tical 
importance,  by  special  electorates  created  for  the  purposet 
but  they  also  permit  them  to  take  part  in  elections  by 
mixed  electorates,  and  thereby  enable  them  to  secure  an 
excessive  and  undue  representation  of  their  particular 
community  to  the  exclusion  to  a  corresponding  extent  of 
the  representatives  of  other  communities.  The  system 
of  single  votes  which  was  an  essential  feature  of  Lord 
Morley's  Scheme  has  been  cast  to  ihe  winds  ;  the 
injustice  of  double  and  plural  voting  which  L;>rd  Morley 
tried  to  avoid  has  been  given  the  fullest  play,  la  my 
Provinces,  and  I  believe  in  other  provinces  also,  some 
of  my  Mahomedan  fellow-subjects  have  voted  in  three 
places.  So  long  as  there  was  still  a  chance  of  getting 
the  Government  to  increase  the  number  of  seats  which 
were  to  be  specially  reserved  to  them,  our  astute  friends 
of  the  Moslem  Laague  swore  that  none  of  them  would 
seek  an  election  to  the  Councils  by  the  votes  of  non- 
Moslems.  When  the  Regulations  were  passed,  they  lost 
no  time  in  cancelling  the  Resolution  of  their  League,  and 
put  forward  candidates  to  contest  almost  every  seat  for 
which  elections  were  to  be  made  by  mixed  electorates. 
Members  of  Municipal  and  District  Boards  to  whom  the 
general  franchise  has  been  confined  were  elected  or 
appointed  at  a  time  when  the  Moslem  League  had 
not  preached  the  gospel  of  separation.  The  electors 
did  not  then  accept  or  reject  a  candidate  on  the 
ground  of  his  religion.  Mahomedans  therefore  filled 
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*  far  larger  number  of  eeats  on  Municipal  and 
District  Boards  than  their  proportion  to  the  total 
population  or  their  stake  in  the  country  would  entitle 
them  to  bold.  The  result  has  been  that  in  addition  to 
the  four  seats  specially  reserved  to  the  Mahometans, 
they  have  won  two  more  seats  in  the  United  Provinces 
in  the  general  elections-,  and  these  with  the  nominations 
made  by  the  Government  have  given  them  eight  seats  out 
of  a  total  of  26  non-official  seats  in  the  legislature  of  the 
Province,  where  they  form  but  one-sixth  of  the  popula- 
tion !  This  is  protecting  the  interests  of  a  minority  with 
a  vengeance,  It  looks  more  like  a  case  of  allowing  the 
majority  to  be  driven  to  a  corner  by  a  minority.  What 
makes  the  matter  worse,  however,  is  that  this  advantage 
has  been  reserved  only  to  the  favoured  minority  of  our 
Mahomedan  fellow-subjects.  No  such  protection  has 
been  extended  to  the  Hindu  minorities  in  the  Punjab 
and  Eastern  Bengal  and  Aaaam.  The  Hindu  minorities 
in  the  said  two  provinces  have  been  left  out  severely  in 
the  cold.  And  yeb  they  are  found  fault  with  for  cot 
waxing  warm  with  enthusiasm  over  the  Reforms! 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Gentlemen,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the 
franchise.  Direct  representation  has  been  given  to  Maho- 
medans.  It  has  been  refused  to  non-Mahomedans.  All 
Mahomedans  who  pay  an  income-tax  on  an  income  of 
three  thousand  rupees  or  land  revenue  in  tbd  same  sum, 
and  all  Mabomedan  graduated  of  live  years'  standing, 
have  been  given  the  power  to  vote.  Now  I  am  nob  ouiy 
not  sorry  but  am  sincerely  glad  that  direct  representation 
baa  been  giveu  to  our  Mabomedan  fellow-subjaaDa  and 
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that  the  franchise  extended  to  them  is  fairly  liberal 
Indeed,  no  taxation  without  representation  being  the  car- 
dinal article  of  faith  in  the  political  creed  of  Englishmen, 
it  would  have  been  a  matter  for  greater  satisfaction  if  the 
franchise  had  been  extended  to  all  payers  of  income-tax. 
The  point  of  our  complaint  is  that  the  franchise  has  not 
similarly  been  extended  to  the  non- Mahomed  an  subjects 
of  His  Majesty.  A  Parsee,  Hindu  or  Christian  who  may 
be  paying  an  inoonoe-tax  on  three  lakhs  or  land  revenue  in 
the  sum  of  three  times  three  lakhs  a  year,  is  not  entitled 
to  a  vote,  to  which  his  Mahomedan  fellow-subject,  who 
pays  an  income-tax  on  only  three  thousand  a  year  or 
land  revenue  in  the  same  sum,  is  entitled  !  Hindu, 
Parsee  and  Christian  graduates  of  thirty  years'  standing, 
men  like  Sir  Gurudas  Bauerji,  Dr.'  Bhandarkar,  Sir 
Subramania  Iyer  and  Dr.  Bash  Behari  Ghosh,  have 
not  been  givan  a  vote,  which  has  been  given  to  every 
Mahomedan  graduate  of  five  years'  standing  !  People 
whose  sensitiveness  has  been  too  much  sobered  down 
by  age  may  not  resent  this.  But  can  it  be  doubted  for  a 
moment  that  tens  of  thousands  of  non-Mahomedan 
graduates  in  the  country  deeply  resent  being  kept  out 
of  a  privilege  which  has  been  extended  to  Mahomedan 
graduates  ?  It  is  to  my  mind  exceedingly  deplor- 
able that  when  the  Government  decided  to  give  direct 
representation  and  a  fairly  liberal  franchise  to  Maho- 
medane,  it  did  not  also  decide  to  extend  them  to  non- 
Mahomedans  as  well. 

Lat  us  next  consider  the  restrictions  that  have  been 
placed  on  the  choice  of  elector?  in  choosing  candidates. 
In  the  Regulations  for  Bombay  and  Madras,  and  in 
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those  for  Bengal  also,  eligibility  to  a  membership  of  a 
Provincial  Council  has  been  confined  to  members  of 
Municipal  and  District  Boards  only.  This  is  a  novel 
departure  from  the  practice  which  obtained  for  the 
last  seventeen  years  under  the  Indian  Councils  Aoft 
of  1892,  and  I  regret  to  think  that  it  is  a  departure 
taken  without  a  full  consideration  of  its  result.  Thab 
result  is  most  unfortunate.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
the  scheme  of  Local  self-Government  which  Lord 
Ripon  introduced  into  the  country,  has  not  yeb 
had  a  fair  trial.  Lord  Morley  in  his  Despatch  of  last 
year  took  note  of  the  fact  that  the  expectations 
formed  of  is  had  not  been  realised  and  in  explana- 
tion thereof  his  Lordship  was  pleased  to  say,  adopt- 
ing the  language  of  the  Resolution  of  1882,  that 
"  there  appears  to  be  great  force  in  the  argument 
that  so  long  aa  the  chief  Executive  officers  are,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  Chairmen  of  Municipal  and  District 
Committees,  there  is  little  chance  of  these  Committees, 
affording  any  effective  training  to  their  members  in 
the  management  of  local  affairs  or  of  the  non-official 
members  taking  any  real  interest  in  local  business/' 
Further  on,  His  Lordship  truly  observed  that  "non- 
official  members  have  not  been  induced  to  such  an  extent 
as  was  hoped  to  take  real  interest  in  local  business, 
because  their  powers  and  their  responsibilities  were  not 
real."  Owing  to  this  fact  Municipal  and  District  Boards 
have  with  a  few  exceptions  here  and  there  not  attracted 
many  able  and  independent  members.  The  result  of 
confining  eligibility  as  a  member  of  Council  to  members 
of  Municipal  and  District  Boards  has  therefore  necessarily 
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been  to  exclude  a  number  of  men  of  light  and  leading  in 
every  province,— excepting  in  my  own  where,  I  am  , 
thankful  to  say,  no  such  restriction  has  been  made— from 
being  eligible  for  election.  Under  the  operation  of  this 
ehort-visioned  rule,  in  Bengal  a  number  of  the  public 
men  of  the  province  were  found  to  be  ineligible  for 
election;  and  Sir  Edward  Baker  had  to  modify  the 
Regulations  within  barely  three  weeks  of  their  having 
been  published,  to  make  it  possible  for  some  at  least  of 
the  public  men  of  his  province  to  enter  the  Provincial 
Council.  In  Madras  Sir  Arthur  Lawley  had  to  resort  to 
the  expedient  of  nominating  some  of  the  ex-members  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  as  members  of  Municipal  and 
District  or  Taluq  Boards  in  order  to  maka  them  eligible 
as  members  of  the  Provincial  Council  under  the  new 
Regulations.  In  Bombay  two  ex-members  of  the  Council 
had  to  enter  Municipal  Boards,  which  they  were  only 
enabled  to  do  by  the  courtesy  of  obliging  friends  who 
resigned  their  seats  to  make  room  for  them,  in  order  to 
qualify  themselves  for  election  to  the  Council. 

This  does  not,  I  regret  to  say,  exhaust  the  grounds 
of  our  objections  to  the  Regulations,  A  property  quali- 
fication has  for  the  first  time  been  laid  down  in  the  case 
of  candidates  for  membership  of  the  Provincial  Councils. 
No  such  qualification  is  required  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment in  England.  None  such  was  required  in  India 
under  the  Regulations  which  were  in  force  for  nearly 
seventeen  years  under  the  Indian  Councils  Act  of  1892, 
No  complaint  was  ever  made  that  the  absence  of  any 
Buch  restriction  on  the  choice  of  the  electors,  had  led  tc 
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the  admission  of  any  undersirable  person  into  any  of  the 
Councils.  The  possession  of  property  or  an  income  does 
not  necessarily  predicate  ability,  muoh  less  character, 
and  does  not,  by  itself,  secure  to  any  man  the  esteem  or 
confidence  of  bis  fellowmen.  No  more  does  the  absence 
of  property  necessarily  indicate  want  of  capability  to 
acquire  it.  It  certainly  does  uot  indicate  want  of  respec- 
tability. The  ancient:  law-giver  Alauu  mentions  five 
qualifications  which  earn  for  a  maa  the  respect  of  others. 
be  :— 


irnfr 


[Wealth,  relations,  age,  good  deeds  and  learning  are 
the  five  titles  to  respect  ;  of  these  each  succeeding  quali- 
fication is  of  greater  weight  than  each  preceding  one.] 

According  to  this  time-honoured  teaching,  education 
is  the  highest  qualification  and  the  possession  of  wealth  the 
lowest.  The  Regulations  have  not  merely  reversed  the 
order  but  have  excluded  education  from  the  category  of 
qualifications  required  to  make  a  man  eligible  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Councils  !  The  framers  of  the 
Regulations  bave  taken  no  note  of  the  facts  that  in  this 
ancient  land  thousands  of  men  of  bright;  intelligence  and 
pure  character  have  voluntarily  wedded  themselves  to 
poverty  and  consecrated  tbeir  lives  to  the  pursuit  or 
promotion  of  learning  cr  religion  or  other  philanthropic 
objects.  The  result  is  that  so  far  as  the  Provincial 
Councils  are  concerned,  in  several  provinces  selfless 
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patriots  like  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  or  Mr.  Gokhale 
would  not  be  eligible  as  members  of  those  Councils. 
Regulations  which  led  to  such  results  stand  self-con- 
demned, (Cheers). 

Again,  the  clause  relating  to  disqualifications  for 
membership  has  been  made  unnecessarily  stringent  and 
exclusive.  A  person  rcho  has  been  dismissed  from 
Government  service  is  to  ba  disqualified  for  ever  for  a 
membership  of  the  Councils.  Whether  he  was  dis- 
missed for  anything  which  indicated  any  hostility  fco 
Government  or  any  moral  turpitude,  or  whether  he  was 
dismissed  merely  for  disobeying  for  not  carrying  out 
any  trumpery  order,  or  merely  for  failing  to  attend 
at  a  place  and  time  when  or  at  which  he  might  have 
been  required  he  must  never  ba  permitted  to  serve 
the  Government  and  the  people  again  even  in  an 
honorary  capacity  !  It  does  not  matter  whether  his 
case  was  rightly  or  wrongly  decided,  his  having  been 
dismissed  constitutes  an  offence  of  such  gravity  that 
it  cannot  be  condoned.  So  aldo  does  a  sentence  of 
imprisonment,  however  short  it  may  ba,  for  any 
offence  which  is  punishable  with  imprisonment  for 
more  than  six  months.  Here  again,  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  fact  whether  the  offence  for  which  the  punishment 
was  inflicted,  implied  any  moral  defect  in  tha  man.  No 
euch  disqualification  exists  in  tha  case  of  a  membership 
of  Parliament.  Mr.  John  Burns  was  once  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment ;  he  is  now  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Lynch  actually  fought 
against  the  British  Government  in  the  Boer  War  ;  he  was 
sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  mitigated  later 
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OB,  and  eventually  entirely  commuted,  and  be  has  since 
been  elected  a  Member  of  Parliament.  What  then  can 
be  the  reason  or  justification  for  laying  down  such  a 
aevare  and  sweeping  disqualification  in  a  country  where 
the  judicial  and  executive  functions  are  still  combined  in 
one  officer,  and  where  the  administration  of  juatica  is  not 
as  impartial  and  pure  as  it  is  in  England  ? 

More  objectionable  still  is  clause  (i)  of  the  disquali- 
fying section  which  lays  down  that  a  man  shall  not  be 
eligible  as  a  member  of  the  Council  if  he  has  been  declared 
by  the  Local  Government  to  be  of  such  reputation  and 
antecedents  that  his  election  would  in  the  opinion 
of  the  head  of  the  Local  Government  be  contrary 
to  the  public  interest.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  will 
remember  that  in  the  debates  in  Parliament  the  question 
was  raised  whether  the  deportation  of  a  man  under 
Regulation  III  of  1818  and  similar  Regulations  would  by 
itself  disqualify  him  for  sitting  in  a  Legislative  Council. 
Bearing  probably  in  mind  that  H  man  might  be  deported 
without  any  just  or  reasonable  cause,  as  it  is  believed 
happened  in  the  case  of  Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  Lord  Morley  could 
not  perliaos  bring  himself  to  agree  to  a  deportation  being 
by  itself  made  a  ground  of  disqualification.  We  may  take 
it  that  His  Lordship  gave  his  assent  to  clause  (i)  being 
enacted  in  the  belief  that  it  was  less  open  to  objection. 
But  wr,h  due  respect  to  His  Lordship,  I  venture  to  submit 
that  this  clause  is  open  to  even  greater  objection  than  the 
disqualification  of  deportees  as  such  would  have  been. 
In  the  case  of  a  deportation  the  Local  Government  baa 
fco  satisfy  thu  Government  of  India  why  action  should  be 
taken  under  any  of  the  drastic  Regulations  relating 
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thereto.  This  new  clause  empowers  tha  Local  Govern- 
ment on  its  own  authority  to  declare  a  man  to  be  ineligi- 
ble, and  thereby  to  do  irreparable  injury  to  his  character. 
The  judgment  of  the  Local  Government  may  be  entirely 
unjust,  bub  there  can  be  no  appeal  from  ifc.  How  seriously 
liable  to  abuse  this  clause  is,  is  demonstrated  by  the  case 
of  Mr.  Kelkar,  editor  of  the  Mahratta.  Mr,  Kelkar  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  Bombay  Council. 
Thereupon  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Bombay  made 
a  declaration  under  the  clause  in  question  that  in  His 
Excellency's  opinion  Mr.  Kelkar's  antecedents  and  repu- 
tation were  sush  that  his  election  would  be  contrary  to  the 
public  interest.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  knowledge  which  Hie 
Excellency  the  Governor  has  of  Mr.  Kelkar's  reputation 
and  antecedents,  is  presumably  not  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge, but  must  have  largely  been  derived  from  reports. 
There  happens  to  be  another  man,  however,  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  aye,  in  Poona  itself,  where 
Mr.  Kelkar  has  lived  and  worked  whose  solicitude  for 
the  public  interest  is  it  will  perhaps  be  conceded,  not  less 
keen,  and  whose  opinion,  as  to  what  would  be  contrary 
to  the  public  interest,  is  not  entitled  to  less  weight 
than  that  of  even  Sir  George  Clarke  or  his  colleagues,, 
and  that  is  my  esteemed  brother  Mr.  Gokhala.  He  has 
one  great  advantage  in  this  respect  over  Sir  George- 
Clarke,  that  he  has  a  personal  knowledge,  borne  of  many 
years  of  peieonal  contact  in  public  work,  of  Mr.  Kelkar's 
character.  When  the  declaration  in  question  was  made 
Mr.  Gokhale  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  Governor  of  Bombay  and  to  publicly  bear 
testimony  to  the  good  character  of  Mr.  Kelkar. 
Mr.  Kelkar  appealed  to  the  Governor,  but  bis  appeal' 
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baa  been  rejected,  and  he  remains   condemned  unheard  ! 
(Shame). 

NON-OFFICIAL  MAJORITY. 

One  of  the  moat  important  features  of  the  reforms 
which  created  widespread  satisfaction  was  the  promise 
of  a  non-official  majority  in  the  Provincial  Councils. 
The  Congress  had,  in  the  scheme  which  it  put  for- 
ward so  far  back  as  1886,  urged  that  at  least  half 
the  members  of  both  cbe  Imperial  and  Provincial 
Legislative  Councils  should  be  elected  and  not  more 
than  one-fourth  should  be  officials.  Congressmen 
regarded  this  as  the  sine  qua  non  for  securing  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people  a  real  voice  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  country's  affairs.  Lord  Morley  did  not 
think  it  fib,  however,  to  give  us  yet  a  non-official  majority 
in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council.  We  regretted  the 
decision.  But  Lord  Morley  had  been  pleased  to  accept 
the  recommendation  for  a  non-official  majority  in  tba 
Provincial  Lagislative  Councils,  and  we  decided  to  accept 
it  with  gratitude,  in  the  confidence  that  after  the 
Provincial  L3gislative  Councils  have  worked  satisfactorily 
for  a  few  years  under  the  new  scheme,  the  more  impor- 
tant concession  of  a  non-official  majority  in  the  Imperial 
Council  was  certain  to  come. 

We  are  glad  and  thankful  to  find  that  R  real  non- 
official  majority  has  been  provided  in  the  case  of  Bengal. 
And  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  high 
appreciation  of  the  largo-hearted  and  liberal  support 
which  Sir  Edward  Baker  has  given  to  Lord 
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proposals  of  Reform.  It  is  due  to  that  support  that 
Bengal  will  shortly  have  the  advantage  of  a  Council 
Government,  To  Sir  EJward  Baker  alone,  amoug  all 
the  Governors  and  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  different 
provinces,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  secured  a  non- 
official  majority  of  elected  members  in  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  great  province  over  which  he  rules.  The 
Regulations  for  Bengal  lay  down  that  out  of  a  total 
of  49  members  of  the  Council,  26,  i.e.t  more  than  half 
shall  be  elected,  and  that  the  members  nominated 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  not  exceed  22,  cot 
more  than  17  of  whom  may  be  officials,  and  2  of 
whom  shall  be  non-officials  to  be  selected  one  from  the 
Indian  commercial  community  and  one  from  the  planting 
community.  But  in  sad  contrast  to  this  stands  the  case 
of  the  second  largest  province  of  India,  viz.t  the  United 
Provinces.  The  provision  for  non-official  majority  baa 
there  been  reduced  to  a  practical  nullity.  Sir  John 
Hawott;  had  warmly  supported  the  proposals  for  the 
creation  of  Imperial  and  Provincial  Advisory  Councils. 
Those  proposals,  as  we  know,  were  rejected  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Bat  His  Honour  seems  to 
have  beeu  so  much  fascinated  by  them  that  he  has  done 
a  good  dnal  to  make  his  Legislative  Council  approach  the 
ideal  of  what  were  proposed  to  be  Advisory  Councils. 
(Hoar,  hear.)  Oit  of  the  tol&l  number  of  46  members 
of  the  Council,  only  .20  are  to  be  elected,  and  26  to  be 
nominated,  of  whom  as  many  as  20  may  be  officials. 
Sir  Join*  Ilowoit  has  nominated  the  maximum  number 
of  20  official  tnumbors,  and  His  Honour  has  shown  great 
Aptitude  iu  nominating  six  non-official  members. 
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Two  of  these  are  independent  Chiefs,  viz.,  His  High- 
ness the  Nawab  of  Rampur  and  His  Highness  the 
Raja  of  Tehri,  and  the  third  is  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  of  Benares  who  is  practically  regarded  as 
an  independent  Chief.  No  subject  of  the  Bribiah  Govern- 
ment has  any  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the»e  Chiefs.  What  justification  can  there  be  then  for 
giving  them  a  voice  in  the  discussion  of  any  legislation 
or  other  public  questions  which  affect  the  weal  or  woe  of 
the  subjects  of  the  British  Indian  Government?  I  mean 
no  disrespect  to  these  Chiefs  when  I  say  that  they  do 
not.  study  the  wants  of  the  latter.  They  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  so.  And  even  when  they  have  formed  an 
opinion  about  any  matter  that  may  come  up  for  discus- 
sion, they  cannot  always  afford  to  express  it,  except 
when  ic  should  happen  to  coincide  with  that  of  the 
Government.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  thus  obvious  that  they 
cannot  be  useful  members  of  the  Council  which  they  are 
to  adorn.  Why  then  have  they  been  nominated,  if  it  be 
not  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  influence  of  the 
educated  class  ?  Of  the  three  other  nominees  of  Sir  John 
Hewett,  one  is  a  Mahomedan  Nawab  who  is  innocent  of 
English,  and  one  a  European  indigo  planter.  The  sixth 
nominee  is  a  representative  of  the  non-official  Indian 
commercial  community,  which  the  Regulations  required 
him  to  be,  but  he  too  is  innocent  of  English  ! 

Some  of  the  other  objections  to  which  the  Regula- 
tions are  open  have  also  been  most  forcibly  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  my  unlucky  province.  Our  Mahomedan  fellow- 
subjects  constitute  only  14  per  cent,  of  the  population 
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there.  But  four  Beats  have  bean  allotted  to  them  out  of 
ihe  total  of  20  seats  which  are  to  be  filled  up  by  election  in 
consideration  of  their  proportion  to  the  total  population 
plus  their  alleged  political  importance.  In  addition  to 
this  they  have  been  allowed  to  participate  in  the  elec- 
tions by  mixed  electorates,  and  they  have  won  two  se^ts 
there.  Tha  Government  has,  besides,  nominated  two 
Mahomedans  as  non-official  members.  Thus  out  of  26 
non-official  members  8  are  Mahomedana.  Among  the 
elected  members  as  many  as  8  are  representatives  of  the 
landed  aristocracy,  and  only  five  of  the  educated  classes. 
Tne  non-official  majority  has  thus  been  reduced  to  a 
farce. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  deal  at  length  with  the 
-case  of  the  other  provinces.  But  I  cannot  pass  over  the 
case  of  the  Punjab,  the  grievances  of  which  are  very 
'real.  Having  regard  to  its  position,  its  population,  and 
the  educational,  social,  and  industrial  progress  made  by 
it,  the  number  of  members  fixed  for  its  Legislative 
Council  is  quite  inadequate,  and  the  number  of  elected 
members  is  extremely  meagre,  being  only  5  in  a  total  of 
25.  Besides  this  the  franchise  for  the  general  electorates 
through  which  alone  the  non- Moslem  population  can 
take  any  part  in  the  election  of  any  member  for  the 
Council,  h*s  been  limited  to  an  extremely  small  number 
of  persons.  Tne  number  of  Municipalities  in  the  Punjab 
is  larger  than  in  any  other  province  of  India.  In  more 
than  one  hundred  of  them,  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  have  been  serving  for  a  long  time  past.  Yet  the 
privilege  of  voting  for  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Council,  has,  I  regret  to  find,  been  confined  to  only  nine 
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of  these  bodies !  Can  there  be  any  justification  for 
narrowing  the  franchise  in  thia  manner?  Tne  people  of 
the  Punjab  would  seem  to  be  entitled  to  as  much  con- 
sideration as  the  people  of  any  other  province  in  the 
Empire,  and  if  a  large  number  of  rnambara  of  Municipal 
and  District  Boards  in  other  provinces  were  considered  to 
be  fit  to  exercise  the  franchise  usefully  and  beneficially, 
the  privilege  should  have  been  extended  in  at  least  an 
equal  degree  to  the  people  of  the  Punjab.  I  do  not  wish 
to  dwell  upon  the  resentment  which  has  been  caused  in 
the  province  by  its  baing  so  unjustly  dealt  with,  I  trust 
the  Government  will  be  pleased  to  consider  whether  the 
execluaion — on  the  face  of  it  an  unreasonable  and  un- 
justifiable exclusion — of  vast  numbers  of  educated  men  in 
a  progressive  province  like  the  Punjab  from  a  privilege 
which  has  been  extended  to  their  fellow-subjects  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  even  in  their  own  province,  is 
not  quite  a  serious  political  blunder.  (Haar,  hear.)  The 
allaying  of  discontent  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
scheme  of  Raforms.  I  venture  humbly  to  say  that  the 
way  in  which  the  Reform  has  been  worked  out  here  is 
certainly  nob  calculated  to  achieve  that  end.  Every  con- 
sideration for  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  of  good 
administration  seems  to  me  to  demand  that  as  large  a 
number  of  men  of  intelligence,  education  and  influence  as 
may  be  available  should  ba  given  the  right  to  exercise  a 
constitutional  privilege  and  thus  invited  to  employ  their 
time  and  energy  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  you  by  dwelling  on  the 
defects  of  the  Regulations  for  the  other  provinces.  Speak- 
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ing  generally,  we  find  that  the  Regulations  have  been 
vitiated  by  the  disproportionate  representation  which 
they  have  secured  to  the  Mabomedans  and  to  the  landed 
classes,  and  the  small  room  for  representation  which  they 
have  left  for  the  educated  classes  ;  also  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  made  an  invidious  and  irritating  distinction 
between  Moslem  and  non-Moslem  subjects  of  His 
Majesty,  both  in  the  matter  of  the  protection  of  minori- 
ties and  of  the  franchise,  and  lastly  in  that  they  have 
laid  down  unnecessarily  narrow  and  arbitrary  restric- 
tions on  the  choice  of  electors. 

Such  are  the  Regulations  which  have  been  promul- 
gated under  the  Reform  scheme.  I  would  respectfully 
invite  Lord  Morley  himself  to  judge  bow  very  far  they 
have  departed  from  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  proposals 
which  he  had  fashioned  with  such  statesmanlike  care 
and  caution.  I  also  Invite  Lord  Minto  to  consider  if  the 
Regulations  do  not  practically  give  effect,  as  far  as  they 
could,  to  the  objectionable  features  of  the  scheme  which 
was  put  forward  in  Sir  Harold  Stuart's  letter  of  24th 
August  1907,  which  were  so  widely  condemned,  and  also 
to  judge  bow  different  in  spirit  they  are  from  the  pro- 
posals for  which  the  people  of  India  tendered  their 
warmest  thanks  to  His  Lordship  and  to  his  noble  Chief 
at  Whitehall.  Is  it  at  all  a  matter  for  wonder  that  the 
educated  classes  in  India  are  intensely  dissatisfied  with 
the  Regulations?  Have  they  not  every  reason  to  be  so  ? 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  they  have  laboured 
earnestly  and  prayerfully  through  the  Congress  to  promote 
the  common  interests  of  all  classes  and  sects  of  the  people, 
and  to  develop  a  common  feeling  of  nationality  among  the 
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followers  of  all  the  different  religions  in  India,  which  is 
oot  less  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  a  civilized  Govern- 
ment than  for  the  peaceful  progress,  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  The  Regulations  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  British  rule  have  recognised 
religion  as  a  basis  of  representation,  and  have  thus  raised 
a  wall  of  separation  between  the  Mahomedan  and  non- 
Mahomedan  subjects  of  His  Majesty  which  it  will  take 
years  of  earnest  effort  to  demolish.  They  have  also 
practically  undone,  for  the  tima  being  at  any  rate,  the 
results  of  the  earnest  agitation  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  secure  an  effective  voice  to  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  in  the  Government  of  their  country.  It  is 
not  that  the  Congress  did  not  want;  or  does  not  want, 
that  our  Mahomedan  fellow-subjects  should  be  fairly  and 
fully  represented  in  the  reformed  Councils.  It  firmly 
believed,  and  it  fully  expected,  that  if  a  general  electorate 
would  be  formed  on  a  raasonabla  basis,  a  sufficient 
number  of  representatives  of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity would  naturally  find  their  way  into  the  Councils. 
But  i';  desired  that  as  they  would  have  to  deal  as 
members  of  the  Councils,  with  questions  which  affect 
equally  the  interests  of  all  classes  aud  creeds,  they  should 
be  returned  to  the  Councils  by  the  common  suffrages  of 
their  countrymen  of  all  classes  and  creeds,  and  that  their 
title  to  the  confidence  of  their  countrymen  should  be 
based  on  their  ability  to  protect  and  promote  their 
interests  by  their  education,  integrity  and  independence 
of  character,  and  not  on  the  accident  of  their  belonging 
to  any  particular  faith  or  creed  or  of  their  having  inherited 
or  acquired  a  certain  number  of  broad  acres.  (Hear, 
6 
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hear.)  We  are  naturally  grieved  to  find  that  when  we 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  prom'sed  land  by  the  ex- 
tremely fortunate  combination  of  a  liberal  statesman  as 
Secretary  of  State  and  a  liberal-minded  Viceroy,  our  old 
frienda  of  the  bureaucracy  have  yefe  succeeded  in  blocking 
the  way  to  it  for  at  least  some  time  to  come. 

Gentlemen,  the  attitude  of  educated  Indians  towards 
the  reforms  has  been  misinterpreted  in  some  quarters. 
Some  of  the  criticism  has  been  quite  friendly  and  I  am 
sure  we  all  fully  appreciate  it.  But  I  wish  that  our 
friends  looked  a  little  more  closely  into  the  facts.  Their 
criticism  puts  me  iu  mind  of  a  very  instructive  ancient 
etory.  Vishvamitra,  a  mighty  K^hafiriya  King,  fcha 
master  of  vast  hordes  of  wealth  aad  of  extensive  terri- 
tories, felt  that  there  was  a  still  higher  position  for  him 
to  attain,  viz.,  that  of  baing  a  Brahman,  whose  title  to 
respect  rests  not  on  any  earthly  possession  or  power  but 
on  learning  and  piety  and  devotion  to  philanthropic  work. 
He  accordingly  practised  saintly  and  severe  austerities, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  Brahman,  every  ona 
acclaimed  him  a  Brahman.  That  ona  Brahman  was 
Vaahiabtha.  Vishvamitra  first  tried  to  persuade  Vashish- 
tha  to  declare  him  a  Brahman  ;  then  ha  threatened 
him;  and  having  yet  failed  in  his  object,  he  killed  a 
hundred  children  of  Vashishtha  in  order  to  coerpa  him 
into  compliance  with  his  desire.  Deeply  was  Vashishtha 
distressed.  If  he  had  but  once  said  that  Vishvamitra 
had  qualified  himself  to  be  regarded  a  Brahman,  ha 
would  have  saved  himself  and  his  hoary-headed  wife  and 
the  rest  of  his  family  all  the  sorrow  and  suffering  which 
Vishvamitra  inflicted  upon  tham,  But  Vaahiahtha  had 
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-realised  the  truth  of  tha  ancient  teaching 
He  valued  trush  more  than  a  hundered  sons,  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  would  nob  save  them  by  uttering  what  -he 
did  noi  baliave  to  be  true.  la  his  despair,  Viahvamitra 
decided  to  kill  Vashiahtha  himself.  One  evening  ha 
went  armed  to  YashUhhh*'s  hermitage  with  that  object. 
Bat  while  ha  was  waiting  in  a  corner  for  an  opportunity 
to  carry  out;  his  evil  intend,  he  overheard  what  Vasbishtha 
said  to  his  wife,  the  holy  Arundhati,  in  answer  to  a  query 
as  to  whost3  tapasya  shone  as  bright  as  the  moonlight;  in 
the  midst  of  which  they  were  seated.  "  Viahvamitra's  " 
was  the  unhesitating  answer  !  The  hearing  of  it  changed 
Vishvamitra.  He  oast  aside  the  arms  of  a  Ksh%triya, 
and  wibh  it  the  pride  of  power  and  anger.  And  as  ha 
approached  Vashishtha  in  true  humility,  Vashishtha 
greeted  him  a  Bramharshi.  Vishvamitra  was  overcome 
After  he  had  got  over  tha  feelings  of  gratefulness  and 
reverence  which  had  overpowered  him,  and  had  apologised 
for  all  the  injuries  inflicted  by  him  upon  Vashistha,  he 
bagged  Yashishtha  to  tell  him  why  ha  had  not  acknow- 
ledged him  a  Brahman  earlier,  and  thus  saved  himself 
the  sorrow  and  Yiahvumitra  from  the  sin  of  killing  hia 
sons.  "  Vishv^mitra,  "  said  Vashishtha,  "  every  time 
you  came  to  me  ere  this,  you  oama  with  the  prida  and 
power  of  a  Kshatriya,  and  I  greeted  you  as  such.  You 
came  to-day  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  Brahman  ;  I 
have  woloomad  you  as  such.  I  spoka  tha  truth  then, 
and  I  have  spoken  tha  trush  to-day."  Even  so,  gentle- 
men, I  venture  humbly  to  claim,  have  ray  educated 
countryman  spokaa  iu  tha  matter  of  tha  raform3.  Tha 
first  proposals  published  in  Sir  Harold  Sbuari's  latcar 
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were  open  to  serious  and  valid  objections,  and  they  were 
condemned  by  them.  The  proposals  published  by  Lord 
Mopley  last  year  were  truly  liberal  and  comprehensive  in 
spirit,  and  they  were  welcomed  with  warm  gratitude  and 
unstinted  praise,  The  Regulations  framed  to  give  effect 
to  them  have  unfortunately  departed,  and  widely  too, 
from  the  spirit  of  those  proposals,  and  are  illiberal  and 
retrogressive  to  a  degree.  Educated  Indians  have  been 
compelled  to  condemn  them.  They  have  done  so  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  List  the  Government  modifiy 
the  Regulations  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  Lord  Morley's  proposals,  and  in  the  name  of 
this  Congress,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  on  behalf  of  my 
educated  countrymen  generally,  I  beg  to  assure  the 
Government  that  they  will  meet  with  a  cordial  and 
grateful  reception.  (Cheers.)  I  do  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  there,  is  an  assurance  contained  in  the  Government's 
Rasolution  accompanying  the  Regulations  that  they  will 
be  modified  in  the  light  of  the  experience  that  will  be 
gained  in  their  working,  That  assurance  has  been  streng- 
thened by  what  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  was  pleased 
to  say  in  this  connection  both  at  Bombay  and  Madras. 
But  I  most  respectfully  submit  that  many  of  the  defects 
pointed  out  in  them  are  such  that  they  can  be  remedied 
without  waiting  for  the  light  of  new  experience.  And 
I  respectfully  invite  both  Lord  Morley  and  Lord  Minto  to 
consider  whether  in  view  of  the  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion which  the  Regulations  have  created,  it  will  be  wise 
to  let  this  feeling  live  and  grow,  or  whether  it  is  nob 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  good  administration,  and  to 
fulfil  one  of  the  most  important  and  avowed  objects  of 
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the  Reforms,  namely  the  allaying  of  discontent  and  the 
promotion  of  good  will  between  the  Government  and  the 
people,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  make  an  official 
announcement  that  the  objecoions  urged  against  the 
Regulations  will  be  taken  early  into  consideration. 
(Hear,  hear  and  cheers.) 

POVERTY  AND  HIGH  PRICKS. 

1  have  done,  gentlemen,  with  the  Reform  Regula- 
tions. There  are  a  few  other  matters,  however,  to 
which,  I  wish,  with  your  permission,  to  invite  attention. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
Ragulations  occupy  the  greatest  portion  of  public  atten- 
tion. But;  there  are  other  causes  of  discontent,  and  some 
of  them  far  deeper  than  the  objections  urged  against  the 
.Regulations.  Amongst  them  all  there  is  none  greater 
than  the  deep  poverty  which  pervades  the  land.  I  do 
not  wish  to  enter  here  into  the  controversy  whether  the 
poverty  of  the  people  has  increased  or  diminished  since 
the  country  came  under  British  rule.  What  I  ask  is 
whether  the  condition  of  the  people  to-day  is  such  as 
might  reasonably  have  baen  expected  from  their  being 
placed  under  a  highly  organised,  civilised  administration  ? 
IR  that  condition  such  as  to  be  a  ground  for  congratula- 
tion either  to  the  Government  or  to  the  people  ?  It  ia 
true  that  a  fraction  of  the  population  have  become  more 
prosperous  than  they  were  before.  But  va^ti  millions  of 
the  people  are  still  dragging  a  miserable  existence  on  the 
verge  of  starvation  and  large  numbers  of  them  have  been 
falling  easy  victims  to  plague  and  fever.  .Thia  is 
a  question  of  vital  importance,  and  deserves  far 
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graver  consideration  than  it  has  yet  received,  (Hear,, 
hear.)  The  sufferings  of  the  people  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  high  prices  of  food  stuffs  whicb 
have  ruled  for  the  lasb  few  years.  The  hardships  to 
which  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  have  been  subjected 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Gentlemen,  I  do 
not  know  whether  our  rulers  have  taken  note  of  the  evil 
effects  which  have  been  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  by  these  hardships  to  which  they  have  been  thus 
exposed  for  several  years  now,  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  from  year  to  year,  from  month  to  month, 
from  week  to  week,  and  from  day  to  day.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  have  obtained  any  official  estimate 
of  the  numbers  of  those  that  have  thus  been  suffering  in 
silence  so  long.  Nearly  two  years  ago  the  Government 
of  India  was  pleased  to  promise  an  enquiry  into  the  high 
prices  of  food  stuffs.  Has  the  enquiry  been  made  ?  If 
not,  why  not?  It  is  not;  unreasonable  to  ask  that  when 
the  Government  finds  that  a  vast  proportion  of  tha- 
people  entrusted  to  its  care  are  so  poor  as  they  are  in 
India,  and  that  the  prices  of  food  stuffs  have  suddenly 
gone  up  as  high  as  they  have,  it  should  lose  no  time  in 
instituting  an  expert  enquiry  into  the  matter  and  hasten 
to  adopt  the  remedies  which  may  be  suggested  by  such  an 
enquiry. 

SANITATION   AND  EDUCATION. 

Along  with  the  high  prices  that  have  prevailed,  there- 
have  been  other  troubles  which  have  added  to  the  woes- 
of  our  people.  A  wave  of  malarial  fever  has  passed  over 
large  portions  of  the  country,  and  has  inflicted  a  vast 
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amount  of  suffering  and  loss  upon  the  people.  Death- 
rates  have  been  running  high.  These  are  indications  uot 
of  prosperity  but  of  deep  and  widespread  poverty.  The 
appalling  numbers  of  deaths  from'  plague  during  the  past 
few  years  are  again  a  sadly  eloquent  and  yet  an  unmistak- 
able indication  of  r.he  weak  condition  of  the  people.  It  is 
of  course  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  every 
reasonable  step  it  can  to  promote  Uie  health,  the  stamina 
and  the  national  prosperity  of  the  people.  And  we 
are  grateful  for  what  the  Government  has  done  in  any  of 
these  directions.  Bub  we  urge  that;  the  steps  taken  have 
been  quite  inadequate,  and  that  much  more  should  be 
done  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  Take 
for  instance  the  question  of  sanitation.  Sanitation  is  in 
a  most  unsatisfactory  condition  among  vase  portions  of 
the  population  and  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  country. 
The  grants  made  hitherto  for  it  have  been  wholly  inade- 
quate. Take  again  the  question  of  education.  The  pro- 
vision made  for  it  also  is  woefully  short  of  the  needs  of 
the  country.  The  people  as  a  whole  are  still  steeped  in 
ignorance,  and  that  ignorance  forms  an  obstacle  to  every 
improvement.  Every  time  an  attempt  is  made  to  reach 
them  by  instructions  to  help  to  save  them  from  any  great 
evil,  as  for  instance  to  tell  them  to  seek  the  benefit  of 
inoculation  against  plague,  or  even  to  use  quinine  to 
protect  themselves  from  malaria,  the  Government  finds 
itself  face  to  face  with  the  stupendous  difficulty  that  they 
are  so  largely  illiterate.  Now  that  illiteracy,  that  ignor- 
ance lies  really  at  the  root  of  every  trouble  to  which  the 
people  are  exposed.  And  yet  it  is  sad  to  find  that  pro- 
gress is  not  being  made  in  tha  matter  of  education  as  it 
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•  houid  be.  Nearly  two  years  ago  the  Government  of 
India  virtually  promised  that  primary  education  would  be 
mada  free  all  ovar  the  country.  But  that  promise  has  not 
yet  ojon  fulfilled.  The  Government  of  India  have  fortifty 
years  past  by  their  declarations  held  out;  the  hope  that 
primary  education  would  be  made  universal  in  India.  We 
have  been  waiting  and  waiting  to  see  this  done.  Many 
measures  costing  money  which  should  not  have  been 
introduced  have  been  carried  out.  Measures  which 
abould  have  been  •  carried  out  have  been  kept  back. 
Among  this  latter  category  has  unfortunately  fallen  the 
question  of  making  elementary  education  free  and 
universal.  Elementary  education  was  made  free  and 
compulsory  in  England  so  far  back  as  1870.  Japan,  an 
Asiatic  power,  also  made  it  compulsory  nearly  forty 
years  ago.  It  has  long  been  compulsory  in  America,  in 
Germany,  in  France,  in  all  the  civilised  countries  of 
the  West.  Why  should  India  alone  be  denied  the  great 
advantages  which  accrue  from  a  system  of  free  and 
compulsory  primary  education  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  That  ia 
the  one  foundation  upon  which  the  progress  of  the 
people  cau  he  built.  Is  agricultural  improvement  to  be 
promote!  and  agricultural  education  to  be  imparted  for 
that  purpose  ?  Are  technical  insoruooion  and  industrial 
training  to  be  given  ?  Are  habits  of  prudence  and  self- 
respect  and  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  be  fostered  among 
the  people  ?  A  system  of  free  and  general  elementary 
education  is  needed  equally  as  the  basis  of  it  all.  I 
earnestly  appeal  to  -he  Government  of  India  to  take  up 
thin  (juuiiiiou  of  free  and  universal  primary  education  as 
ouo  of  tkjo  moat  important  questions  which  atleot  the 
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well-being  of  the  people,    and    to  deal    with  it    as  early 
as  may  be  practicable. 

TECHNICAL   AND   INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Along  with  this  question  should  be  taken  tip  the 
question  of  technical  education.  If  vast  millions  of 
people  in  this  country  are  to  be  rescued  from  poverty,  if 
new  avenues  of  employment  are  to  be  opened  and 
prosperity  spread  over  the  land,  it  is  essential  that  an 
extensive  system  of  technical  and  industrial  education 
should  be  introduced  in  the  country.  The  examples  of 
other  countries  point  out  that  to  he  the  road  to  prosperity. 
Germany  was  not  at  one  time  noted  as  a  manufacturing 
country.  Io  has  so  greatly  improved  it.p  position  as  to 
become  a  formidable  rival  to  England.  America  has 
enriched  herself  beyond  description  by  multiplying  her 
manufactures  and  industries.  Japan  has  in  the  course 
of  thirty  years  altered  her  position  from  a  mainly  agri- 
cultural into  a  largely  manufacturing  country.  The 
industrial  progress  and  prosperity  of  every  one  of  these 
countries  has  been  built  upon  a  wide- spread  system  of 
scientific,  technical  and  industrial  education.  The  people 
of  India  are  not  wanting  in  intelligence  or  industry. 
They  are  willing  to  undergo  any  amount  of  labour  that 
may  be  required  of  them.  But  they  lack  the  education, 
the  skill  of  the  trained  man,  and  are  therefore  b*ing 
beaten  day  by  day  by  the  manufacturers  of  every  foreign 
country  which  has  built  up  a  system  of  technical 
education,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  its  industrial 
prosperity.  The  manufactures  of  these  countries  are 
flooding  our  markets  and  impoverishing  our  people.  It 
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is  high  time  that  the  Government  took  up  the  question 
in  right  earnest,  and  adopted  a  system  of  technical- 
education  co-extensive  with  the  needs  of  the  country. 

PROVINCIAL  DECENTRALISATION. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Council  Regu- 
lations will  be  improved.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Reforms 
foreshadowed  in  Lord  Morley's  despatch  will  sooner  or 
later  be  carried  out  in  their  entirety.  Bat  even  when 
the  Regulations  have  been  improved  and  those  Reforms 
have  been  carried  out,  there  will  still  not  be  much  hope 
for  a  real  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people, 
unions  and  until  one  other  essential  measure  of  reform 
is  carried  out,  and  that  is  a  Decentralisation  of  financial 
power  and  responsibility  from  the  Government  of  India 
to  the  various  Provincial  Governments.  It;  appears  from 
some  remarks  in  one  of  Lord  Morley's  speeches  that  this 
question  of  a  larger  decentralisation  than  has  been  dealt 
with  by  the  Royal  Commission,  has  not  escaped  His 
Lordship's  keen  eye,  but  that  he  has  allowed  it  to  stand 
over  for  consideration  in  the  future.  In  order  to  effect 
a  real  advance  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Government  of  India  should  make  very 
much  larger  grants  to  the  various  provinces,  should  allow 
Provincial  Governments  to  appropriate  a  much  larger 
share  of  provincial  revenues  to  be  devoted  to  provincial 
needs  than  at  present.  But  I  must  say  that  I  have  not 
much  hope  of  this  being  done  unless  the  vital  change  that 
I  have  referred  to  above  is  brought  about  in  the  existing 
system  of  financial  administration.  Under  that  system 
the  Government  of  India  holds  itself  to  be  the 
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master  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  various  provin- 
oe?,  and  makes  allotments  to  them,  by  means  of  what 
are  called  Provincial  settlement  for  provincial  ex- 
penditure, Under  this  system  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  revenuea  of  the  country  is  taken  up  for  Imperial 
purposes  and  only  about  one-fourfch  is  left  to  provide 
for  all  Provincial  expenditure.  What  hope  can  there 
be  for  improvements  being  effected  in  the  condition  of 
the  people  of  primary  education  being  made  free  and 
universal,  of  technical  education  being  promoted,  of 
agricultural  improvement!  being  brought  about;,  of  sani- 
tary surroundings  being  secured  to  the  people,  and  of 
their  being  saved  from  malaria,  plague  and  famine,, 
unlasa  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  the  revenue 
darived  from  the  people  is  allowed  to  be  spent  by  Provin- 
cial Government*  on  purposes  which  directly  benefit 
bhe  people?  (Hear,  hear.)  What  is  needed  is  thnb  the 
Government  of  India  should  require  a  reasonable 
amount,  of  contribution  to  be  made  for  Imperial  purposes 
out  of  the  revenues  of  each  province,  and  should  leave 
th:^  rest  of  the  revenues  to  be  spent  for  Provincial 
purposes.  It  should  require  Provincial  Governments  to 
make  an  addition  to  their  contributions  when  any  special 
cause  may  arise  therefor,  but  should  look  to  revenues 
derived  from  what  are  called  Imperial  heads  to  meet  the 
rest  of  its  ordinary  expenditure. 

REDUCTION   OF  EXPENDITURE. 

Ooe  great  advantage  of  such   a  system  will    be 
the  Government  of  India  will   have  to    somewhat  curtail 
or  restrict  its  expenditure.     And   it   is  hardly    necessary 
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feo  say  that  there  is  a  crying  need  for  such  a  reduction. 
ID  the  present  condition  of  the  people,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble it  will  not  be  just,  to  raise  taxation  to  a  higher 
level  than  where  it  stands.  But  there  is  a  source  of 
revenue  derivable  from  economy  itself,  and  justice  and 
the  highest  considerations  of  good  government  demand 
that  this  source  should  be  tapped  to  a  reasonable  extent. 
For  years  together  the  Congress  has  been  begging 
Government  to  practise  economy  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  its  administration.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
the  military  expenditure.  Such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  revenues  is  absorbed  by  it,  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
money  left  for  expenditure  on  many  more  useful  direo. 
tiona.  The  (Jongress  has  been  urging  for  years  that;  the 
expenditure  should  be  reduced  ;  but  it  has  unfortunately 
been  very  much  increased,  There  are  several  ways  of 
reducing  that  expenditure,  One  is  to  reduce  the  number 
of  the  men  in  the  army,  That  probably  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  agree  to.  The  second  ia  that  as  the  army 
H  maintained  not  merely  for  tbe  beoefic  of  India  but  for 
Imperial  purposes  as  well,  the  British  treasury  should 
contribute  a  fair  proportion  of  the  military  expenditure 
to  the  British  Indian  Empire.  This  is  a  prayer  which  has 
often  been  urged  in  the  past  and  it  is  a  prayer  which  we 
must  urge  yet  again. 

HIGHER  CAREERS  TO    INDIANS. 

The  cost  of  the  civil  administration  also  is  extravagant- 
ly  high,  and  can  well  be  reduced.  The  Congress  has  urged 
times  out  of  number  that  the  cheaper  indigenous  agency 
should  be  substituted  wherever  practicable  for  the  costly 
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foreign  agency    in    all    fcba   various    departments    of   the 
administration.     It  has  urged  that  higher    appointments 
should  be  thrown  open  to    Indians    in    a    much    larger 
measure  than  they  have  been  heretofore.     We  have  urged 
this  on  the  ground  of  economy  an  well  an  of  justice.      We 
are  thankful  to  Lord  Morley  that    he  has   appointed   two 
of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  as  members  of  his  Council. 
We  are  deeply  thankful  both  to  him  and  to    Lord    Minoo 
for  their  having    appointed    an    Indian  to  the    Executive 
Council  of  the  Governor-General.  What  we  feel  however 
is  that  the  claims  of  Indiana    to    a    reasonable    share    in 
the  higher  appointments  in  the  service  of    their   country 
'will  continue  to  have  but  a  poor  chance  of  being  satisfied 
until  all  examinations    relating    to    India    which   are    ab 
present  held  in  England  only,  shall    be   held    simultane- 
ously in  India  and  in  England,  and  until  all  first  appoint- 
ments   which     are   made    in    India    shall    be    made    by 
competitive     examinations      only.     (Hear,    hear.)     You 
know,  gentlemen,  how  keenly,  how  earnestly  and    perse- 
veringly  that  prince  of  partriots:    Mr.  'Dadabhai  Naoroji 
(cheers)  has   been  advocating   this   important  reform  for 
nearly  forty  years.     But  unfortunately  for  us  fche  change 
has  not   yet  come.     In  order  to  qualify  themselves  for 
service  in  their    own  laud,  the   educated  youth    of  India 
are  still   required  to  go   several  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  their  homes,  to  pass  an  examination  in  England  for 
admission  to  the  Civil   Service  of  India  !    This  is  entirely 
unjust.     It  is  unjust  nofc  only  to  our  educated  young  men 
but  to  our  people  as  a  whole.     The  system  is  responsible* 
for  keeping  up  the  expenditure  on  the  civil  administration 
at  a  much  costlier  scale  than  is   justifiable.     We  must 
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therefore  earnestly'press  that  simultaneous  examinations 
should  be  held  in  India  and  England  for  admission  into 
the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject;,  I  should  refer  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Mr.  Ameer  Ali  as 
A  member  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council.  We  all  know 
with  what  satisfaction  the  news  of  that  appointment  has 
been  received  throughout  the  country.  I  beg  in  your 
name  to  tender  our  thanks  to  Lord  Morley  for  this 
further  remarkable  instance  of  his  desire  to  appoint 
Indians  to  higher  offices  under  the  Crown.  (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen,  ib  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Government  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  Indians  by  throw- 
ing open  higher  careers  in  the  army  also  to  them.  It  ia 
too  late  in  the  day  to  say  that  Indians  shall  not;  be 
appointed  to  the  higher  offices  in  the  army  in  India. 
Indians  who  are  loyal,  who  have  proved  their  loyalty  by 
the  life-blood  which  they  have  shed  in  the  service  of  His 
Majesty,  the  King-Emperor  and  whose  valour  and  fidelity 
have  been  repeatedly  recognised,  ought  uo  longer  to  be 
told  that  they  cannot  rise  to  appointments  in  the  army 
higher  than  Subadar-Majorships  and  Bisaldar-Major- 
flhipa.  Reason  and  justice  favour  the  departure  for  which 
I  plead.  The  Proclamation  of  1858  has  promised  that 
race,  colour  or  creed  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  t^e  appoint- 
ment of  Indians  to  any  posts  under  the  Crown,  the  duties 
of  which  they  shall  be  qualified  to  discharge.  We  ask 
Government  to  give  effect  to  that  noble  Proclamation,  to 
do  justice  to  the  claims  of  the  people  of  India,  by  opening 
the  higher  branches  of  the  army  for  qualified  Indiatis  to 
•enter.  If  the  Government  will  accede  to  this  reasonable 
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<prayer,  it  will  deepen  the  loyalty  of  vast  numbers 
of  peeple  in  India,  and,  I  venture  humbly  to  Bay,  it) 
will  never  have  any  cause  to  regret  having  taken  such  a 
step.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exclusion  of  Indiana  from 
such  appointments  is  a  standing  ground  of  dissatisfaction 
and  complaint.  It  is  in  every  way  desirable  that  it  were 
removed.  By  throwing  higher  careers  in  the  army  open 
to  Indians,  the  Government  will  open  another  important 
door  for  satisfying  the  natural  and  reasonable  aspirations 
of  important  sections  of  His  Majesty's  subjects.  Their 
attachment  to  the  Government  will  thereby  be  enhanced, 
and  if  the  opportunity  ever  arose,  the  Government  would 
find  a  large  army  of  Indians  trained  and  prepared  to 
-fight  under  His  Majesty's  flag  to  defend  the  country 
against  foreign  invasion  and  to  help  tha  Government  in 
maintaining  peace  on  every  possible  occasion.  (Cheers.) 

INDIANS   IN   SOUTH   AFRICA. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  the  status  of 
Indians  in  other  countries.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  say  how  deeply  it  has  grieved  us  all  to  hear  of  the 
unjust,  the  cruel,  the  disgraceful  treatment  to  which  our 
countrymen  in  the  Transvaal  have  been  subjected. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  indignities  which  have  been  heaped 
upon  them  the  hardships  and  harrassments  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed,  have  excited  deep  feelings 
of  indignation  and  grief  throughout  the  country. 
These  feelings  are  not  confined  to  educated  Indians. 
They  are  shared  by  the  literate  and  the  illiterate 
alike.  They  have  penetrated  even  into  the  zenana, 
as  is  evident  from  the  lists  of  subscriptions  collected 
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from  ladies  which  have  appeared  in  the  Press.     Touch- 
ing appeals   have   come    to   us    from  our  sisters  in    the 
Transvaal  for  brotherly  help  and  sympathy  in  their  trials. 
We  admire    the    unflinching    courage,     the    unbending 
determination  with  which  our  noble  brother  Mr.    Gandhi 
and  our  other   countrymen    have   been    fighting    for    the 
honour  of  the    Indian    name.      (Cheers.)  Our    hearts  go 
forth  to  them  in  sympathy,  and  we  are  sorely  grieved    to 
find  that  the  Government  of  His   Majesty  have   not   yet 
been  able  to  come  to    their  rescue.     Our    brethren  have 
repeatedly  appealed  for  protection  and    support    to    the- 
Sovereign  and  Parliament  of  England,  whose    sway   they 
live  under.     And  it  is  a  matter    of    deep    grief    to  them, 
and  to  us,  that,  being    the  subjects     of    His     Majesty 
the  King-Emperor  of  India,  and  being  fellow-subjects  of 
Englishmen  they  should  find  themselves   so  long  without 
protection   against  cruel  and  unjust  treatment,   against 
humiliating   insults,  in  a  colony  of  the  British   Empire. 
(Shame,  shame.)     It  is  not  right  to  say  that  the  British 
Government    cannot    exercise  any    influence    upon  the 
Boer-British    Government.     It  was   but  yesterday    that 
the  Government  of  England  went  to  war  with  the  Boers, 
one  of  the   avowed  grounds  being  that   Indians  bad  been 
badly   treated   by  the  Boers.     Has  the  position  become 
weaker  since  the  Government  has^established  the  might 
of  its    power  there,   that  it  is  afraid  to   require  that  the 
Boer-British  Government  should  follow  a  course  of  con- 
duct  towards   its  Indian  fellow-subjects  different  from 
the  one  pursued   before — a  course  of  conduct  consistent 
with  the  claims  of  a  common  humanity   and   of  fellow- 
ship as   subjects  of  a  common   Sovereign  ?  (Cheers.) 
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have  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  th.it  the  Government  of  India 
have  made    ninny    and   earnest    representations    in    this 
matter  to   the  Imperial    Government.     I  have  no   doubt 
that  they  will  make  further  representations  still,     For  the 
honour  of  the  Empire  itself,  let  us  hope  that  the  Imperial 
Government  will  yet  interfere  to  hrinjj  about  an  early  and 
honourable   settlement   of    this    painful    but    momeMous 
question.     (Hear,    hear.)     But    however    that    may    be, 
the  Government  of   India    are   bound  in    honour  and  in 
duty  to  their  Indian  -fellow-subjects  to  take  steps  now  to 
actively    resent  and  to  retaliate  the  treatment  which  is 
accorded  to  them  in  South   Africa.     (Hear,    hear.)     And 
the  least  that  they  ou^ht  to  do  is  lo    withnraw  all  faoili- 
ties   for  enlisting  indentured   labour   for    South    Africa, 
until  the  white  colonists  there  agree  to  recognize  Indiana 
as   their  equal   fallow-subjects.     (Cheers.)     The  matter 
has  been  under   discussion    too   long.     The  intensity  of 
feeling   which   it    has   created    throughout    the    country, 
demands   that  it   should   no  longer  be    allowed   to   rest 
where  it  is.  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  on  this  question, 
as  time  will  not  permit  me  to  do  this.     I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  will   pass  a   strong   resolution  expressing    your 
sympathy    and    admiration    for    our   brethren,    Hindus, 
Mahomedans,  Parsees  and  Christians,  who    are    fighting 
a  heroic  fight  for  the  honour  of  the  Motherland  in  South 
Africa,  and  urging  upon  the   Government  both   in  India 
and  in  England  the  justice  and  necessity  of  an  early  and 
honourable    settlement  of  this   great  Imperial    problem. 
(Cheers.) 

ANARCHICAL   CRIMES, 

Gentlemen,  there  inful    matter  for 

which  I  must    claim    attention,    u,  is   the   evil 
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advent;  of  anarchionl  ideas — of  the  assassin's  oreed — into 
onr  country.     (Hear,  hear.)     It  has  filled  us     with    grief 
to  find  that  this  new  eVil  has  oome  bo  add  to  our  sorrows 
and  to  increase  our  misfortunes.     Earlier  in  the  year  the 
whole  country  was  shocked     to     hear  that    Sir    William 
Curzon- Wyllie  was  shot  dead  by  a  misguided  young  man, 
and     that    while    attempting  to    save     Sir  William,  Dr. 
Lalkaka  also  lost  his  life    at    the  hand    of    the  assassin. 
The  detestable  crime  filled  all  decent    Indians  with  grief 
and  shame  ; — with  grief  that  a  gentleman  who  had  done 
no  one  any  harm,  who  had    on  the    contrary    befriended 
many  young  Indians  in  England,  and  who  was  trying  to 
befriend  his  assassin  even  at  the  moment  when    he    was 
attacked  by  him,  should  have    been    killed    without    any 
cause,  without  any    justification  ;    with  shame,     that  an 
Indian  should  have    been  guilty    of   such    an    atrocious 
crime.     The  pain  caused  by  the    news    was    widespread 
and    deep.     There    was    one  circumstance    however,  of 
melancholy    satisfaction    in    the    tragedy  ;  and  that  was 
that  if  one  Indian  hand    taken  the     life  of    Sir  William, 
another   Indian    had    nobly   given    up    his    own  in  the 
attempt  to  save  him.     Gentlemen,  in  the    name  and    on 
behalf  of  the    Congress,     I     beg  here     to    offer   to  Lady 
Curzon*  Wyllie  and    to    the    family    of  Dr.   Lulkaka  our 
deepest   sympathy  with  them  in  their  sad    bereavements. 
(Cheers.) 

As  though  we  had  not  had  enough  oause  for  sorrow, 
we  have  recently  had  the  misfortune  to  hear  of  another 
equally  atrocious  crime  committed  at  Nasik.  Tue 
murder  of  Mr.  Jackson  has  sent  another  thrill  of  horror 
and  sorrow  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Jackson  was 
being  entertained  at  a  party  by  Indians  who  honoured 
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esteemed  him  because  of  the  good  service  he  had 
rendered,  and  because  of  the  sympathy  he  bora  to  them. 
And  it  was  at  such  a  party  that  a  young  man,  filled  with 
ideas  as  impotent  to  produce  any  good  as  they  are  wick- 
ed, took  away  his  life  !  The  news  has  been  received  with 
unutterable  grief  throughout  the  country,  and  the  deepest 
sympathy  is  felt  for  Mrs.  Jackson  in  her  cruel  bereave- 
ment. I  bag  to  offer  to  her  also  our  sincerest  con  io! 

And  there  was  another  wicked  attempt  at  a  «iuiilar 
•crime,  though  it  happily  proved  unsuccessful.  I  refen 
of  course,  to  the  bomb  which  WK.S  thrown  the  other  day  at 
Ahmedabad  on  the  carriage  of  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  Lord  Minto  has  had  to  introduce 
several  measures  of  repression.  Bat  I  believe  that  there  U 
a  general  feeling  all  over  the  country  that  His  Lordship 
has  throughout  meant  well,  and  that  he  has  laboured  as 
a  friend  to  promote  what  he  has  ooaoeived  to  be  the 
interests  of  the  people.  (Cheers.)  Tde  large-bearted 
liberal- mindedueas  wuioh  Lord  Mmto  has  shown  in 
connection  with  the  scheme  of  Kjiorm  has  entitled  him 
to  our  lasting  gratitude  and  esoeetn.  And  it  has  beeu  a 
matter  for  profound  regret  throughout;  the  couuorv  ihad 
an  attempt  should  have  been  made  even  upon  II  a 
Excellency's  life.  Tnat  feeling  has  aaupiiy  been  relieved 
however  by  an  equally  profound  feel. tig  of  satmfautiuu 
And  febftokfaidQlfl  *'  lit  LiJftiiiiip'd  povidducial  e^u^pe. 
(Cheer*  ) 

1  no  nofi  know.  gHntilo<nen,  in  what  words  to  express 
the  aburrdu  i  iu  •*  i  •  1  vj  v.i  i  •  <*  t  )r 

detestable,    d^Hi.ar.iiy    +  \  i    u-  I  ?ji    ur.iiin.      I,    ti  Id 
with  grief  to    trunk    &u.»&  .m    t  i  x  j  j  ,j( 

wuer       ahimsa — jkbdDuui.iou     from      o^auiiii      haro— 
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been  taupht  from  tho  earliest  times  to  be  one  of  the* 
preatest  virtues  which  can  be  cultivated  by  civilised 
nnun  ,  v,hfrM  the  great  law-giver  Manu  has  laid  down 
no  ID  KM  should  kill  even  an  animal  that  does  nob  cause 
an\  hurt  to  others  ;  where  the  taking  away  of  life  gener- 
ally i«  regarded  aw  a  great  pin,  the  minds  of  any  of 
our  yountf  men  should  have  been  so  far  prevented  as  to 
lead  tht-m  to  commit  such  inhuman  acts  of  cold-blood- 
t-d  niurr.T  without  any  provocation.  Such  crimes 
wer^  cMitnied  until  a  few  year?*  ago  to  some  of 
the  countries  of  Europe.  We  had  no  doubt  occasional 
cane*  of  religious  fanatics  called  ghHzi»,  who  now  and 
then  tr.c.k  away  tho  life  of  an  Englishman  on  the 
frontier.  I5ur,  we  are  grieved  to  find  that  rheRfl  new 
politicnl  nhuzis  have  now  rinen  in  our  coid»t,  and 
havt-  become  a  now  pource  of  ehame  and  sorrow  to  the 
country.  I  am  pure  we  are  all  of  one  mind  in  our  desire 
to  rio  a'l  tha*;  wo  can  to  eradicate  this  new  evil  from  our 
Ian'.  Hut  we  do  not  know  what,  steps  should  betaken 
to  rn  *o.  \\V-  have  repeatedly  denounced  thepe  outrages, 
bu*.  thoen  who  ccrrmit  them  have  obviously  gone  beyond 
tie  P  '  r>f  our  influence,  It  Rhould  be  obvious  to  the 
nn-Hr^i-ft  iinderpfanfling  that,  these  crimes  cannot  do  any 
p^od  to  r.tir  cnintr\  —  f!  .y  have  nr-ver  done  any  good  to 
any  rountrv,  —  1  iu,  on  tho  contrary,  they  have  done  and 
are  doint1  UP  a  grcn'  r'ea!  of  injury.  They  aro  condemned 
\.)  Mir  *>i(H.tras  »•?"'  »n»  on  -  f  n  to  t}-»  noblcf-f,  traditions 
r  '  cur  rr-.r.  ^^f]^^  Wi  Riliq^^f  ^^  "_the 


-  i-o!  MtH»  t'ii.r  up  !0  fifih',   is  a  hin 

•l  •''  ncr,"  —  HayH    the 

-'«    vl  di   rf  tbi     MahcJharat  ''P 
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•and  emphasises  the  great?  truth  chat  it  is  righteousness 
alone  that  wins,  because  it*  victory  is  real  and  lasting, 
and  that  unrighteous  and  wicked  deeds  though  they  may 
secure  a  temporary  seeming  advantage,  lead  eventually 
to  certain  degradation  and  destruction.  It  proclaim-'  that 
even  in  a  war,  we  should  not  think  of  winning  a  victory 
by  wicked  means  *$^  fr^R  *fa'-  *  ^T:  ^T^^TT — 
'"'  better  death  by  pursuing  a  righteous  course  of  conduct 
than  victory  by  means  of  a  wicked  deed."  (Hear,  hear,) 
It  is  inexpressibly  sad  to  think  that  in  a  country  where 
wise  and  noble  teachings  have  come  down  to  us  through 
long  ages,  the  assassin's  creed  should  have  found  accep- 
tance in  the  minds  of  any  person,  young  or  old.  Lai;  us 
endeavour  to  instil  these  noble  teachings  into  the  minds 
of  our  young  men.  We  owe  it  to  them,  and  to  our  coun- 
try, to  try  so  far  as  it  lies  in  our  power,  to  keep  them 
from  being  misled  into  the  path  of  evil  and  dishonour. 
Let  us  do  it,  and  let  us  hope  and  pray  that  such  crimes, 
which  we  all  deplore  and  detest,  will  soon  become  matters 
of  past  history.  (Cheers.) 

DEPORTATIONS   AND   THE   PARTITION. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  referred  in  an  earlier  portion  of 
my  address  to  some  of  the  causes  of  discontent.  I  should 
refer  to  two  other  matters  which  have  contributed  largely 
to  swell  it  in  the  last  few  years.  One  of  them  is  the 
deportation  of  Indians  without  any  trial.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Government  taunot  be  more  anxious  than  we  are 
in  the  interest  of  our  country's  progress,  to  see  good  will 
and  confidence  grow  ever  more  between  the  Government 
and  the  people.  And  we  are  pained  to  find  that  by 
resorting  to  a  lawless  law  like  the  Regulation  of  1818,  to 
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punish  men  against  whom  no   offence  baa    been  openly- 
urged  and  established,  the  Government  by  its  own  action 
excites  a  great   deal  of    ill-feeling   against  itself.     We  alt 
remember   how  intensely  strong   was  the  feeling  excited 
by  the  deportation    of  Lala    Lajpat  Rai,   and  how  deep 
and  general  was  the  satisfaction  when  after  six  months' 
confinement,    he    was    restored    to  liberty,     Since    then, 
however,  nine  other  gentlemen   from   Bengal  have  been 
similarly  deported.     The  reasons  which  have  led  to  their 
deportation  have  not  been   made  known.     Every    effort 
to  induce  the   Government  to  publish  those  reasons    has 
failed.  Public  sympathy  is  consequently  all  on  the  side  of 
those    who    have    been    deported    and   all    against    the 
Government.     This  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  gain  to  good 
administration.     (Hear,  hear.)     If  the   Government  will 
only  have  recourse   to  the  ordinary   law    of  the  land  to 
bring  to  justice    any   person  or    persons  who  might  be 
guilty  of    encouraging   violence   or  lawlessness  or  of  pro- 
moting ill-will  or  hostility  to  Government,  there  will  be 
DO  room  left  for  complaint.     The  Indian   people    are  an 
eminently    reasonable   people.     Let   them  know  that  a 
brother  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime  ;  let  the  Government 
only  satisfy  the  public  that  there    is    reasonable   ground 
for    depriving  any    man  of   his    liberty,    and    they    will 
cease  to  sympathise  with  the  offender.    Where  sympathy 
will    not  entirely    die    out,    its    nature    will    be    greatly 
changed.     There    will    be   no    feeling    left    against    the 
Government.     But  to  send  away    men    who  have  been 
leading  peaceful  and  honourable  lives  to  distant  lands. 
and  to  confine   them    under  the    deportation    regulation 
without  giving  them  any  opportunity  to  hear  and  answer 
charges  which  have  been  formulated  behind  their  backs. 
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is  a  course  unworthy  of  the  British  Government;,  and  ib 
ought  to  be  put  an  end  to  as  early  as  possible.  (Cheers). 
Eveu  bho  Egyptian  law  of  deportation  is  batter  in  this 
respect  than  the  Indian  law.  Under  tnat  law  an 
opportunity  is  given  to  the  person  whom  it  is  proposed 
to  deport  to  hear  the  charges  laid  against  him,  through 
in  camera  and  to  answer  them.  In  that  way  in- 
justice is  largely  if  nob  entirely  avoided.  I  hope  that  if 
the  Government  is  determined  to  retain  the  Regulation 
of  1818  and  similar  regulations  in  the  Statute  book  it 
will  at  any  rate  recognize  the  necessity  in  the  interests 
of  uood  administration  as  much  as  in  the  interests  of 
justice,  of  introducing  amendments  in  the  said  Regula- 
tions to  make  them  similar  in  the  particular  respect) 
pointed  out,  to  the  law  of  Egypt.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  cannot 
leave  this  subject  without  referring  do  the  great  service 
which  Mr.  Mackarness  has  been  rendering  bo  the  people1 
of  India  in  this  connection,  (Cheers.)  It  is  only  right 
that  we  should  make  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  thab 
service.  (Cheers.) 

The  other  matter  to  which  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  invite  attention  is  the  question  of  the  partition  of 
Bengal.  I&  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  what  an 
amount  of  discontent  and  bitterness  this  question  has 
created  in  Bengal.  That  discontent  and  that  bitter- 
ness has  travelled  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Bengal, 
and  has  produced  a  most  deplorable  influence  in 
the  country.  Ic  may  appear  to  be  a  vain  hope, 
but  I  do  hope*  thab  the  Government  will  yet  re- 
oonsider  this  question.  I  do  not  propose  to  take  up 
your  time  by  recapitulating  the  argumjnt ;  which  have 
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been  urged  against  the  partition,  and  the  pleas  which 
have  been  put  forward  for  a  modification  of  the  partition 
BO  as  to  bring  together  the  entire  Bengali-speaking  com- 
munity in  Bengal  under  one  government.  But  I  will 
mention  one  new  and  important  fact  in  support  of  my 
recommendation.  And  that  is  this  that  under  the 
Reform  schema  the  people  of  Western  Bengal  are  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  a  Council  Government,  Eastern 
Bengal  is  not  to  have  it,  and  finds  that  the  des- 
tinies of  its  31  millions  of  people  are  still  left  to  be 
guided  by  one  single  man.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  gives  an 
additional  ground  of  complaint  and  dissatisfaction  to  the 
people  of  Eastern  Bengal.  The  partition  as  it  has  been 
made  cannot  be.  defended.  Id  oughb  therefore  to  be 
mended.  If  the  Government  will  modify  the  partition  it 
will  restore  peace  to  Bengal,  and  win  the  good  will  and 
gratitude  of  millions  of  men  there.  It  will  also  enhance 
thereby  its  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  throughout 
the  country,  as  they  will  feel  that  the  Government  can 
afford  to  be  as  just  as  it  is  strong.  (Cheers.) 

The  mention  of  these  grievances  of  Bengal  reminds  me 
of  some  of  the  grievances  of  the  Punjab.  My  friend  the 
Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee  has  already  refer- 
red to  some  of  them.  They  will  be  laid  in  due  course 
before  you,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  give  them  the  con- 
sideration which  they  deserve.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
these  questions  affect  only  one  province  now  :  but  they 
involve  questions  of  principle,  and  may  affect  other  pro- 
vinces in  the  future.  One  of  these,  the  imposing  of 
restrictions  on  the  alienation  of  land,  already  affects  two 
provinces.  The  Punjab  Land  Alienation  Act  has  been 
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followed  by  a  similar  aot  for  a  portion  of  th;<  United 
Provinces,  and  there  is  no  knowing  when  similar  sobs 
may  nob  be  ex  vended  to  other  areas.  These  acts  have 
revived  a  procedure  of  protecting  the  interests  of  agricul- 
turists which  hag  become  obsblete  in  civilised  countries. 
The  righb  course  for  the  Government  to  follow  is  to 
illumine  the  minds  and  strengthen  the  wills  of  zemindars 
and  agriculturists  by  means  of  education,  so  that  they 
may  he  able  to  protect  their  interests  and  increase  their 
incomes.  Instead  of  pursuing  that  natural  and  healthy 
course,  the  Government  has  had  recourse  to  an  obsolete 
and  not  very  rational  method  of  helping  them  to  protect 
their  properties  by  depriving  them  of  the  power  of 
dealing  freely  with  them,  and  by  compelling  the  agricul- 
turist to  sell  his  land  to  a  brother  agriculturist  only. 
This  gives  the  richer  agriculturist  the  opportunity  of 
buying  up  his  humbler  brother,  and  prevents  the  latter 
from  obtaining  as  fair  a  price  as  he  would  get  if  he  were 
to  sell  his  property  in  the  open  market.  It  also  prevents 
non:agriculturists  from  acquiring  land,  and  from  invest- 
ing their  capital  in  enriching  it.  The  subject  is  a  very 
important  one,  and  I  trust  you  will  give  it  your 
attention.  . 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  .THE  CONGRESS. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  detained  you  very 
long.  But  I  must  crave  your  indulgence  for  a  few 
minutes  more.  I  wish  before  I  conclude  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  constitution  and  the  present  position  of 
the  Congress.  Ever  since  the  unfortunate  split  at  Surat, 
the  Congress  has  come  in -for  a  great  deal  of  criticism, 
both  friendly  and  unfriendly.  It  is  said  that  there 
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has  been  a  division  in  the  Congress  camp.  It  i» 
true,  it  is  sad.  We  should  have  been  happy  if 
it  was  not.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  disapproval,  of 
condemnation,  of  "  a  disunited  Congress,"  and  great 
desire  expressed  for  "  a  unibed  Congress."  I  ask, 
gentlemen,  how  are  we  "  a  disunited  Congress  ?"  Are  we 
not  here  a  united  Congress,  united  in  our  aims  and  our 
methods,  and  in  our  determination  to  adhere  to  them  ? 
(Hear,  hear,)  If  we  are  not  a  united  Congress  who  is 
responsible  for  the  disunion  ?  Have  we  departed  in  the 
smallest  degree  from  the  lines  on  which  the  Congress  was 
started  twenty-four  years  ago  ?  Have  we  shut  ouD  any 
fellow-countryman  of  ours  who  wishes  to  work  with  us 
on  those  lines  from  coming  to  the  Congress?  I  emphati- 
cally say,  no.  It  is  said  that  we  have  adopted  a  creed. 
Yes,  we  have  done  so,  because  it  had  become  necessary, 
owing  to  the  influx  of  some  new  ideas  into  the  country, 
ot  define  the  objects  for  which  the  Congress  was  organised, 
to  prevent  a  misinterpretation  or  misrepresentation  of 
those  objects.  The  creed  we  have  adopted  is  however  no 
new  creed,  it  has  been  the  creed  of  the  Congress  from 
the  beginning.  The  foundation  of  the  Congress  rests  on 
loyalty  to*  the  British  Government,  (Hear,  hear  and 
oheers  )  That  has  always  been  the  basic  principle  of 
the  Congress.  The  Congress  has  at  no  time  done  or 
sanctioned  anything  being  done  which  would  give  the 
smallest  countenance  to  any  idea  that  it  wanted  to  over- 
throw the  British  Government.  I  believe  that  the  va*  fc 
bulk  of  the  thoughtful  people  in  India,  I  mean,  of  course, 
thowe  who  can  and  do  understand  such  questions,  are  as 
much  convinced  to-day  as  they  were  when  the  Congress 
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was  started,  that  British  rule  is  good  for  India,  and  that  it 
is  to  our  advantage  that  it  should  continue  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  (Cheers.)  That  certainly  is  the  feeling  of 
the  vast  bulk  of  educated  Indians.  And,  my  countrymen, 
let  me  personally  say  this,  that  if  I  did  not  believe  that 
British  rule  was  good  for  India,  I  would  certainly  nob 
say  so.  If  the  fear  of  the  law  of  sedition  would  deter  me 
then  from  speaking  against  it,  I  would  hold  my  peace* 
bat  not  soil  my  lips  with  a  lie,  and  thereby  expose  myself 
to  a  far  more  terrible  punishment  than  any  that  can  be 
inflicted  for  infringing  the  law  of  sedition.  (Cheers  )  I 
do  believe  that  British  rule  is  meant  for  the  good  of 
India,  meaut  to  help  us  to  raise  our  country  once  more 
to  a  position  of  prosperity  and  power.  Our  duty  to  our 
country  itself  demands  en  at  we  should  loyally  accept  that 
rule,  and  endeavour  steadily  to  improve  our  position 
under  it,  so  that  while  we  suffer  some  certain  inevitable 
disadvantages  of  that  rule,  we  should  realise  all  the 
advantages  which  we  can  undoubtedly  derive  by  our  being 
placed  under  it.  That  being  our  position,  gentlemen,  ever 
since  the  Congress  was  organised,  it  has  made  it  its  duty 
to  bring  the  grievances  of  the  people  to  the  notice  of  the 
Government,  with  a  view  to  their  removal  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  secure  constitutional  changes  in  the  admi- 
nistration which  could  only  be  brought  about  by  the 
Government.  I  may  say  in  passing,  that  it  is  the  strongest 
and  most  unanswerable  proof  of  the  loyalty  and  good 
will  of  the  Congress  towards  the  Government  that  it 
has  tried  during  all  these  years  to  press  those  ques- 
tions on  the  attention  of  the  Government)  which  affect- 
ed the  weal  or  woe  of  the  people  and  therefore  con- 
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stituteda  real  grievance  of  the  people.  The  raising  of  the 
mininGm  of  assessment  of  the  income-tux,  the  reduction 
of  the  salt-tax,  the  prayer  for  the  larger  admission  of 
Indians  into  the  public  services  and  the  many  other 
reforms  urged  by  the  Congress,  all  illustrate  the  point. 
If  the  Congress  were  hostile  or  unfriendly  to  the 
Government,  it  would  have  left  the  grievances  of  the 
people  alone,  and  let  discontent  grow  among  them,  Iti 
is  true  that  there  were  at  one  time  some  narrow-minded 
officials  who  regarded  the  Congress  as  disloyal.  Their 
race,  I  hope,  is  now  extinct.  I  hopo  that  among  the 
officials  of  Government  there  is  nob  a  responsible  man 
now  who  thinks  that  the  Congress  means  any  harm  to 
the  Government :  I  balieve  that  there  are  a  good  many 
among  them  now  who  are  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best 
helpmate  that  the  Government  could  have  to  help  it  to 
o  Hi'luot  the  administration  of  the  country  on  sound 
and  popular  lines.  I  have  referred  to  this  not  to  defend 
the  Congress  against  any  accusation  of  unfriendliness  to 
Government,  but  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  though 
the  Congress  did  not  for  a  long  time  adopt  a  written 
constitution,  it  was  clear  as  day-light  from  the  very 
beginning  that  it  was  an  organisation  whose  object  it  was 
to  bring  about  reforms  in  the  existing  system  of  adminis- 
tration and  redress  the  grievances  of  the  people  by 
appealing  to  the  constituted  authority  of  Government. 
Later  on  when  some  of  our  brethren  earnestly  urged  that] 
the  Congress  should  have  a  written  constitution,  such 
a  constitution  was  agreed  upon,  at  the  Lucknow 
eeteioo  in  1899,  and  it  laid  down  in  clear  words  that  the 
object  of  the  Congress  was  to  agitate  for  reforms  on 
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constitutional  lines.  That  is  the  object  of  the  Congress 
to-day.  The  cardinal  principle  of  the  Congress  has  now 
been  formulated  in  even  more  explicit,  more  unmistakable 
language.  The  change  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
amplifying  the  objects  not  of  narrowing  them.  The  first 
Article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Congress,  the  Congress 
creed  as  it  has  been  called,  runs  as  follows  : 

"  The  Objects  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  are 
the  attainment,  by  the  people  of  India,  of  a  system  of 
Government  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  self-governing 
members  of  the  British  Empire,  and  a  participation  by 
them  in  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  Empire 
on  equal  terms  with  those  members.  These  Objects  are 
to  be  achieved  by  constitutional  means,  by  bringing 
about  a  steady  reform  of  the  existing  system  of  adminis- 
tration, aad  by  promoting  national  unity,  fostering  public 
spirit,  and  developing  and  organising  the  intellectual, 
moral,  economical  and  industrial  resources  of  the 
country." 

I  should  like  to  know,  gentlemen,  if  there  exists 
another  organisation  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  vast  Empire  which  has  set  nobler  objects  before 
itself  to  achieve.  (Cheers.)  We  have  made  it  absolutely 
clear  that  we  wanb  self-government  within  the  British 
Empire  ;  a  system  of  Government,  that  is  to  say, 
similar  to  thafe  enjoyed  by  the  eelf-governing  members 
of  the  Britiph  Empire;  and  that  we  want  to  participate 
on  equal  terms  in  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  that 
,  Empire  with  those  oHu  r  members. 


,  Whar,  higher  H  « 
v  tical  patriot  and  statesman   place  before  h  liear 
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in  mind  the  present  status  of  our  country  and  you  at  once 
pee  how  noble,  bow  honourble  is  the  desire  to  raise  ib 
to  tbe  position  of  being  a  member  of  a  great  federation 
of  a  great  Empire  under  one  Sovereign,  holding  some 
objects  in  common  for  the  benefit  of  the  Empire  and 
pursuing  others  independently  for  its  own  special  benefit. 
Japan  is  an  entirely  independent  power.  And  yet  Japan 
considered  it  an  advantage  to  enter  into  a  friendly 
alliance  with  England,  and  England  to  do  the  same  with 
Japan.  Some  good  people  tell  us  that  we  have  gone  too 
far  iu  fixing  our  aim.  Ochers  tell  us  that  we  have  nob 
gone  sufficiently  far.  But  I  have  not  heard  one  single 
responsible  man  put  forward  any  programme  of  agitation 
which  goes  even  so  far  as  ours,  leaving  alone  of  course 
one  or  two  irresponsible  talkers,  whose  wild  talk  is 
happily  not  heard  now  in  this  country.  We  have  fixed 
our  aim  with  the  utmost  deliberation.  We  consider 
it  high  enough  to  give  opportunity  for  the  utmost  exercise 
of  patriotic  feeling.  We  feel  that  with  this  ideal  before 
us,  we  can  rise  to  our  growth  under  the  British  Govern 
ment  by  agitating  by  lawful  and  constitutional  meant 
for  obtaining  all  the  privileges  which  our  fellow- 
subjects  m  England  and  other  countries  enjoy.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

It  is  sometimes  urged  against  us  that  our  represen 
tatious  are  not  heard  or  heeded,  and  that  in  spite 
many  years  of  constitutional  agitation,  we  are  still 
labouring  under  various  disabilities  and  disadvan- 
tages. Tnab  is  unfortunately  true  ;  but  only  partly  so. 
Tne  success  achieved  by  us  is  by  no  means  ignoble.  Bub 
even  if  we  had  entirely  failed  that  would  nob  establish  the 
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ineffioaoy  of  constitutional  agitation.    It  would  only  prove 
the  necessity  for  more  persistent,  more   strenuous  agita- 
tion.     Ir,  is  again  said   that   several   repressive  measrea 
have  been  introduced  during  the  last  two  yearn  and  thab 
they  have  made  the  task  of  even  honest  workers  difficult. 
I  fully  share  the   regret    tnat   these   measures  have    heeo 
passed.     Let  us   hope   that  they   will   soon  cease  to  be 
operative,  if    they    may    not  be    repealed.     But   making 
allowance  for  all  that,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  freedom 
of    speech    and    action    which    we    yet   enjoy   under  the 
British  Government  will  enable   us   to  carry   on    a   con- 
stitutional agitation  to  achieve  all  the  great  objects  which 
the  Congress  has  set  before  us.     I  ask  you,  my  country- 
men, not  to  allow  the  aspersions  which  are  made  against 
the  Congress  to  go  unanswered  any  longer,  and  to  dispel 
the  wrong  notions  which  have  been  created  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  our  people  t»hout  its  objects.     I  ask  you  to  tell 
all  our  people  that  those  objects  are  high  and  honourable 
enough   to  demand   the   steadfast  devotion   of   the  most 
patriotic  mindn,  and  to  a*k  them  to   co-operate    with   us 
in  realising  them.     It  is  a  great  change  that  we  want  to 
bring     about    in    the     system     of     administration, — a 
change    by    which   the    affairs    of    the    people    shall    be 
administered  by    the  voice    of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.     Thafc  change  cannot  be  tfiLcted   in   a   day,    nor 
yet  in  a  decade.     But  I    venture    to  «ay    thab   if    we  oaa 
educate   all   our  people  to  aiaud  aloof    fruuj  aua  to  give 
no    countenance    whatever    to    8  oitiuun    ojoVemonib  ;— . 
I    do    not    mean    to     bug^eeD     tnuu     lho>      in     atiy      \\ny 
do  encourage   such   movement    at,   j.  iei»eM  ;  —  n    vs«  can 
prevent  sedition   from    throwing   obboaoiob  IL»  our 
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and  teaoh  our  people  to  devote  themselves  bo  build 
up  national  unity,  to  promote  public  spirit  among  our- 
selves and  to  agitate  more  earnestly  and  steadfastly  than 
we  have  yet  done  to  further  constitutional  reform,  we< 
shall  in  ten  years'  time  succeed  in  obtaining  a  larger 
measure  of  reform  than  was  foreshadowed  in  Lord 
Morley's  despatch.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  objects  of  the 
Congress  are  large  and  comprehensive  enough  to  afford 
occupation  to  the  most  varied  inclinations  in  the  minds 
of  our  people.  If  there  are  some  amongst  us  who  do  nob 
wish  to  take  part  in  agitation  for  political  reforms,  let 
them  devote  themselves  to  the  promoting  of  national 
unity,  to  the  fostering  of  public  spirit,  and  to  the  develop- 
ing of  the  intellectual,  the  moral  and  the  economic 
resources  of  the  country.  Here  is  work  enough  for  every 
Indian  who  feels  the  fervour  of  a  patriotic  impulse  to 
take  up.  Let  him  choose  the  work  which  he  finds  most 
after  his  heart  and  labour  to  promote  ifc.  But  let  it  not  be 
said  that  the  Congress  has  narrowly  circumscribed  the 
scope  of  its  organisation.  Let  it  not  be  said,  for  it  is  not 
true,  that  the  objects  of  the  Congress  are  not  high  and 
honourable  enough  to  satisfy  the  cravings  for  activity  of 
the  most  patriotic  minds.  The  problems  which  press  for 
consideration  at  our  hands  are  both  vital  and  numerous. 
The  condition  of  our  people  is  deplorable.  Vast  millions 
0  of  them  do  not  get  sufficient  food  to  eat  and  sufficient 
clothing  to  protect  themselves  from  exposure  and  cold. 
They  are  born  and  live  in  insanitary  surroundings  and 
die  premature  and  preventible  deaths.  Humanity 
and  patriotism  alike  demand  that,  in  addition  to  what 
(he  Government  is  doing,  and  may  do,  we  should  do  all 
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that  lies  in  our  power  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  Let 
every  particle  of  energy  be  devoted  to  the  loving  services 
of  the  motherland.  There  is  no  land  on  earth  which 
stands  more  in  need  of  such  service  than  our  own.  Ik 
is  true  that  we  are  labouring  undue  numerous  difficulties 
and  disadvantages.  Let  not  those  difficulties  and 
disadvantages  daunt  us.  Duty  demands  that  we  must 
solve  them  ;  and  let  us  remember  thab  they  will 
nos  be  solved  by  having  small  divisions  and  narrow 
parties  amongst  us.  In  union  alone  lies  the  hope 
of  a  happy  future  for  our  country.  Differences  there 
often  arise  among  workers  wherever  there  is  a  large 
association  of  men.  But  differences  should  be  brushed 
aside,  and  all  earnest  patriots,  all  true  lovers  of 
the  country,  should  unite  in  a  common  endeavour  to 
promote  common  objects  by  methods  and  ways  aboui 
which  there  is  a  common  agreement  throughout  the 
country.  (Cheers.) 

THE   NATIONAL  IDEAL., 

And  here,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to 
our  brethren  of  the  Moslem  League.  I  deeply  grieve  to 
say  it,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  perhaps  that 
I  should  say  it.  I  am  grieved  to  think  that  our 
brethren  have  allowed  the  interest  of  a  sect  nay  of 
a  party,  to  predominate  in  their  counsels  over  the 
interests  of  the  country  that  they  have  allowed 
sectarian  considerations  to  prevail  over  patriotic  consi- 
derations. Gentlemen,  no  Indian  is  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  being  called  a  patriot,  be  he  a  Hindu,  Maho- 
medan,  Christian  or  Parsee,  who  desires  for  a  moment 
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that  any  fellow-countryman  of  his,  whatever  hia  race  or 
creed  may  be,  should  be  placed  under  the  domination  of 
the  men  of  his  own  particular  persuasion  or  community, 
or  that  any  one  section  should  gain  an  undue  advantage 
over  any  other  section  or  all  other  sections.  Patriotism 
demands  that  we  should  desire  equally  the  good  of  all 
our  countrymen  alike.  (Cheers.)  The  great  teacher  Veda 
Vyasa  held  forth  the  true  ideal  for  all  religious  and 
patriotic  workers  to  pursue  in  the  noble  prayer  which  he 
taught  centuries  ago  : 


11  May  all  enjoy  happiness  ;  may  all  be  the  source 
of  happiness  to  others  ;  may  all  see  auspicious  days  ;  may 
none  suffer  any  injury." 

That  is  the  ideal  which  the  Congress  has  placed 
before  us  all  from  the  moment  of  its  birth.  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  am  a  Hindu  by  faith,  and  I  mean  no  disrespect  to 
any  other  religion  when  I  say  that  I  will  not  change  my 
faith,  for  all  the  possessions  of  this  world  or  of  any 
other.  (Cheers.)  But  I  shall  be  a  false  Hindu,  and  I 
shall  deserve  less  to  be  called  a  Brahman,  if  I  desired 
that  Hindus  or  Brahmans  should  have  any  unfair 
advantage  as  such  over  Mahometans,  Christians,  or  any 
other  community  in  India.  (Cheers.)  Our  brethren 
of  the  Moslem  League  have  by  their  sectarian  agitation 
at  a  critical  period  of  our  history,  thrown  back  the 
national  progress  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  for 
years  to  achieve.  It  is  painful  and  humiliating  to  think 
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that  this  has  been  so.  But  it  is  no  good  fretting  too 
much  about  an  irrevocable  past.  Let  us  try  to  forget  it. 
It  is  a  relief  to  know  tbat  there  are  many  amongst  them 
who  realise  that)  a  mistake  has  been  committed  ;  many 
who  realise  that  any  temporary  advantage  which  a  few 
members  of  one  community  may  gain  over  the  members 
of  other  communities  is  a  trifle  which  does  not  count 
in  the  consideration  of  large  national  interests.  What 
does  it  matter  to  the  vast  masses  of  the  people  of 
India  that  a  few  Hindus  should  gain  some  slight 
advantage  over  a  few  Mahomedans,  or  that  a  few 
Mabomedans  should  gain  some  smai  I  advantage  over 
a  few  Hindus  ?  How  ennobling  it  is  even  to  think 
of  that  high  ideal  of  patriotism  where  Hindus, 
Mahomedans,  Parsis  and  Christians,  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  as  brothers  and  work  for  the  common  good  of  all. 
And  what  a  fall  is  there  when  we  give  up  tbat  position,  and 
begin  to  think  of  furthering  the  sectarian  interests  of  any 
particular  class  or  creed  at  the  expense  of  those  of 
others.  (Cheers.)  I  invite  my  brethren  to  respond  to  the 
higher  call,  and  to  feel  that  our  lot  having  been  case  in  this 
now  our  common  country,  we  cannot  build  up  a  national 
life  such  as  would  be  worth  having,  in  separation,  bub 
that  we  must  rise  or  fail  together.  (Cheers.) 

And  I  have  to  say  a  word  in  this  connection  to  some 
of  my  Hindu  brethren  also.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  hava 
been  grieved  to  learn  that  owing  to  the  unfortunate 
action  of  the  members  of  the  Moslem  League, — and  let 
me  say  here  once  again  tbat  I  do  not  make  a  single  one 
of  these  remarks  without  a  feeling  of  pain  :  I  say 
what  I  say  not  to  offend  any  brother,  but  ia  order 
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that  a  better  understanding  should  grow  between  the  tw& 
great  communities  ; — I  say,  gentlemen,  that  owing  to  the- 
action  of  our  brethren  of  the  Moslem  League,  owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  agitation  for  securing  what  they 
had  persuaded  themselves  to  believe  would  be  a  fair  repre- 
sentation for  their  community,  and  especially  owing  to 
several  unfortunate  and  regrettable  things  that  were  said 
during  the  course  of  that  agitation,  a  great  estrangement; 
has  taken  place  between  Hindus  and  Mahomedans 
generally  all  over  the  country,  but  particularly  in  the 
Punjab  and  the  United  Provinces.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  feeling,  some  of  my  Hindu  brethren  have  been  led 
to  think  and  to  advocate  that  Hindus  should  abandon 
the  hope  of  building  up  a  common  national  life,  and 
should  devote  themselves  to  promote  the  interest  of  their 
own  community  as  Mahomedans  have  tried  to  promote 
those  of  theirs.  They  have  also  said  that  the  Congress 
agitation  has  done  harm  to  the  Hindu  community.  With 
all  respect  to  those  who  have  taken  this  view,  I  wish  to 
ask  what  barm  the  Congress  has  done  to  the  Hindus  ? 
Have  not  Hindus  benefited  equally  with  other  com- 
munities by  the  raising  of  the  minimum  of  assessment 
of  the  income-tax  and  the  reduction  of  the  salt  tax,  and 
by  the  other  measures  of  reform  which  the  Congress  has 
successfully  agitated  for  ?  But,  it  is  said,  some  of  the 
officials  of  Government  have  shown  preference  for  Maho- 
medans [over  Hindus  in  the  public  service  because  the 
Hindus  have  offended  them  by  agitating  for  reforms, 
while  the  Mahomedans  have  not.  Well,  I  am  sorry  to 
think  that  there  seems  to  be  some  ground  for  such  a  com- 
plaint ae  this  in  the  Punjab  and  the  United  Provinces, 
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But,  gentlemen,  these  are  mere  passing  incidents, 
things  of  the  moment.  (Cheers.)  The  favours  shown 
are  not  to  live.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  ex  hypothesi 
those  favours  have  been  shown  not  oat  of  any  love  for 
our  Mahomedan  brethren,  but  in  order  to  keep  them 
quiet,  to  keep  them  from  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  their  Hindu  brethren  to  agitate  for  reforms.  Let 
the  delusion  disappear,  let  Mibomadans  begin  to  take 
their  fair  share  in  agitating  for  the  common  good  of  all 
their  countrymen,  and  these  favours  will  oease  to  oome. 
(Hear,  hear  and  cheers.)  If  there  was  a  real  partiality 
for  otfr  Mahomedan  brethren,  one  should  have  expected 
to  see  some  real  concession  made  to  them,  for  instance, 
in  some  privileges  which  are  denied  to  us  all  in  the  matter 
of  the  Arms  Act  or  Volunteering,  being  extended  to  them. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  But  the  thought  of  extending 
each  a  privilege  to  Mahomedans  has  not,  you  may  safely 
assume,  ever  entered  the  minds  of  even  those  among  the 
officials,  who  have  been  known  to  be  most  inclined  to 
favour  them.  No,  gentlemen,  this  policy  of  partiality 
will  not  live,  as  it  does  not  deserve  to  live.  And  any 
temporary  disadvantages  which  may  have  been  caused 
Jby  it  to  our  Hindu  brethren  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
ought  not  to  lead  them  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  duty, 
wisdom  and  honour  which  the  Congress  has  chalked  out 
for  all  partiotio  Indians  to  follow.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do 
not  object  to  representations  being  made  to  prevent  any 
unjust  preferential  treatment  being  shown  to  the  members 
of  any  particular  community  It  seems  to  me  to  be  not 
inconsistent  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  Congressman  to 
jpoint  out  and  protest  against  any  partiality  shown  to  any 
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member  or  members  of  any  community  on  the  ground  of 
bia  or  their  belonging  to  that?  particular  community.  If 
a  Mabomedan,  Hindu  or  Christian  is  appointed  to  a  postz 
in  tbe  public  service  on  account  of  bis  merit,  sucb  an 
appointment  is  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  public,  and  no  one 
oan  bave  any  reason  to  complain.  If  a  Hindu  is  preferred 
to  a  Mabomedan,  not  because  be  bas  superior  qualifica- 
tions to  serve  tbe  public,  but  merely  because  be  is  a 
Hindu,  tbat  is  a  just  ground  of  grievance  to  tbe 
Mabomedans ;  and  not  only  Mabomedans  but  all  com- 
munities will  be  entitled  without  departing  from  the 
principles  of  tbe  Congress,  to  protest  against  sucb  an 
appointment  on  tbe  broad  ground  of  equal  justice  for  all 
and  because  it  will  excite  jealousy  and  promote  ill-will 
and  disunion  among  people  wbo  ougbt  to  live  in  amity 
and  good  will.  If  on  tbe  otber  band  a  preference  is 
sbown  to  a  Mabomedan  over  a  Hindu  wbo  is  not  aurperi- 
or  but  inferior  to  bim  in  merit  and  qualifications,  a 
Hindu  can  protest  as  much  as  any  otber  community 
against  such  an  appointment  witbout  departing  from  tbe 
principle  of  tbe  Congress.  But  pray  let  it  be  done,  wben 
it  must  be  done,  out  of  a  regard  for  public  interests  wbicb 
demand  equality  of  treatment,  equal  justice,  for  all 
communities.  Let  it  be  done  witb  tbe  desire  of  avoiding 
causes  of  disunion.  Let  it  not  be  done  out  of  a  feeling 
of  narrow  sectarian  jealousy.  Let  us  endeavour  to  win 
over  our  brethren  wbo  differ  from  us  to  the  noble  ideals 
which  we  have  hitherto  placed  before  us.  Let  not  their 
faults  lead  us  to  turm  away  from  those  ideals.  I  have 
faith  in  the  future  of  my  country.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  policy  of  the  preferential  treatment  of  one  community 
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over  another  and  all  other  obstacles  which  keep  the  great 
communities  of  India  from  acting  together,  will  slowly 
but  steadily  disappear,  and  that  under  the  guidance  of  a 
benign  Providence  feelings  of  patriotism  and  brotherliness 
wi  11  continue  to  increase  among  Hindus,  Mahomedans, 
Christians  and  Parsees,  until  they  shall  flow  like  a 
smooth  but  mighty  river  welding  the  people  of  all  com- 
munities into  a  great  and  united  nation,  which  shall 
realise  a  glorious  future  for  India  and  secure  to  it  a  place 
of  honour  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  (Loud  and 
continued  applause.) 


CONGRESS  AND  POLITICAL  REFORMS. 


The  following  speech  was  made  by  Pandit  Madan, 
Mohan  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  of 
the  Lucknow  Congress  in  December,  1916. 

When  we  started  in  1885,  we  reposed  great  trusb 
and  confidence  in  those  to  whom  Providence  had  entrust- 
ed the  guidance  of  the  affairs  of  India.  For  the  time 
we  began  with  appealing,  with  praying,  with  begging. 
with  entreating,  Resolution  after  resolution  has  been 
passed  during  the  last  30  years  ;  it  is  a  written  record 
which  nobody  can  destroy  or  remove  ;  it  is  a  record 
showing  the  patience,  the  confidence  the  people  of  India 
had  in  the  administrators  of  India.  Their  willingness 
to  proceed  by  gradual  steps,  almost  painfully  slow  steps, 
towards  envolving  a  better  system  of  administration, 
The  record  of  these  30  long  years  tells  us  how  we  have 
asked  not  once,  not  twice,  but  repeatedly  during  these 
BO  many  years-  It  is  now,  after  an  experience  of  30 
years,  that  the  conviction  has  sunk  into  our  hearts  that 
those  to  whom  Providence  has  entrusted  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  India,  the  members  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  British 
Parliament  have  failed  and  sadly  failed  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  reason  and  justice.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it.  I 
should  have  rejoiced  if  I  could  say  in  gratftuda  they  hii 
made  a  response  worthy  of  the  membara  of  the  great 
British  nation,  There  has  been  some  response  in  same 
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'Small  matters  and  for  that  we  do  feel  grateful,  bat  the 
response  in  all  the  most  important  matters  has  either 
-been  wanting  or  it  has  been  Badly  slow.  The  result  of 
this  is,  that  the  conviction  has  come  to  us  that  unless 
we  ourselves  have  a  potent  and  determining  voice  in  the 
administration  of  our  country's  affairs,  there  is  not  much 
hope  for  that  progress  which  it  is  the  birthright  of  every 
civilised  people  to  achieve, 

We  have  on  our  record  a  repetition  of  resolutions 
Asking  for  such  simple  justice  as  the  separation  of  judicial 
and  executive  functions ;  we  have  on  our  record  a  ury  of 
children  for  bread ;  repeated  year  after  year  to  be  given 
some  education  ;  we  have  on  our  record  the  fact  that 
while  we  have  prayed  that  primary  education  should  be 
made  compulsory  and  universal,  the  provision  that  baa 
been  made  for  it  up  to  this  time  is  extremely  disappointing 
and  unsatisfactory.  We  have  on  our  record  that  even 
with  the  enlarged  Councils,  when  our  dear  brother 
Gokhale  did  make  an  attempt  by  introducing  a  Bill  into 
the  Council  to  make  provision  for  the  permissive  intro- 
duction ^>f  compulsory  education,  that  effort  was  baffled 
by  the  solid  official  majority  which  sits  in  the  Council,  to 
do  no  other  work  than  simply  to  vote  against  resolu- 
tions moved  by  popular  representatives.  Ou  the 
•other  hand,  what  has  happened  to  bring  home  the  con- 
viction to  us  we  know.  In  Russia,  there  was  no  self- 
government  until  few  years  ago,  but  after  being 
beaten  by  Japan,  Russia  learnt  wisdom  and  roused 
herself  into  consciousness  of  what  the  conditions  of 
modern  civilisation  required.  The  first  Duma  that  met, 
I  think  in  1903,  resolved,  being  conscious  that  primary 
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universal  education  was  one  of  the  potent  causes  of  build- 
ing up  a  people,  upon  making  education  universal  and 
compulsory.  It  introduced  a  programme  of  19  years, 
during  which  period  it  decided  that  elementary  education 
shall  become  universal,  and  in  the  year  1916,  nearly 
three-fourths  of  that  iprogramme  has  been  carried  out, 
and  by  3922,  the  Russians  will  have  provided  elementary 
education  to  children  of  school-going  age. 

That  was  the  result  of  power  being  transferred  from 
a  sovereign  authority  or  from  a  bureaucracy  to  those  who 
know  where  the  shoe  pinches,  who  feel  the  need  and  tha 
effect  of  unhappy  conditions,  and  who  understand  how 
their  interest  can  be  best  promoted.  I  have  given  to 
you  that  one  illustration  among  many  already  given  to 
you  as  showing  the  urgent,  pressing  need  of  having  self- 
government  for  the  people  in  order  that  they  may 
administer  their  own  affairs.  Let  nobody  accuse  educated 
Indians  of  having  put  forward  a  proposal  of  reform  in 
a  light-hearted  manner.  That  reform,  so  far  as  the 
Government  is  concerned,  is  supported  by  the  entire 
people,  though  there  may  be  some  small  differences,  as 
unfortunately  there  are  with  regard  to  some  details. 
But  so  far  as  Government  is  concerned  for  the  transfer- 
ring of  the  power  from  the  Government  to  the  people 
themselves,  this  is  a  united  demand  on  behalf  of  India 
and  is  made  in  no  light  hearted  fashion.  This  convic- 
tion is  borne  after  30  years  of  self-sacrificing  labours  in 
the  country's  cause,  after  having  held  31  sessions  of  the 
Congress  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which  involved 
DO  small  expenditure  of  time  and  money  and  comforb  ; 
this  conviction  is  borne  after  the  question  had  been 
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weighed  in  all  possible  aspects.  The  conclusion  \*  forced 
on  our  mind  that  those  who  have  the  power  are  unwil- 
icg  bo  parti  with  that  power,  that  those  who  have  the 
power  are  unwilling  to  give  the  time  and  the  attention  to 
the  consideration  of  your  affairs,  aq  the  members  of  the 
British  Parliament  are  and  that  conviction  once  arrived 
at  is  nob  likely  to  be  shaken  or  departed  from. 

The  reforms  which  you  have  pub  forward  do  not  re- 
present the  maximum  than  you  desire.  They  represenb 
the  minimum  thai  is  necessary.  Lat  there  be'no  mis- 
understanding about  it.  There  are  some  very  kindly 
frienda  who  caution  us  and  wish  us  to  proceed  slowly. 
We  have  proceeded  cautiously  and  slowly  for  30  years. 
It  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  any  member  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service — there  are  some  very  fine  generous- 
hearied  men  amongst  them — it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth 
of  any  m^mbgr  of  the  Indian  Oivil  Service  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Parliament  to  say  that  Indians  are 
asking  for  an  unreasonably  large  measure  of  reform  to- 
day, or  that  they  want  to  take  a  long  jump.  We  do 
not  want  to  take  a  long  jump.  Tnere  are  certain  condi- 
tions which  determine  what  is  necessary  and  what  is 
not.  Ib  is  the  right  of  every  people  to  govern  itself. 
No  government  can  be  so  good  as  the  government  of  a 
people  by  their  own  people.  That  being  accepted  in 
England,  that  being  accepted  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  civilised  world,  with  what  reason  or  justifi- 
cation can  it  be  advanced  here  that  we  should  be 
content  to  let;  our  affairs  be  adaainHtgrec!  by  a  few  men. 
who,  without  any  previous  training,  without  any  wkno- 
lege  of  our  traditions,  of  our  history,  come  to  this  country 
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to  eDJoy  a  good  salary  and  to  spend  a  good  period  of 
their  time  in  the  sunny  climate  of  our  land  ?  How  can 
we  expect  they  will  be  able  to  administer  our  affairs  in 
the  way  in  which  we  can  ?  Objections  have  been  urgefd 
but  they  have  been  refuted  one  by  one.  I  do  not  want 
to  debain  you  by  recapitulating  them. 

I  wish  and  hope  and  pray  that  we  shall  realise  fully 
the  importance  of  the  measures  that  we  have  put 
forward  to-day,  and  that  we  shall  be  prepared  to  work  to 
bring  about  their  accomplishment.  I  hope  that  we  will 
not  be  content  with  an  expression  of  our  gratitude  to  our 
President  and  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  this 
Congress,  but  that  we  are  determined,  as  honest,  honour- 
able, manly  men,  to  carry  out  to  do  our  share  of  the  duty 
of  promoting  these  reforms  and  carry  them  into  execution. 
Tor,  remember  that  there  is  no  greater  duty  than  is  cast 
upon  us  to  see  that  these  reforms  are  carried  out  and 
granted  at  an  early  date.  Remember  it  is  not  a  question 
of  personal  character  with  any  one  of  us.  We  see 
millions  of  our  countrymen  suffering  from  the  evil  effects 
of  the  administrator  lacking  in  one  dieotion  or  another 
to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  their  requirements.  We  see 
that  thoae  who  have  the  power  have  failed  to  do  it  and 
what  is  more  regrettable,  do  not  show  any  willingness  to 
respond  to  their  call.  I  will  draw  your  attention  to 
one  other  matter  only.  There  is  the  question  of  the 
employment  of  Indians  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army. 
You  have  proved  by  the  blood  our  people  have  shed  on 
the  battlefield  that  you  are  not  inferior  to  any  other 
•community  or  nationality  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in 
^bravery,  in  devotion,  yet  the  ranks  of  the  army  have  nob 
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been  opened  to  our  people.  So  also  with  regard  to  the 
Indian  Civil  Service.  A  Commission  was  appointed,  a 
report  bas  been  made  and  'it  was  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  seems  to  be  so  ugly  a  production  that  the 
Government  have  hesitated  long  to  put  it  before  the 
publio.  Now  when  that  is  the  state  of  affairs,  you  can- 
not hope  to  bring  about  healthy,  necessary  reforms  unless 
you  get  power  into  your  own  hands  That  is  the  con- 
viction borne  in  upon  us  by  these  30  years  of  labour, 
and  I  hope  you  will  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  carry  thig 
conviction  into  effect.  When  you  do  so,  this  great  gather- 
ing of  the  Congress  will  be  remembered  always  as  the 
one  congress  where  this  decision  was  arrived  at,  and  you 
will  always  associate  in  your  mind  with  the  success  of 
the  Congress  the  arduous,  the  strenuous,  the  patient 
labours  of  our  esteemed  President,  who  has  guided  our 
deliberations  for  these  four  days. 


Indian  Councils. 


Speaking  on  the  Budget  debate  in  the  Imperial 
Legislative  Council  on  March  23,  1917,  the  Horible 
Pandit  Uadan  Mohan  Nalaviya  said'. — 

I  mean  no  disrespect  to  your  Excellency  or  your 
colleagues  in  the  Government  of  India  but  I  am  sorry  to 
Bay  that  not  you  but  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  is 
the  Government  of  India,  because  it  is  an  open  secret, 
we  all  know  it  to  our  regret,  that  every  matter  of  im- 
portance relating  to  the  revenues  of  India  must  be 
decided  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  A  few 
minutes  ago  my  honourable  friend,  Mr,  Wacha,  asked 
whether  we  were  not  a  self-governing  body  ;  I  honestly 
wish  we  were ;  but  I  regret  to  say  we  are  not  because  in 
all  matters  of  importance  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  influences  to  which  he  is  subjected  decide  for  the 
time  being  what  particular  course  is  to  be  taken  on  any 
question.  To-day  it  may  be  those  who  denounce  the 
evil  of  supplying  opium  to  China  :  to-morrow  it  may  be 
the  Lancashire  merchants  who  do  not  want  to  lose  any 
of  their  profits ;  the  day  after,  it  may  be  the  War  Office 
which  thicks  that  certain  burdens  should  be  oast  upon 
India.  The  Government  of  India  may  protest,  I  grate- 
fully recognise  that  they  have  protested  on  many  ocoa. 
alone  :  but  their  protests  have  gone  in  vain  on  too  many 
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occasions.  Now,  this  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  anything 
could  be,  and  I  hope  affcer  the  war  is  over  this  will  be  one 
of  the  most;  important  questions  that;  will  he  taken  up, 
and  that  the  Government  of  India  will  he  really  establish- 
ed in  India  and  removed  from  London. 

The  second  point  is  the  constitutional  position  of 
this  Council.  I  have  already  entered  my  protest  against 
the  manner  in  which  the  offer  of  £  100,000.000  was 
settled,  I  do  not  mean  any  disrespect  to  the  Govern- 
ment  of  India,  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  them  and  to  His 
Majesty's  Government  and  also  to  my  country,  to  say  that 
while  the  Council  was  in  existence  it  was  entirely  wrong 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  Government  to  decide  to 
make  such  a  contribution  without  the  consent  of  the 
Council.  It  shows  as  if  this  Council  exists  in  name 
only  and  has  really  no  fiscal  powers  except  to  legalise 
taxation.  This  again  is  highly  unsatisfactory.  Lastly, 
as  regards  the  general  position  of  the  members  of  this 
Council,  while  we  feel  grateful  that  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  invited  representatives  from  India  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  the  War  Conference,  we  cannot 
conceal  the  feeling  that,  as  it  was  on  our  recommendation 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  agreed  to  invite  Indiana 
to  represent  India  at  the  Conference,  it  was  due  to  us  that 

we    should  have  been  consulted  before  the  Dominations 

* 

were  made,  The  Government  would  have  lost  nothing  if 
that  courtesy  had  been  shown  to  Council;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  would  have  been  a  real  feeling  of  satisfaction 
throughout  the  country.  We  feel  that  we.  who  offer  our 
humble  services  free  to  the  Government  and  who  have  a 
recognised  status  as  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
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people,    should  nob  be  passed    over  *  hen    a  question  like> 
that,  in  which  we  have  shown  an  interest,  is  to  be  decided. 

These  considerations  lead  me  naturally  to  the  larger 
question  raised  by  my  Hon.  friend,  Mr.  Sastri,  and  other 
members  on  Post-War  Reforms,  We  have  been  advised 
by  some  gentlemen  that  we  should  not  refer  to  that  ques- 
tion at  present.  Those  who  offer  such  advice  do  not 
realise  the  position.  They  seem  to  forget  or  fail  to 
appreciate  what  your  Excellency  was  pleased  to  tell 
us  in  the  opening  speech  of  this  session,  that  from 
May  to  October  last  that  is  for  six  months  before  the 
session  of  the  Legislative  Council  which  produced  the 
Memorandum  submitted  by  nineteen  of  the  elected 
members  to  your  Excellency,  to  which  also  you  were 
pleased  to  refer,  the  Government:  of  India  were  engaged 
in  considering  the  Despatch  on  the  question  of  Post-War 
Reforms  which  you  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  With  that  state- 
ment of  your  Excellency  before  us,  I  feel  I  am  bound  to 
refer  to  the  matter.  I  do  so  particularly  because  as  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Basu  has  said,  this  Council  will  not  meet  again 
till  September.  We  are  hoping  that  this  war,  the  ac- 
cursed war,  will  have  come  to  an  end  and  that  His 
Majesty  the  King-Emperor  will  have  been  able  feo 
proclaim  a  glorious  peace  before  that  time.  In  that  view 
it  is  nob  improbable  that  this  question  of  Post- War 
Reforms  will  be  taken  up  for  consideration  before  we 
meet  again.  Your  Excellency's  Government  has  spend 
six  months  over  the  Despatch  yon  have  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  we  the  elected  additional  members 
of  your  Council,  have  submitted  to  you  a  Memorandum' 
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over  which  we  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  and  thought. 
The  Indian  National  Congress  and  the  Moslem  League 
have  also  put  forward  a  carefully  considered  scheme  of  re- 
forms. There  is  thus  no  doubt  much  material  before  the 
Government  to  help  it  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  re- 
forms. But,  my  Lord,  we  do  not  know  what  proposals 
your  Excellency's  Government  have  made  on  the  subject, 
and  we  request  that  you  may  be  pleased  in  fairness  to 
be  members  of  this  Council,  to  publish  these  proposals, 
in  order  that  we  may  submit  our  criticism  on  them  with 
a  view  to  help  the  Government  to  arrive  ac  a  correct  con- 
clusion, I  need  hardly  say  that  the  question  of  reforms 
is  a  much  larger  one  now  than  it  was  before  the  war. 
As  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  the  other  day,  the  war  has 
ohanged  us  very  much.  It  has  changed  the  angle  of 
vision  in  India  as  well  in  England.  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  war  has  put)  the  clock  of  time  fifty  years  for- 
ward, and  I  hope  and  trust  that  India  will  achieve  in  the 
next  few  years  what  she  might  not  have  done  in  fifty 
years.  Some  persons  are  frightened  at  the  use  of  certain 
expression  ;  some  dislike  the  use  of  the  term  '  Home 
Rule';  some  cannot  bear  to  hear  even  of  'Self-Govern- 
ment on  Colonial  lines."  Bub  all  will  have  to  recognise 
that  the  reforms  after  the  war  will  have  to  be  such  as 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  India,  of  to-day  and  of 
to-morrow,  such  as  will  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  her 
people  to  take  their  legitimate  part  in  the  administration 
of  their  own  country. 

My  Lord,  among  these   reforms,  one  of   the   most 
important  forcibly   suggested  by  the  discussion   on  the 
Budget  to-day  is  that  India  should  enjoy  fiscal  autonomy, 
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and  tbab  its  Legislative  Council,  which  is  constituted  by 
law,  should  have  the  sole  power  to  determine  what 
taxes  should  be  raised  and  how  the  money  raised  should 
be  spent.  The  action  that  has  recently  been  taken  by 
the  Lancashire  party  in  England  with  reference  to  the 
increase  made  in  the  import  duties  on  cotton  goods 
throws  a  lurid  light  on  the  need  of  having  fiscal  autono- 
my conferred  on  India,  As  regards  the  general  question 
the  claim  of  us  Indians  to  have  a  real  voice  in  the 
administration  of  our  domestic  affairs  is  unanswerable. 
Justice  is  on  our  side.  The  forces  of  time  are  on  our 
side.  We  rejoice  to  think  that  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment is  engaged  in  a  righteous  war,  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  justice,  and  the  freedom  of  nations,  small  and 
great.  It  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  this  knowledge 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  have  heartily 
offered  our  humble  services  and  have  earnestly  prayed 
for  the  success  of  His  Majesty's  arms.  Before  this 
war  we  congratulated  England  because  she  loved  liberty 
and  had  helped  other  nations  to  acquire  freedom. 
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The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  speech 
delivered  in  Hindi  by  the  Hon.  Pandit  Madan  Mohan 
Malaviya,  at  the  Special  Provincial  Congress  at  Lucknow, 
on  iOJ/i  August,  1917. 

A   RETROSPECT. 

Sisters  and  brethren, — In  order  to  understand  fcbe 
present  political  situation  in  India  it  is  necessary  to  take 
a  survey  of  the  past;  which  has  led  up  to  it.  In  doing  so 
we  must  remember  that  the  two  great  communities 
Tvhich  inhabit  India,  the  Hindu  and  the  Mahomedan, 
are  inheritors  of  two  ancient  civilizations.  The  Hindus 
ruled  over  this  empire  for  thousands  of  years  and 
attained  a  high  degree- of  civilization  which  compared 
favourably  with  the  other  civilizations  of  the  past  or  the 
present.  When  the  M^ahomedans  came  to  India  they 
brought;  with  them  their  own  special  civilization,  which 
had  left  ifa  mark  in  Europe,  and  settled  down  in  this 
country  as  its  permanent  inhabitants.  Their  best  re- 
presentatives achieved  a  high  degree  of  success  in  the 
administration  which  they  established  here.  Thus  until 
a  little  over  150  years  ago,  when  the  British  established 
a  footing  in  India  with  a  short  interval  India  had 
been  governed  mainly  by  its  own  people.  And  even  to- 
day nearly  one-third  of  India  is  being  governed  by 
Indians.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  is  absurd  for  any. 
body  to  suggest  that  Indians  are  not  fib  for  governing 
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themselves.  Bab  like  every  other  great  country  India. 
passed  through  a  period  of  national  decadence.  It  was 
at  such  a  time  that  the  representatives  of  certain 
European  nations  endeavoured  to  obtain  political  power 
in  India.  Of  these  the  English  were  successful  in  doing 
eo.  They  were  distinguished  among  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  for  having  a  liberal  and  popular  system  of 
administration.  They  were  the  first  in  modern  history 
to  establish  the  principle  of  the  government  of  the  people 
by  the  people  on  a  sound  and  unshakable  basis.  Other 
nations  of  Europe  and  America  and  Japan  have  taken 
their  lessons  in  parliamentary  government  from  England 
and  prospered  under  it.  Indians  reconciled  themselves 
to  the  English  system  of  administration  because  it  was 
baaed  on  liberal  principles.  So  long  as  the  administration 
of  what  had  come  to  be  British  India  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  East  India  Company,  the  Charter  which  that 
Company  held  from  the  English  Parliament  was  limited 
to  the  short  period  of  20  years.  Every  time  the  charter 
had  to  be  renewed,  that  Parliament  made  an  enquiry  into 
the  administration  of  the  country  to  satisfy  itself  that 
their  administration  of  India  was  carried  on  in*  a  manner 
calculated  to  promote  the  moral  and  material  well-being 
of  its  inhabitants.  On  one  of  such  occasions,  in  1833, 
an  Act  was  passed  by  the  English  Parliament  which  laid 
down  that  natives  of  India  shall,  without  distinction 
of  race  or  creed,  be  admitted  to  the  highest  offices  in 
the  public  services  of  their  country  for  which  their 
education  and  character  qualified  them.  When,  after  the 
mutiny  in  1858,  the  Government  of  India  passed  directly 
under  the  CIOWD,  the  great  Queen  of  England,  speaking 
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as  the  representative  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
gave  solemn  pledges  to  the  people  of  India  fchab  they  would 
be  regarded  as  the  equal  fellow-subjects  of  the  British 
people.  When  the  Government  of  India  Bill  of  1858  was 
under  discussion  in  Parliament  objection  was  taken  to  it 
on  the  ground  that  the  principle  of  popular  representation 
had  nob  been  recognised  in  the  measure.  It  was  urged 
that  there  was  '  no  better  security  for  good  government 
than  national  representation  and  the  free  expression  of 
public  opinion'.  But  it  was  said  in  reply  that  'national 
representation  you  cannot  at  present  have  in  India'.  But 
education  was  to  be  promoted  and  Indians  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  high  offices  with  the  view,  among  other  reasons, 
to  fib  them  for  the  anticipated  enlargement  of  their  political 
powers.  It  was  thus  made  clear  that  the  intention  was 
gradually  to  let  the  people  of  India  have  their  proper 
share  in  governing  themselves  through  their  representa- 
tives. 

CONGRESS  DEMAND  FOB   SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Under  the  Indian  Councils  Act  which  was  passed  in 
1861  some  Indians  were  appointed  as  members  of  the 
legislative  Council,  but  their  presence  counted  practically 
for  nothing,  and  as  education  advanced  Indians  began  to 
feel  that  the  affairs  of  fcheir  country  were  not  being  proper- 
ly  administered  and  would  not  be  so  administered  unless 
and  until  they  allowed  a  proper  share  in  the  administra- 
tion. The  very  first  Indian  National  Congress  which 
met  at  Bombay  in  1885  gave  expression  to  this  general 
conviction  in  its  third  resolution.  Speaking  in  support 
•of  that  resolution  our  revered  countryman  Mr.  Dadabbai 
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Naoroji  said  that  '  they  had  learnt  from  the  English- 
people  how  necessary  representation  is  for  good  govern- 
ment ';  without  it  'what  good  is  it  to  India  to  be  under 
the  British  sway-  It  will  be  simply  another  Asiatic 

despotism, We  are  only  British  drudges  or  slaves.' 

At  its  second  session,  which  was  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  the  Congress  recorded  its  fixed 
oonviccion  that  the  introduction  of  representative  insbitu* 
tions  would  prova  one  of  the  most  important  practical 
steps  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  reform  and  expansion  of  the  Imperial 
and  Provincial  Legislative  Councils  had  become  essential 
alike  in  Uie  interests  of  India  and  England.  The 
Congress  put  forward  a  definite,  well  considered  scheme 
of  such  reform.  It  is  important  to  recall  the  essential 
features  of  that  scheme.  Not  less  than  one-half  'of  the 
members  of  such  enlarged  Councils  were  to  ba  elected. 
Remember,  this  was  thirty  years  ago.  Not  more  than 
one-fourth  were  to  be  officials  having  seats  ex-officio  in 
the  Councils,  and  not  more  than  one-fourth  were  to 
be  nominated  by  Government.  Ail  legislative  measures 
and  all  financial  questions  including  all  budgets,  whether 
they  involved  new  or  enhanced  ta-xation  or  not,  were  to 
be  necessarily  submitted  to  and  dealt  with  by  these 
Councils.  The  decisions  of  the  Legislative  Councils  were 
to  be  ordinarily  binding  upon  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, but  the  Executive  Government;  was  to  possess  the 
power  of  overruling  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the 
majority  of  the  Council  in  every  case  in  which  in  its 
opinion  the  public  interests  would  suffer  by  the  accept- 
ance of  such  decision.  It  was  provided,  however,  that 
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whenever  this  power  was  exercised  a  fall  exposition  of 
•the  grounds  on  which  this  had  been  considered  necessary 
should  be  published  within  one  month,  and  in  the  case 
of  local  Governments  they  should  report  the  circums- 
tances and  explain  their  action  to  the  Government  of 
India,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  ifc  was  similarly  to 
report  and  explain  to  the  Secretary  of  State  :  and  iu  any 
such  case,  on  a  representation  made  through  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the 
overruled  majority,  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  to  consider  the  matter,  and,  if  needful, 
report  thereon  to  the  full  House.  You  will  note  that  in 
its  essential  features  that  scheme  WHS  similar  to  the  one 
that  was  adopted  last  year  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Muslim  League  as  a  definite  step  towards  self-government. 
In  moving  the  resolution  by  which  it  was  recommended, 
our  esteemed  countryman  Mr.  Surendranath  Banerjea 
said  in  1886  :  '  Self-Governmant  is  the  ordering  of  nature, 
the  will  of  Divine  Providence.'  Every  nation  must  be 
the  arbiter  of  its  own  destinies — such  is  the  omnipotent 
fiat  inscribed  by  nature  with  her  own  hands  and  in  her 
own  eternal  book.  But  do  we  govern  ourselves  ?  The 
answer  is,  No.  Are  -we  then  living  in  an  unnatural 
state  ?  Yes,  '  in  the  same  state  in  which  the  patient  lives 
under  the  ministrations  of  the  physician.'  Other  speakers 
spoke  in  similar  strain. 

You  know  what  happened  afterwards.  At  the 
request  of  the  Congress  Mr.  Bradlaugh  introduced  a  Bill 
in  Parliament  to  bring  about  a  reform  of  the  Legislative 
Council?.  Thereupon  the  Government  introduced  a  Bill 
which  became  law  in  1892  by  which  the  Councils  were 
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somewhat  reformed.  The  reform,  however,  did  nob  satisfy 
the  Deeds  of  the  country,  and  in  1905  our  lamented  brother 
Mr.  Gokhale,  speaking  as  President  of  the  Congress  at 
Benares, urged  the  further  enlargement  of  the  Imperial  and 
Provincial  Councils  and  an  expansion  of  their  powers.  Ha 
said  that  the  goal  of  the  Congress  was  that  India  should  be 
governed  in  the  interests  of  the  Indians  themselves  and 
that  in  course  of  time  a  form  of  government  should  be 
attained  in  this  country  similar  to  what  exists  in  the  self- 
governing  colonies  of  the  British  Empire.  In  the 
following  year,  Mr.  Dadahhai  Naoroji,  presiding  in  hia 
82nd  year  at  the  Congress  at  Calcutta,  spoke  in  clearer 
and  more  emphatic  language  of  the  pressing  need  of  the 
introduction  of  self-government  in  India.  The  whole  of 
his  address  deserves  to  be  read  and  re-read  many  a  time. 
He  claimed  for  Indians  in  India  all  the  control  over  the 
administration  that  Englishmen  had  in  England.  He 
urged  that  this  was  a  necessity  if  the  great  economic  evil 
which  was  at  the  root  of  Indian  poverty  was  to  be 
remedied  and  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  Indian 
people  was  to  be  secured.  "  The  whole  matter,"  said 
our  Grand  Old  Man,  "can  be  comprised  in  one  word  self- 
government,  or  Swaraj,  like  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
or  the  Colonies."  In  concluding  his  memorable  address, 
our  late  revered  countryman  said  :  '  Self-government  is 
the  only  and  chief  remedy.  In  self-government  lie  our 
hope,  strength  and  greatness,  I  do  not  know  what  good 
fortune  may  be  in  store  for  me  during  the  short  period 
that  may  be  left  to  me\  and  if  I  can  leave  a  world  of 
affection  and  devotion  for  my  country  and  countrymen.' 
I  say  :  'Be  united,  persevere  and  achieve  self-government 
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30  that  the  millions  now  perishing  by  poverty,  famine 
and  plague,  and  the  scores  of  millions  that)  are  starving 
on  scanty  subsistence  may  be  saved  and  India  may  once 
more  occupy  her  proud  position  of  yore  among  the  greatest 
and  civilized  nations  of  the  world.' 

Mfc  Dadabhai  Naoroji  did  not  say  that  complete  self- 
government  should  be  introduced  at  once.  '  Has  the  time 
arrived',  asked  he,  'to  do  anything  loyally,  faithfully  and 
systematically  as  a  beginning  at  once,  so  that  it  may 
automatically  develop  into  the  full  realization  of  the 
right?  of  self-government  ?'  And  he  answered  :  '  Yas  Nob 
only  has  the  time  fully  arrived,  but  had  arrived  long 
past,  to  make  this  beginning. ..[f  the  British  people  and 
statesmen  make  up  their  mind  to  do  their  duty  towards 
the  Indian  people  they  have  every  ability  and  statesman- 
ship to  devise  means  to  accord  self-government  within 
no  distant  time.  If  there  is  the  will  and  the  conscience 
there  is  the  way.' 

It;  was  in  response  to  our  agitation  that  the 
MINTO-MORLBY   REFORMS 

•were  introduced  in  1909.  They  fell  far  shore  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation,  but  we  accepted  them  as  a  liberal 
instalment  of  the  reforms  needed  to  give  the  people  a 
substantial  share  in  the  management  of  their  affairs. 
But  the  experience  of  four  years  of  the  working  of  the 
reformed  Councils,  showed  the  utter  helplessness  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  those  Councils  and  a 
desire  tor  a  farther  substantial  measure  of  reform  began 
again  to  be  ur^ed  at  the  Congress  and  in  the  press. 
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The  desire  for  a  substantial  step  towards  self- 
government  continued  to  express  itself  more  and  more 
in  an  emphatic  manner  in  the  years  that  followed,  In 
the  Congress  that  was  held  at  Bombay  in  1915,  the 
President — Sir  S.  P.  Sinha — urged  that  the  only  satis- 
factory form  of  government  to  which  India  aspires  'is 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people.' 

You  will  thus  see  that  the  cry  for  self-government  was 
not  raised  merely  during  the  present  war  and  because  of 
it,  bub  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Indian  National  Congress 
itself.  I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  upon  this  aspect  of 
the  question  because  efforts  haVe  been  made  in  some 
quarters  to  create  a  prejudice  against  our  proposals  by 
the  unfounded  assertion  that  the  cry  for  salf-governmenb 
or  home-rule  was  for  the  first  time  raised  by  Mrs.  Besanfc 
two  years  ago  and*  has  since  been  taken  up  by  the  Con- 
gress. Mrs.  Besant  has  done  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  person  during  tue  last  twelve  months  to  carry 
on  an  active  propaganda  in  support  of  the  scheme  of 
self-government  passed  by  the  Indian  National  Congress 
and  the  All-India  Moslem  League.  But  she  has 
cot  put  forward  any  new  or  separate  scheme  of 
her  own.  There  are  not  different  schemes  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress  and  of  the  Moslem  League  and 
of  the  Home  Bule  League  before  the  country  and  the 
Government.  There  is  but  one  scheme,  and  that  is 
the  scheme  jointly  adopted  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Moslem  League.  The  Home  Bule  League  has  declared 
that  it  is  carrying  on  a  propaganda  in  support  of  the 
Congress  and  Moslem  League  scheme.  If  anybody  is  to 
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blame  for  that  scheme,  it  is  the  Congress  and  the 
Moslem  League  and  not  the  Homo  Rule  League.  Bub 
this  is  by  the  way. 

OTHER  DEMANDS 

From  what  has  beeu  stated  above  it  is  clear  that 
Indians  had  been  endeavouring  for  nearly  a  generation 
to  obtain1  a  real  measure  of  self-government  in  their 
country's  affairs  when  the  present  war  broke  out  in 
Europe.  She  had  also  been  complaining  for  thirty  years 
that  the  invidious  distinction  which  the  Government 
made  between  Indians  and  Europeans  in  the  military 
administration  of  the  country  should  be  obliterated. 
She  had  long  and  repeatedly  asked  that  the  unmerited 
slur  which  the  Arms  Act,  as  at  present  administered,  cast 
upon  Indians  and  the  disadvantages  to  which  it  exposed 
them  should  be  removed  and  that  the  rules  under 
the  Act  should  be  suitably  modified  to  achieve  these 
objects.  She  had  asked  that  the  commissioned  ranks  in 
the  Indian  army  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  classes 
of  Indian  subjects  to  reasonable  physical  and  educational 
tests,  aud  that  a  military  college  or  colleges  should  be 
established  in  India  where  proper  military  training  should 
be  given  to  Indians.  She  had  asked  that  Indians  should 
be  allowed  to  join  or  raise  volunteer  corps  as  their  Euro- 
pean fellow-subjects  were  allowed  to  do.  These  were 
some  of  the  other  long  standing  grievances  of  India  when 
the  war  broke  out. 

THli   IMPETUS   OF  THE   WAR 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  His  Majesty  the  King- 
Emperor  was  pleased  to  send  a  gracious  message  to  the 
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princes  and  people  of  India  that  he  had  entered  upon  the 
war  in  defence  of  treaty  rights  and  obligations  and  the 
cause  of  justice  and  liberty  and  the  unmolested  indepen- 
dent existence  of  nations,  small  and  great.  The  princes  and 
people  of  India  loyally  responded  to  His  Majesty's  appeal 
to  stand  up  to  fight  for  the  right  and  the  Empire.  India 
will  ever  be  grateful  to  Lord  Hardinge  for  the  courage, 
sympathy  and  statemanship  which  he  showed  in  decid- 
ing to  send  the  Indian  Expeditionary  Force  to  Europe  to 
fight  for  the  King  and  Empire  at  a  critical  period  of  the 
war.  India's  loyal  response  and  the  splendid  heroism 
of  her  sons  in  the  battlefield  won  the  hearty  admiration 
and  just  appreciations  of  the  leading  members  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  press  of  England. 
Such  was  the  situation. 

WHAT  DID  IT   DEMAND 

cf  the  Government  of  India?  In  view  of  the  splendid 
rally  of  India  to  the  cause  of  the  Empire,  the  first  thing 
it  demanded  was  that  all  invidious  distinctions  between 
the  Indian  and  European  fellow-subjects  of  His  Majesty 
should  once  for  all  be  obliterated.  But  it  was  a  matter  for 
deep  regreb  that  except  the  limited  unencouraging  opening 
made  under  the  Indian  Defence  Force  Act,  these  distinc- 
tions remain  as  they  were  before  the  war  broke  out.  Along 
with  many  others  I  have  bean  urging  for  the  last  three 
years  that  commissions  in  the  Indian  army  should  be 
throwu  opeu  to  Indians.  I  have  been  repeatedly  told 
that  tbe  matter  has  been  under  consideration.  I  cannot 
but  regret,  that  the  consideration  has  been  so  prolonged. 
The  matter  is  one  of  simple  justice.  Expediency  also 
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demands  that  the  exclusion  of  which  Indians  have 
so  long  complained  should  no  longer  continue  to 
hurt  and  discourage  them,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  face  that  the  end  of  the  war  is  not  yet  in 
sight  and  that  there  may  yet  be  an  unending  call  upon 
Indians  to  fight  for  the  King  and  the  country.  For 
the  game  reasons  the  rules  under  the  Arms  Act  which 
have  produced  a  deplorably  emasculating  effect  upon  a 
large  section  of  the  people  should  be  suitably  modified. 
It  is  also  essential  that  the  recommendations  which  were 
made  in  the  shape  of  amendments  to  the  Indian  Defence 
Force  Bill  and  which  were  unfortunately  rejected  should 
be  accepted  by  Government  and  provision  made  for 
the  military  training  of  Indian  youths  between  the  age  of 
16  and  18  as  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  Europeans, 
and  for  the  enrolment  of  Indians  of  higher  age  for  Local 
military  service  as  also  had  been  made  in  the  case  of 
Europeans. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORMS 

As  regards  constitutional  reforms,  the  Congress  and 
the  Moslem  League  have  recommended  that  His  Majesty 
the  King-Emperor  should  be  pleased  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation announcing  that  it  is  the  aim  and  intention  of 
British  policy  to  confer  self-government  on  India  at  an 
early  date.  In  view  of  the  pronouncements  of  respon- 
sible statesmen  of  England  and  some  of  the  highly  placed 
officials  in  this  country  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
Government  cannot  make  such  a  pronouncement  at  once 
as  thera  is. evidently  no  serious  difference  of  opinion 
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about;  self-government  being  the  goal  of  British  policy  in 
India. 

As  regards  the  definite  steps  towards  self-government 
which  the  Congress  and  the  Moslem  League  have  recom- 
mended should  be  taken  after  the  war,  there  is  no  doubt  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  some  of  the  officials  of  the 
Government  and  the  representatives  of  the  public.  The 
difference  reduces  itself  in  reality  to  a  question  of  the 
pace  at  which  progress  should  be  made  towards  self- 
government.  One  should  have  thought  that  such  a 
difference  of  opinion  would  not  lead  to  a  quarrel,  Bub 
unfortunately  this  has  not  been  so.  There  are  some 
highly  placed  officials  in  the  Government  of  India  and  in 
several  of  the  local  Governments  who  evidently  think 
that  the  proposals  of  the  Congress  and  the  Moslem 
League  in  this  direction  are  extravagant.  His  Excellency 
the  Viceroy  has  told  us  that  he  and  his  Councillors 
were  engaged  for  six  months  during  the  last  year 
in  framing  proposals  of  reform  which  in  their  opionion 
should  be  adopted  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  which 
they  have  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
consideration  of  His  Majesty's  Government.  Judging 
from  the  utterances  of  several  provincial  Governors 
these  proposals  seem  to  be  of  a  minor  character  and  to 
fall  far  short  of  the  demands  of  the  Congress.  The 
public  do  not  yet  know  what  those  proposals  are.  Our 
repeated  request  that  they  should  be  published  has  not 
been  granued.  They  know  thab  those  proposals  have 
been  pressed  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for  his  accept- 
ance. 16  therefore  clearly  become  our  duty  to  carry  on 
an  educative  and  demonstrative  propaganda  in  support 
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of  the  proposals  which  the  Congress   and   the   Moslem 
League  have  jointly  placed  before  the  Government. 

If    the  scheme   of  reforms   which    we    have  urged 
is    adopted    in    full    at    the    end   of  the  war,    as    'we 
desire    it  should  be,    it    will    not    alter    the   form    of 
our    Government.     It    will    not    break    up  the   existing 
machinery    and   replace    it  with  something    new.     Tna 
institution    and    departments     which    exist    will     con- 
tinue.    But    what    will    happen    will    be    that    except 
in    certain    non-domestic    matters,    the    voice    of    the 
Legislative    Council,    which    will    contain    an    elected 
mojority    of    members,    shall    ordinarily     prevail    over 
the  voice  of  the  Execuoive  Government,  that  all  financial 
proposals   shall  be    laid  before    the   Legislative    Council 
and  passed    by  it ;    and  that   in   the    Executive    Council 
half  the  number  of  members  shall  be  Indians.     It  is  trua 
that  if  these  changed   are  adopted  the  character  of  the 
Government  will  be  radically    altered.     To  the   extent  ic 
will  be,  it  will   become  a  representative  Government  bub 
no  untoward  results  need  be    apprehended  from  it.     The 
Viceroy  will  have  the  power  to  veto   any-  decision  of  the 
Legislative  Council  whenever  he  will  deem  it  tic  in  public 
interest  to  do  so.     If  this  safeguard  should  not  be  consi- 
dered  sufficient    to    allay    apprehension    and  to    inspire 
confidence  among   our    English  fellow-subjects,   further 
reasonable  safeguards    can    be  provided.     But    there  is 
nothing  in  our  proposals  which  can  justify  an  attitude  of 
anger  and  alarm  on    the   part  of   any   of  our  European 
fellow-subjects.     I  was    amused   to   hear   the  other  day 
that  one  of    these— and  a  quite  sober  and    respectable 
gentleman    he    was — said    that  he  did  not  object  to  our 
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desiring  home-rule  for  ourselves  but;  that  he  objected  to 
his  being  placed  under  our  rule.  Well,  nobody  will  force 
him  into  that  position.  If  he  is  not  prepared  to  live  and 
work  with  us  as  an  equal  fellow-subject,  fie  will  be  quite 
free  to  quit  our  country.  But  the  steps  towards  self- 
government  which  we  desire  to  be  taken  after  the 
war,  will  not  yet  convert  the  Government  of  India 
into  an  Indian  Government,  They  will  convert  ife 
into  a  mixed  Government  of  Indians  and  English- 
men. We  are  not  working  for  a  separation  from 
England.  We  desire  that  even  when  full  self- 
government  has  been  established  in  India,  the  connection 
between  India  and  England  should  continue  for  our 
mutual  advantage.  There  is  nothing  in  that  idea  to  hurt 
our  national  sentiment.  The  most  powerful  of  nations 
have  found  it  necessary  or  advantageous  to  maintain 
friendly  alliances  with  other  nations.  But  whether  our 
connection  with  England  will  continue  will  depend  very 
much  on  the  attitude  of  our  British  fellow-subjects 
towards  us,  nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  those  of  our 
European  fellow-subjects  who  are  engaged  in  trade  and 
commerce,  to  be  alarmed  at  our  proposals.  If  they  are 
carried  out  and,  if  we  get  a  fair  chanqe  of  promoting  the 
trade  and  prosperity  of  our  country,  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  much  greater  trade  with  each  other  than  we  do  at 
present.  The  history  of  several  countries  proves  this- 
beyond  question. 

REPRESSION 

But  unfortunately  some   of  the   advocates  of  the 
official  proposals  seem  to  have  been  so  convinced  of  the 
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reasonableness  of  their  own  proposals,  and  of  the 
extreme  undesirability  of  the  proposals  of  the  Congress 
that  they  seem  to  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  use 
their  official  authority  to  discourage  agitation  in 
support  of  the  popular  proposals.  I  have  not  seen  the 
circular  which  the  Government  of  India  are  said 
to  have  issued  to  provincial  Governments.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  such  a  circular  was 
issued  and  that  several  provincial  Governments  based 
upon  it  the  policy  of  repression  which  they  have  followed. 
It  is  also  my  conviction  that  the  order  of  internment* 
passed  against  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr.  Arundale  and 
Mr.  Wadia  was  passed  in  pursuance  of  that  policy.  I 
do  nob  say  that  Mrs.  Besant  never  wrote  anything  which 
was  open  to  legal  objection  nor  do  I  say  that  she  did. 
What  I  do  say  is  that  if  she  infringed  the  law  in  speaking 
or  writing,  and  if  the  infringement  was  serious  enough  to 
deserve  action  being  taken  upon  it,  she  should  have  been 
proceeded  against  according  to  the  ordinary  law  of  the 
land.  I  consider  that  in  proceeding  as  the  Madras 
Government  did  against  her  and  her  two  colleagues,  they 
had  abused  the  power  which  they  possessed  under  the 
Defence  of  India  Act. 

The  Defence  of  India  Act  was  clearly  meant  to  be 
used  against  the  enemies  of  the  Government.  I  do  not 
believe  and  Indians  generally  do  not  believe  that  Mrs. 
Besant  is  an  enemy  of  the  British  Government).  It  is 
in  this  view  that  a  feeling  of  great  injustice  is  ranking  in 
the  public  mind  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so  until  she 
and  her  colleagues  are  released.  It  would  be  evidence  of 
etre  ngth  and  not  of  weakness  on  the  i  art  of  Govern- 
10 
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menfc,  if  out  of  deference  to  Indian  public  feeling,  ifa 
would  cancel  the  order  of  internment  in  question,  16 
should  similarly  cancel  the  orders  of  internment  under 
which  Messrs,  Mahomed  Ali  and  Shaukat  AH  have  so 
long  been  deprived  of  their  freedom  of  movement,  with- 
out any  definite  charge  being  formulated  and  proved 
against  them. 

We  are  often  told  that  we  ought  not  to  agitate  while 
the  war  is  going  on.  Everyone  will  agree  that  those  who 
are  really  busy  with  work  connected  with  the  war  should 
not  be  disturbed.  But  how  many  people  are  really  absorb- 
ed in  work  connected  with  the  war?  A  war  cabinet 
has  replaced  the  ordinary  British  cabinet  and  has 
set  a  number  of  British  statesmen  free  to  consider 
and  work  out  many  proposals  of  reform,  even  consti- 
tutional reform  of  a  far-reaching  character.  The  Elec- 
toral Beform  Bill  has  been  passed.  The  Irish  problem 
is  nearing  solution.  Various  committees  have  been  busy 
formulating  schemes  for  the  devolopment  of  British  trade 
after  the  war  and  schemes  of  improved  national  education. 
In  India  also  it  is  but  a  few  who  are  really  so  absorbed  in 
work  connected  with  the  war  as  not  to  be  able  to  devote 
time  to  other  questions.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy 
and  his  Councillors  did  find  time  to  formulate  proposals 
of  reform.  Owing  to  the  war  activity  in  several  depart- 
ments has  been  curtailed,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  wrong  in 
thinking  that  at  no  previous  tima  did  the  officers  of 
Government  here  find  themselves  so  little  pressed  for 
time  as  many  of  them  do  at  present.  So  far  as  we 
Indians  are  concerned,  while  we  must  do  our  duty  in 
making  such  contributions  to  the  war  in  man  and  money 
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•as  we  can,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  outside  the 
army  there  are  many  Indiana  in  the  country  who  have 
•had  the  honour  of  any  responsibility  connected  with  the 
actual  oonduot  of  the  war  being  placed  upon  them. 
Anyhow,  many  of  ua  feel  that  as  matters  stand,  we 
should  be  failing  in  our  duby  to  our  country  and  country- 
men and  to  our  King-Emperor  if  we  did  not  do  what) 
lied  in  our  power  fio  press  the  reforms  which  we  consider, 
to  ba  essential  for  the  progress  and  welfare  of  our  people 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  Government,  And  this 
r;s  me  to  the  question  of 

WHAT  THE   SITUATION   DEMANDS  OF  US. 

The  first  thing  is  a  clear  realization  of  what  we  desire 
'to  achieve.  And  the  second,  a  firm  determination  to  do  all 
that  is  necessary  Co  achieve  it.  As  regards  the  first,  I  am 
sure  that  we  educated  men  understand  what  self-govern- 
mauti  or  home-rule  meana.  I  am  equally  sure  that  there  is 
a  vast  body  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  who 
have  to  be  taught  to  understaud  what  self-government 
means  aud  to  feel  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  it.  Let  us 
remember  that  our  Euglish  fellow-subjects  are  not  easy  to 
persuade,  You  must  convince  them  that  not  only  a  few  but 
the  great:  bulk  of  our  people  desire  self-government.  And  in 
this  connection  I  cannot  do  better  than  remind  you  of  the 
earnest  advice  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji 
iu  his  presidential  address  in  Calcutta  in  1906.  Said 
our  revered  leader  :  '  While  we  put  the  duty  of  leading 
us  on  to  self-government  on  the  beads  of  the  present 
British  statesmen,  we  have  also  the  duty  upon  our- 
selves to  do  all  we  can  to  support  those  statesmen 
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by,  on  the  one  hand,  preparing  our  Indian  people 
for  the  right  understanding,  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  self-government,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  convinc- 
ing tho  British  people  that  we  justly  claim  and 
mu8t  have  all  British  rights.  I  put  before  the  Congress 
my  suggestions  for  their  consideration.  To  put  the 
matter  in  right  form,  we  should  send  our  "Petition  of 
jjighfcs "  to  His  Majesty  the  King-Emperor,  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  to  the  House  of  Lords.  'The 
next  thing  I  suggest,'  said  Mr.  Dadabhai,  '  for  your  con- 
sideration is  that  the  wall-to-do  Indian  should  raise  a. 
large  fund  of  patriotism.  With  this  fund  we  should 
organize  a  body  of  able  men  and  good  speakers,  to  go  to 
all  the  nooks  and  corners  of  India  and  inform  the  people 
in  their  own  languages  of  our  British  rights  and  how  to 
exercise  and  enjoy  them  ;  also  to  send  to  England  an- 
other body  of  able  speakers,  and  to  provide  means  to  go. 
throughout  the  country  and  by  large  meetings  to  con- 
vince the  British  people  that  we  justly  claim  and  must 

have  all  British  rights  of  Self-Government ' 

1  Agitate,  agitate  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  India  in  every  nook  and  corner — peacefully  of  course — 
if  we  really  mean  to  get  justice  from  John  Bull.  Satisfy 
him  that  we  are  in  earnest.  All  India  must  learn  the 
lesson — of  sacrifice  of  money  and  of  earnest  personal 
work.  By  doing  that  I  am  sure  that  the  British 
conscience  will  triumph  and  the  British  people  will 
support  the  present  statesmen  in  their  work  of  giving, 
India  responsible  self-government  in  the  shortest  possible, 
period.  We  must  have  a  great  agitation  in  England  aa 
•well  as  here.' 
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Further  on,  our  grand  old  leader  said  :  '  A 
agibata  means  inform.  Inform,  inform  the  Indian  people 
-what  their  rights  are  and  why  and  how  they  should 
obtain  them  and  inform  tha  British  people  and  why  they 
should  grant  them.' 

'  Tne  organization  which  I  suggest,  and  which  I  may 
call  a  brtnu  of  political  missionaries  in  all  the  provinces 
will  serve  many  purposes  ad  once — to  inform  the  people 
of  their  rights  as  British  citizens,  to  prepare  them  to 
claim  those  rights  by  petitions  and  when  the  rights  are 
obtained,  to  exercise  and  enjoy  them.' 

It  was  a  matter  of  regret  and  reproach  to  us  that  we 
•bad  nob  carried  out  this  earnest  advice  of  our  revered 
leader  so  long.  The  Minto-Morley  reforms  of  1909 
lulled  us  into  the  belief  that  we  had  got  a  liberal  instal- 
ment of  reform.  But  the  experience  of  the  last  few 
years  had  shown  that  those  reforms  have  noo  given  any 
effective  voice  to  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  the  administration  of  the  country's  affairs  ;  and 
now  that  the  need  for  a  substantial  measure  of  reform 
towards  self-government  is  more  keenly  realised  and 
the  time  forces  are  in  a  special  degree  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  self-government.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  loyally  respond  to  the  exhortation  of  our  departed 
Grand  Old  Han  and  earnestly  carry  on  agitation  for  self, 
government  on  the  lines  indicated  by  him.  I  may  here 
inform  you  that  a  petition  to  Parliament  is  under  prepara- 
tion, and  will  soon  be  ready  and  begin  to  be  circulated 
for  signatures.  I  trust  you  will  obtain  as  large  a  number 
of  signatures  to  it  as  you  can.  It  is  essential  that  be- 
tween now  and  the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress,  we 
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should  thoroughly  organise  ouraalvea  in  the  way  suggested' 
by  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naorojiand  should  preach  the  doctrine 
of  self-government  or  Swaraj  in  every  nook  and  corner 
of  our  provinces.  We  should  establish  self-government 
or  Swaraj  Leagues  or  Home-Rule  Leagues,  to  propagate 
the  idea  and  to  enlist  the  intelligent  and  earnest  support 
of  our  people  for  our  proposals.  I  hope  you  will  all 
endeavour  to  carry  out  this  idea.  I  expect  that  the 
next  Congress  which  will  meet  at  Calcutta  will  be  at- 
tended  by  a>  very  large*  number  of  people.  I  presume 
you  are  aware  that  the  joint  session  of  the  All-India 
Congress  Committee  and  of  the  Council  of  the  Muslim 
League  has  recommended  that  on  the  day  the  Congress 
will  be  held  in  Calcutta  a  Congress  Durbar  should 
be  held  in  every  district  at  which  a  translation  of 
the  presidential  address  should  be  read  and  the  re- 
solutions on  self-government  which  were  passed  by 
the  last  Congress  and  the  Moslem  Laague  in  December 
last  at  Lucknow  should  be  adopted.  I  feel  certain 
that  if  we  shall  carry  out  the  advice  of  Mr.  Dada- 
bhai Naoroji  we  shall .  demonstrate  that  we  deserve 
self-government  and  we  shall  win  the  first  substantial 
step  towards  it,  urged  in  the  scheme  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Muslim  Laague  within  twelve  months  of  the  end  of 
the  present  war.  Bight  and  justice  are  on  our  side.  The 
time  spirit  is  with  us.  English  statesmen*  have  acknow- 
ledged that  India  has  freely  given  her  lives  and  treasure 
in  the  cause  of  the  Empire  and  that  things  cannot  there- 
fore be  left^as  they  are.  If  we  do  not  win  self-government 
now  the  fault  will  be  entirely  ours.  To  ensure  success 
it  is  necessary  that  our  agitation  should  be  universal  and 
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intense,  It  is  equally  necessary  that;  it  should  be 
strictly  constitutional.  Our  position  is  clear  and  strong. 
We  are  not  asking  fcr  separation  from  Eigland.  We  are 
asking  for  self-government  within  the  Empire  under  the 
British  Crown.  The  cause  of  self-government  does  no& 
require  to  be  supported  by  arguments  showing  wherein 
a  foreign  system  of  administration  has  failed.  Self- 
government  is  the  natural  system  of  Government.  An 
alien  government  even  at  its  best  entails  many  inevit- 
able disadvantages.  Macaulay  truly  observed  that  no 
nation  can  be  perfectly  well  governed  till  it  is  com- 
petent to  govern  itself;  and  we  are  familiar  with  the 
dictum  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Baonerman  that  '  good 
government  could  never  be  a  substitute  for  govern- 
ment: by  the  people  themselves.'  As  Mr.  Dadabhai 
Naoroji  put  it  we  claim  self-government  as  our  right  as 
British  subjects,  and  eveu  if  the  British  system  of  admi- 
nistration in  India  were  much  less  open  to  just  criti- 
cism than  it  is,  even  then  we  should  have  been  justified 
in  asking  for  self-government.  But  while  we  frankly 
acknowledge  the  good  that  the  British  Government  hay 
done  us  in  many  directions,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
its  many  shortcomings.  Take  for  instance  the  question 
cf  education.  Think  uf  the  state  of  general  education  in 
India  when  the  English  came  to  this  country  and 
compare  it  with  what  ib  is  at  present,  and  you  cannot 
but  feel  grateful  for  what  has  been  accomplished.  Bub 
consider  at  the  same  time  what  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  field  of  education.  Compare  the  progress  in  education 
h  self-governing  Japan  achieved  in  thirty  years 
with  what  has  been  achieved  in  double  that  period 
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in  India.  In  1872,  when  Japan  introduced  its  sysl 
of  national  education  only  28  par  cant,  of  the  children 
school-going  age  were  at  school  ;  hy  1903  the  percent 
age  had  risen  to  90 ;  it  stands  higher  now.  It 
India,  after  nearly  BO  years  of  the  great  education 
dispatch  of  1854  and  the  organizations  that  followed 
the  percentage  of  the  children  of  school-going  age  is 
still  below  20!  For  decades  past  we  have  been 
urging  that  more  and  more  should  be  done  for 
the  education  of  the  people,  but  the  progress  achieved 
has  been  woefully  slow.  You  will  remember  our 
lamented  brother  Mr.  Gokhale  introduced  his  Elementary 
Education  Bill  which  would  have  permitted  elementary 
education  being  made  compulsory  in  certain  areas  in 
certain  conditions,  and  you  will  remember  that  the  Bill 
was  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  bureaucracy  thafe 
governs  us.  It  is  surprising  that1  we  have  come  to  the 
conviction  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  properly 
promote  the  education  of  our  people  until  we  have  a 
voice  in  the  administration  of  our  affairs!  Similarly 
there  is  much  to  complain  of  in  many  other  departments. 
Let  us  bake  the  question  of  the  employment  of  Indians 
in  the  higher  public  services  of  the  country.  You  know 
that  the  examination  for  admission  into  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  is  held  in  far-off  England  only.  It  is  a  manifest 
injustice  to  Indians.  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  began  an 
agitation  in  1867  that  examinations  for  admission  into 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  should  be  held  simultaneously  in 
India  and  in  England  to  enable  the  youths  of  this  country 
to  have  a  fair  chance  of  competing  for  the  higher  services 
of  their  own  country.  But  half  a  century  of  agitation 
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foas  not  sufficed  do  secure  that  small  justice  to  us,  The 
result  is,  aa  has  been  pointed  out  by  my  friend  Pandift 
Hirday  Nafch  Kunzru  in  his  recently  published  and 
excellent  pamphlet  on  the  Public  Services  in  India, 
that  on  the  1st  April  1917,  out  of  1,478  posts  ordinarily 
reserved  for  the  members  of  the  Indian  Civif 
Service,  only  146  or  about  10  percent,  were  held 
by  statutory  natives  of  India  !  It  hardly  needs  saying 
that  if  India  had  been  governed  in  the  interests 
of  Indians,  we  should  have  found  the  very  reverse  of 
this,  viz.,  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  posts  in  question  were 
held  by  Indians  and  only  10  per  cent,  by  Europeans. 
The  state  of  affairs  out  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  was 
hardly  better.  The  total  number  of  appointments, 
carrying  a  salary  of  R?.  500  and  upwards,  was  5,390  io 
1910,  and  of  these  only  17  per  cent,  were  held  by 
Indians  and  83  per  cent,  by  Europeans  and  Eurasians  ! 
Tbis  is  on  the  civil  side.  So  far  as  the  army  ia  concern- 
ed, it  is  entirely  officered  by  our  British  fellow-subjects. 
Notwithstanding  our  repeated  prayers,  the  commissioned 
ranks  of  the  Indian  army  have  never  yet  been  opened 
to  Indians.  Notwithstanding  all  the  fidelity,  devotion 
and  heroism  with  which  Indians  have  served  His  Majesty 
and  his  predecessors  for  over  a  century  they  cannot  yeb 
rise  beyond  the  position  of  subadar-major  and  risaldar- 
fnajor. 

I  will  draw  attention  to  only  one  other  matter.  We 
appreciate  at  it*  proper  value  the  growth  of  Indian  trade 
and  commerce.  But  it  ia  largely  in  the  hands  of  Earo- 
peana.  We  have  not  boon  helped  to  obtain  cur  fair  share 
in  it.  And  our  industries  have  not  been  developed  as 
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they  could  have  been  developed  and  as  they  ought  to 
have  heen  developed.  What  is  it  that  is  responsible  for 
these  and  many  others  of  our  grievances  ?  It 
is  the  existing  system  of  administration.  Generally 
speaking,  our  English-fellow  subjects  who  come 
to  this  country  at  the  age  of  25  or  21  and  who 
retire  from  it  for  good  at  55,  cannot  take  that  keen 
and  abiding  interest  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
India  and  Indians  as  we  Indians  can  do  ;  and,  in  masters 
where  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  interests  of  India 
and  Indians  on  the  one  side  and  of  England  and  English- 
men on  the  other,  many  of  them  not  unnaturally  place 
the  interests  of  their  own  country  and  people  before  our 
interests.  These  and  many  other  economic  and  adminis- 
trative considerations  which  vitally  affect  the  moral  and 
material  well-being  of  our  people  and  determine  our 
political  status  in  the  scale  of  nations,  have  ingrained  tha 
conviction  in  us,  so  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Dadabhai 
Naorojt,  that  self-government  is  the  only  and  chief 
remedy,  and  that  in  self-government;  lies  our  hope 

Sisters  and  brethren,  let  us  now  put  forth  a  sustain- 
ed effort  commensurate  with  the  depth  and  earnestness 
of  this  conviction  for  achieving  that  which  we  consider 
to  be  best  for  our  country  and  our  people.  Let  us  act 
without  fear  and  without  reproach,  doing  no  wrong  our- 
selves bub  not  desisting  from  our  duty  even  if  a  wrong 
should  be  done  to  us.  It  is  a  matter  for  thankfulness 
that  unlike  some  of  the  other  provincial  Governments 
the  Government  of  these  provinces  have  taken  up  the 
correct  attitude  of  not  interfering  with  constitutional 
agitation  for  self-government,  I  have  every  hope  that 
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they  will  continue  in  that  attitude  and  that  so  far  as 
these  provinces  are  concerned  there  will  he  no  unn^cog- 
aary  obstacles  placed  in  our  path.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  and  whether  our  work  lies  here  or  in  other  pro- 
vinces, ifa  is  essential  that  in  taking  up  serious  constitu- 
tional agitation,  we  all  should  have  a  clear  mind  and  a 
firm  determination  as  to  how  we  shall  discharge  our  duty. 
We  should  take  every  care  to  do  nothing  that  IB  wrong, 
nothing  that  will  expose  us  to  jusfc  reproach.  Bn*;  if  in 
spite  of  it,  trouble  should  overtake  us  in  the  exercise  of 
our  constitutional  rights,  we  must  suffer  it  with  calm 
determinatfon  and  not  run  away  from  ib.  If  we  sha'l  so 
bear  ourselves,  1  feel  sure  that  either  obstacles  will  not 
arise  in  our  path,  or  if  they  do,  they  will  not  take  long  to 
melt.  We  have  really  no  enemies  to  be  afraid  of  if  we 
do  noli  harbour  an  enemy  within  ourselves,  which  makes 
ua  slaves  of  fear  and  of  personal  selfish  considera- 
tions. The  path  of  our  duty  is  clear.  Let  us  tread  it  ng 
men. 

Sisters  and  brethren,  I  have  detained  you  very  long, 
but  before  I  resume  my  seat  I  should  like  to  say  just  a 
few  words  which  I  wish  would  reach  the  eara  of  our 
fellow-subjects  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and  the  non- 
official  European  community  in  India.  They  both 
possess  great  influence  and  power  in  this  country  and 
they  caa  influence  opinion  ia  England  also.  Many 
of  them  have  lived  long  in  or  been  connected  with  this 
country.  We  are  entitled  to  claim  sympathy  from  them 
in  our  aspirations  aud  help  aud  co-operation  in  realizing, 
them.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  proposals 
appear  to  some  of  them  as  impracticable  and  even 
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extravagant.  We  are  prepared  to  justify  them,  and  where 
we  cannot,  to  modify  them.  We  do  not  claim  infallibi- 
lity for  our  judgment.  I  appeal  to  them  to  approach  a 
consideration  of  our  proposals  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness 
and  sympathy,  and  to  help  in  bringing  about  a  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Government  of  our  country  which 
will  be  in  consonance  with  the  principles  of  liberty, 
justice  and  the  free  and  unmolested  existence  and  develop- 
ment of  every  people,  for  which  the  British  Empire  has 
been  making  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure 
and  which  alone  can  ensure  the  right  measure  of  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  to  India  and  glory  to  England.  I 
have  the  privilege  of  knowing  several  men  among  them 
who,  though  they  do  nob  see  eye  to  eye  with  us,  take  a 
large-minded  view  of  the  relations  which  should  exist 
between  India  and  England  in  the  future,  who  desire 
that  justice  should  be  done  to  India's  claim*.  I  appeal 
to  them  actively  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  influence 
in  favour  of  justice  and  freedom.  And  I  hope  I  do  nob 
appeal  in  vain. 

But,  however  that  may  be,  my  countrymen,  let  us 
remember  that;  the  duty  of  working  out  our  salvation  lies 
principally  upon  ourselves.  Lab  us  do  ib  faithfully  and 
unflinchingly.  Let  us  organize  ourselves  without  any 
further  loss  of  time,  and  arrange  to  preach  the  great  Man- 
irat  the  humane  religion  of  self-government  or  Swaraj  or 
home-rule  in  every  home,  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  Lab 
us  teach  every  brother  and  sister  Hindu  and  Mussalman, 
Farsi  and  Christian,  &o.,  young  and  old,  humble  as  well  as 
high,  to  understand  the  meaning  of  self-government,  to 
depire  it  and  to  work  for  it,  each  fco  the  extent  of  his  or  her 
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ability  with  all  the  earnestness  he  or  she  can.  In  one 
word,  let  us  put  our  soul  into  tha  business,  acd  God 
willing  success  will  crown  our  efforts  sooner  than  many 
of  us  at  present  imagine. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT  FOR  INDIA, 


Speaking  in  support  of  the  Self -Government  Resolu- 
tion at  the  Calcutta  Congress  of  1917,  Pandit  Madan 
Molian  Malaviya  said  :  — 

We  ask  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  should 
have  power  to  determine  bow  the  taxes  should  be  raised 
as  otherwise  representation  would  be  meaningless,  The 
nexc  demand  that  we  make  is  that  the  representation  of 
the  people  whom  the  Government  admitted  into  the 
Councils  should  have  power  to  control  the  executive. 
Whei  the  Government  introduced  representative  institu- 
tions in  this  country  they  muat  have  foreseen,  and  if  they 
have  not  they  were  very  unwise,  that  representative 
institutions  are  a  misnomer,  if  they  did  not  carry  with 
them  power  and  responsibility  of  the  people's  representa- 
tives to  control  the  action  of  Executive  Government. 
With  that  power  follows  the  power  of  the  purse.  Oar 
English  fellow-subjects  have  taught  us  through  their 
glorious  literature  that  it  is  the  people  who  pay  the 
Luxes,  who  ought  to  determine,  through  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Councils,  how  these  taxes  should  ba  spent. 
That  power  of  the  purse  is  a  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  representative  institutions.  We  have  dealt  with 
the  realities  of  the  situation  and  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  facts  as  you  find  them  here  to-day,  The  Congress- 
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League  scheme    is  a  natural    and  rational    advance  upon 
the  lines   under  which     political  institutions     have  been 
working  so    far  in  this  country.     It  is  therefore  no  good 
telling  us  that  our  scheme  does  not  fit  in  with  the  schemes 
formulated    in    other    countries.     The    Congress-League 
scheme  is  suitable   to  the  conditions  in  India.     Some  of 
our  critics  tell    us  that   responsible  government  means  a 
government   which    is    responsible  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people  and  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  repre- 
sentatives. I  wish  these  critics  showed  a  little  more  consi- 
deration, a  little  more  generosity,  in  dealing  with  us    and 
credited    us    with    a    little   more    common- sense.     Self- 
Government  means  that  the  Executive   is  responsible   to 
the  people.  When  we  spoke  of  Self-Government  we  spoke 
of  Self-Government  on  colonial  lines.     In    the    Colonies 
the  Executive  is   responsible    to    the    Legislature.     Thato 
being  so  its  is  entirely  wrong  to    say    that    in    asking    for 
Self-Government  we  are  asking  for  something    less    than 
responsible  Government.     It  is  said  that  we  might  have 
pub  into  our  scheme  a  little  more  generosity    and  a    little 
more  enthusiasm  but;  you  must  remember  that  when  they 
who  put  it  forward  had  not  only  to  think  of  you  and  met 
but  of  the  bureaucracy  and  all  those  who  are  represented 
by  Lord  Sydenham  and  the  framers  were  probably  wiser 
in  couching  it  in  a  language  which  may  not  satisfy  us,  but 
which  has  in  it  al!  the  promise  of  the  realization  of    res- 
ponsible Government  in  the  near  future,     The  resolution 
says    thab    Self-Government    should    be    introduced    by 
stages.     Tho  Congress   did  not  ask  that  Self-Governmenl 
on  colonial  lines  should  be  introduced  at  once.  The  next 
stage  would  ba  conferring  of  reapouaible    Government    Co 
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this  country.  The  Congress  programme  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  pronouncement  made  in  the  Parliament  in 
August  last.  But  you  must  remember  that  there  are 
some  who  would  make  these  stages  occur  at  longer  inter- 
vals than  we  desire.  Let  us,  however,  hope  that  our 
united  voice  and  judgment  will  prevail  against  the  voice 
of  those  who  want  to  delay  the  period  when  full  responsi- 
ble Government  should  be  established  in  this  country. 


THE  MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD  REFORMS. 


Soon  after  the  publication  of  Indian  Constitutional 
Reforms  by  the  Et.  Hon.  Mr.  E.  S.  Montagu  and  H.  E. 
Lord  Chelmsford,  Pandit  Malaviya  wrote  the  following 
criticism  of  the  proposals  : — 

The  proposals  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Viceroy  relating  to  constitutional  reform  are,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  the  result  of  many  months 
of  earnest  discussion  and  careful  deliberation  held  under 
circumstances  which  are  too  well-known  to  require 
recital.  In  the  words  of  their  authors  the  proposals  ara 
of  "  great  intricacy  and  importance",  and  it  is  only  right 
that  they  should  have  been  published  for  "full  and 
public  discussion  "  before  being  considered  by  His 
Majesty's  Government  in  England.  Both  because  of 
their  inherent  importance  and  of  the  high  official 
position  of  their  authors,  the  proposals  deserve  most 
careful  consideration  at  the  hands  of  all  serious-minded 
persons  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  this  country. 

2.  There  is  much  in  the  proposals  that  is  liberal, 
and  that  will  mean  a  real  and  beneficial  change  in  the 
right  direction,  which  we  must  welcome  and  be  grateful 
for ;  but  there  are  also  grave  deficiencies  which  must 
be  made  up  before  the  reforms  can  become  adequate 
to  the  requirements  of  the  country.  In  the  first  category 
are  the  proposals,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
11 
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have  been  placed  in  the  summary,  to  place  the  salary  of 
the  Secretory  of  State  on  the  estimates  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  for  Indian  affairs  ;  to  increase  the  Indian 
elemout  in  the  Governor-General's  Executive  Council  by 
the  appointment  of  a  second  Indian  Member  ;  to  .replace 
the  present  Legislative  Council  of  the  Governor-General 
by  a  Legislative  Assembly,  which  will  consist  of  about 
one  hundred  members  of  whom  two-thirds  will  be 
elected  ;  to  associate  Standing  Committees,  two-thirds  of 
which  should  be  elected  by  the  non-official  members, 
with  as  many  Departments  of  Government  as  possible  ; 
and  to  allow  supplementary  questions  to  be  put  by  any 
membar  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  In  the  same 
category  come  many  provisions  relating  to  the  Provincial 
Governments,  for  instance,  the  proposal  that  in  every 
Province  (and  this  will  include  the  United  Provinces, 
the  Punjab,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  the  Central  Provinces  and 
Assam)  the  Executive  Government  should  consist  of  a 
Governor  and  an  Executive  Council, — which  should 
consist  of  two  members,  one  of  whom  will  be  an  Indian, — 
and  a  Minister  or  Ministers  nominated  by  the  Governor 
from  the  elected  members  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  that 
these  Ministers  should  be  in  charge  of  porbfolios  dealing 
with  certain  subjects  ;  that  on  these  subjects  the  decisions 
of  the  ministers  should  be  final — subject  only  to  the 
Governor's  advice  and  control ;  that  though  the  power 
of  control  is  reserved  to  the  Governor,  it  is  expected  that 
he  would  refuse  assent  to  the  proposals  of  his  ministers 
only  when  the  consequences  of  acquiescence  would  be  seri- 
ous ;  that  it  is  not  intended  that  he  should  be  in  a  poai- 
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to  refuse    assent    at     discretion    bo    his    minister's 
proposals;  that  in  each  Provinoe  an  enlarged    Legisla- 
tive Council  wibb   a  substantial  elected   majority  should 
be    established  ;    chat    t,ha    members  should     be  eL 
on  as  broad  a  franchise  as  possible  ;   that  every  member 
of  trie  Council  should  li«   entitled  to    a-k    supplemeubary 
•iions  ;  that  Snaming  Commibtees,  connoting, mainly 
of  members    elected  by  the  Legislative    Council,   should 
be    attached    to  each  Department ;    tha*s    there    should 
be  a    complete  separation    made    between    Indian    and 
Provincial    heads      of     revenue ;     that      the    Provinces 
should     make    confiribations    of    fixecl   amounts     to     fcha 
Government     of     India,     which     should     be    the    first 
charge  oo  Provincial  revenues  ;  that  Provincial   Govern- 
ments should  have  certain  powers  of    taxation   and    bor- 
rowing ;  and  the  las»fc,  but  not    tue    lea«to  important,    that 
the  Budget;  should  be  laid  before  the  Legislative    Council 
and  subject  to  one  reservation,  stiould    be  altered    so    as 
fco  give  effect  to  resolutions  of  that  Council.     That   reser- 
vation is  that  if  the  Legislative  Council  should    refuse  to4 
accept  the  Budget  proposals  for   certain    subjects,    which 
are  described   as    "reserved    subjects,"    the    Governor-in- 
Council  should  have  power  to  restore  the   whole^or    any 
part  of  the  original  allotment,  on  the  Governor  certifying 
that,  for  reasons  to  be  stated,  such  restoration    is    in    his 
opinion  essential  either  to  the  peace  or  tranquillity  of  the 
Province  or  any  part  thereof,  or  to    the    discharge    of    his 
responsibility  for  reserved   subjects.     The    reservation    ia 
no  doubt  very  wide,  and  it  will  require  to    be    abandoned 
or  modified.     I  shall  deal    with    it   later.     Of    the    same- 
favourable    character   are    the   proposals  that   complete 
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popular  control  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  established 
in  local  bodies  ;  that  racial  bars  that  still  exist  in  regu- 
lations for  appointment  to  the  public  services  should  be 
abolished  ;  that  in  addition  to  recruitment  in  England 
where  such  exists,  a  system  of  appointment  to  all  the 
public  services  should  be  established  in  India  ;  and  that 
percentages  of  recruitment  in  India  with  a  definite  rate 
of  increase,  should  be  fixed  for  all  the  services,  though 
the  percentage  suggested  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  is 
inadequate  and  will  require  to  be  increased  from  33 
to  50  per  cent,  at  once.  The  proposals  relating  to  the 
Native  States  also  seem  to  be  satisfactory.  Taking 
these  proposals  as  a  whole,  so  far  as  they  go,  they 
obviously  constitute  a  liberal  advance  upon  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  for  which  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord 
Cbelmsford  are  entitled  to  our  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. But  in  my  opinion  they  do  not*  go  far  enough 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  country.  The  effect  of 
the  proposals  is  summarised  by  their  authors  in  para. 
353  of  their  report  in  the  following  words  : — 

"We  begin  with  a  great  extension  of  local  self- 
government  so  as  to  train  the  electorates  in  the  matters 
which  they  will  best  understand.  Simultaneously  we 
.provide  a  substantial  measure  of  self-government  in  the 
Provinces  and  for  better  representation  and  more 
criticism  in  the  Government  of  India  and  for  fuller 
knowledge  in  Parliament.  And  we  suggest  machinery 
by  means  of  which  at  regular  stages  the  element  of 
responsibility  can  be  continuously  enlarged  and  that  of 
official  control  continuously  diminished,  in  a  way 
that  will  guarantee  ordered  progress  and  afford  an 
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answer  bo  immadiate  representations  and  agitation." 
This  certainly  means  progress,  but  iti  means  unduly 
Blow  progress  ;  whereas  if  India  is  to  be  equipped* 
industrially  and  politically,  to  discharge  her  obliga- 
tions to  her  own  children  and  to  the  Empire  in  the 
immediate  future  that  confronts  her,  it  is  imperatively 
necessary  that  an  adequately  rapid  rate  of  progress 
should  be  ensured  by  the  introduction  of  a  larger  measure 
of  self-government  in  the  Provinces  and  a  substantial 
measure  of  it  in  the  Government  of  India  itself, 

| 

THE  CONGRESS-LEAGUE   SCHEME. 

3.  The  Congress-League  scheme  was  framed  to 
secure  what,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  India,  the 
united  wisdom  of  educated  India  believes  to  be  the  right? 
measure  of  power  to  the  people,  acting  through  their 
representatives'  in  the  Councils,  both  in  the  Provincial 
and  the  Imperial  administrations.  It  reserved  absolute 
power  to  tha  Central  Executive  Government  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  war  and 
peace  and  foreign  and  political  relations.  It  also  reserv- 
ed sufficient  power  to  every  Executive  Government  to 
prevent:  any  legislation  or  policy  being  adopted  which 
it  considered  injurious.  It  will  be  obvious  from  the 
list  of  proposals  summarised  above  that  Mr.  Montagu 
and  Lord  Ghelmsford  have  adopted  many  recommend- 
ations of  the  Congress-Laague  scheme;  but  they  have 
discarded  its  vital  feature,  viz.,  the  sharing  by  Govern- 
ment of  power  with  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
axcepb  in  so  far  as  they  have  proposed  to  give  power 
to  the  Provincial  Lagislative  Councils  in  respect  of  such 
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subjects  as  may  be  "transferred"  to  them.  I  think 
that  they  have  done  so  for  insufficient  reasons.  If 
they-  could  make  up  their  minds  to  recommend  that 
power  should  be  shared  by  them  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  to  the  extent  urged  by  the  Coc- 
gresa  and  the  Muslim  League,  the  objections  which  they 
have  urged,  could  bo  met  by  alterations  and  amend- 
ments in  the  scheme.  For  instance,  all  the  arguments 
which  they  have  put  forward  against  the  proposal  that 
the  Indian  Members  of  the  Executive  Council  should  be- 
elected  by  the  elected  Members  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, could  be  met  by  laying  it  down  that  the  Governor 
should  nominate  the  Indian  MembeA  out  of  a  panel  to 
be  recommended  by  the  elected  members.  The  object;  of 
the  Congress-League  proposal  clearly  is  that  the  Indian 
^Members  of  tho  Executive  Council  should  be  men  who 
erjoy  the  confidence  of  the  public  as  represented  by 
the  Legislative  Council.  So  long  aa  this  obj  oat  was 
secured,  DO  one  would  quarrel  about  the  method  which 
'might  be  adopted  to  attain  it.  But  it  is  essential  f5hai» 
the  object  should  be  secured.  In  summing  up  their 
criHoiem  of  the  Congress-Laague  scheme  as  a  whole, 
after  describing  its  vital  features,  the  distinguished 
authors  say  :  "Our  first  obervation  is  that  in  our  view 
such  a  plan  postulates  the  existence  of  a  competent 
electorate,  and  an  assembly  which  will  be  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,"  They  believe  that  both  a 
sound  electoral  system  and  truly  representative  assem- 
blies will  be  evolved  in  time,  bui  they  say  they  cannot 
assent  to  proposals  which  could  only  be  justified  on 
the  assumption  that  such  institutions  would  be  imme- 
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diately  forthcoming.  Here  I  .respectfully  join  issue 
with  the  authors.  I  firmly  believe  that  such  institu- 
tions can  be,  and  that  therefore  tKt.y  ought  to  be, 
brought  into  existence  now.  I  will  show  later  on  that 
this  can  be  done. 

4.  In  dealing  with  the  proposals  of  the  Congress- 
League  scheme  relating  to  the  representation  of  minor- 
ities, the  distinguished  authors  seem  to  complain  that 
separate  electorates  are  proposed  in  all  Provinces  even 
where  Mahomedans  are  in  a  majority,  and  that  wher- 
ever thay  are  numerically  weak  the  proportion  suggest- 
ed is  in  excess  of  their  numerical  strength.  But  this 
rule  was  initiated  and  established  by  the  Government 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  non-Muslims  But  having 
been  so  established,  Hindus  could  not  expect  to  effect  a 
compromise  with  the  Mahomedans  on  any  other  basis  at 
aay  rate  at  present.  They  agreed  «o  an  even  larger  pro- 
portion than  their  present  representation  for  the  same 
reason.  The  figures  of  the  seats  to  be  reserved  for  the 
special  Muslim  electorates  in  the  various  provinces  were 
of  course  arrived  at  no  other  babis  than  that  of 
negotiation.  But  the  Hindus  agreed  to  them  deliberately 
in  order  to  secure  the  union  and  co  operation  of  Hindus 
and  Mussalmans  for  the  common  good  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  privileged  position  of  this 
kind  is  open  to  the  objection  that  if  any  other  community 
hereafter  makes  good  a  claim  to  separate  representation,  ifc 
can  be  satisfied  only  by  deduction  from  the  non-Muslim 
seats,  or  else  by  a  rateable  deduction  from  both  Muslim 
and  non-Muslim  seats.  Buv  when  Hindus  and  Muslims 
did  come  to  an  agreement  like  the  one  in  question,  one 
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need  nob  despair  that,  in  case  of  a  real  necessity,  fcheir 
leaders  would  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  solution.  Tbey 
have  learnt  to  recognise  tbe  truth  that  compromises  have 
sometimes  to  be  made  by  individuals  and  even  by 
communities  for  furthering  the  common  good.  The 
authors  themselves  also  have  after  weighing  Che  whole 
situation,  rightly,  though  with  justifiable  reluctance, 
assented  to  the  maintenance  of  separate  representation 
for  Mahomedans  for  the  present,  although  they  have 
reserved  their  approval  of  the  particular  proposals  set 
before  them,  until  they  have  ascertained  what  their 
effect  upon  other  interests  will  be,  and  have  made 
provision  for  them. 

5.  I  will  not  attempt  to  deal  just  now  with  all  the 
criticism  which  tbe  distinguished  authors  have  bestowed 
upon  the  Congress-League  scheme.  I  expect  that  a 
statement  will  be  prepared  in  due  course  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  in  which  these 
objections  will  be  considered  at  length.  Though  some 
of  these  objections  may  not  be  without  weight,  I  believe 
they  can  be  fairly  and  fully  met ;  and  I  still  think  that 
with  some  modifications,  which  I  have  no  doubt  the 
Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  will  agree  to,  that 
scheme  will  best  meet  the  present  requirements  of  the 
country,  and  constitute  a  satisfactory  first  stage  of  '  res- 
ponsible government'  in  India, — responsible  not  in  the 
strict  technical  sense  in  which  the  word  has  been  inter- 
preted by  the  authors  of  the  proposals  and  is  generally 
understood  in  England,  but  in  a  more  restricted  sense, 
viz.,  that  every  member  of  the  Executive  Government 
would,  before  taking  office,  be  informed  under  the  autho- 
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rifcy  of  Parliament  that  though  he  does  nob  hold  office  at 
the  will  of  the  Legislative  Council,  he  must  hereafter 
consider  himself  morally  responsible  to  the  -people  to 
administer  their  affairs  in  conformity  with  their  wishes 
as  expressed  through  their  representatives  in  the  Coun- 
cils. But  I  recognise  that  the  proposals  which  have 
been  put  forward  by  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmsford 
after  months  of  discussion  and  deliberation,  have  reduced 
the  chances  of  the  Congress-League  scheme  being  accept- 
ed ;  and  I  think  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  moat  practical  course  for  us  to  adopt  will  be  to  press 
for  such  modifications  and  expansion  of  the  proposals  in 
question  as  will  make  them  adequate  and  complete.  If 
this  is  done,  it  will  necessarily  assimilate  them  in 

principle  to  the  Congress-League  scheme. 

» 

The  conditions  of  the  Problem. 

EDUCATIONAL  BACKWARDNESS. 

6.  In  considering  the  imitations  of  the  proposals  pud 
•forward  by  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmsford,  we  have 
no  doubt  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  regarded  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  20fch  August  last  as  laying  down  the 
terms  of  their  reference.  But  it  saems  to  me  that  they 
have  put  too  narrow  an  interpretation  on  those  terms, 
particularly  on  the  question  of  the  rate  of  progress 
towards  responsible  government,  and  in  dwelling  to  the 
extent  they  have  done  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
British  electorate  and  Parliament  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  India  ;  also  in  ins'uciug  too  much  and  too 
often  that:  the  British  electorate  could  not  part  with  thab 
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responsibility  until  an  Indian  electorate  was  in  sight  bo 
take  the  burden  ou  its  shoulders.  This  evidently  much 
influenced  their  judgment  and  prevented  them  from  form- 
ing aa  impartial  and  correct  estimate  of  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  which  they  had  to  solve.  A  perusal  of 
the  chapter  headed  'Conditions  of  the  Problem'  in  the 
report  leaves  a  disagreeable  impression  on  the  mind 
that  the  circumstances  which  go  against  the  introduction 
of  responsible  government  have  been  given  an  exag- 
gerated value,  and  that  those  that;  are  in  favour  of  it 
have  been  under-estimated  or  ignored.  Attention  is 
prominently  drawn  to  two  dominating  conditions.  "One 
is  that;  the  immense  masses  of  the  people  are  poor,  igno- 
rant and  helpless  far  beyond  the  standards  of  Europa  ; 
and  the  other  .is  that  there  runs  through  Indian  Society 
a  series  of  cleavages — of  religion,  race,  and  caste — which 
constantly  threaten  its  solidarity  and  of  which  any  wise 
political  scheme  must  take  serious  heed."  'The  first  of 
the  statements  is  unfortunately  quite  correct ;  but  it 
means  a  strong  impeachment  of  the  present  bureaucratic 
system,  and  supplies  an  urgent  reason  for  introducing  a 
real  measure  of  popular  self-government  in  India.  The 
bureaucratic  sysoam  which  has  had  complete  sway  in 
India  for  a  century  and  more  has  not  lifted  the 
immeosH  maasea  of  the  people  from  poverty,  ignorance 
and  helplessness.  The  educated  classes*  of  India, 
who  are  of  the  people  and  live  and  move  with  them  have 
made  repeated  appeals  to  those  in  poorer  to  allow  the 
representatives  of  the  people  a  share  in  the  administra- 
tion, ao  ihat  they  inigbb  co-operate  wioh  them  to  reduce 
this  colossal  poverty  and  illiteracy  ;  but  the  bureaucracy 
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and  Parliament  have  steadily  refused  to  part  with  power, 
and  they  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  result. 

7.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  vjry  limited  extent 
to  whioh  education  has    spread    amon^    the    people  ;  also 
upon  the  face  that  the  total  number  of  persons  eojoying  a 
substantial    income   is   very  small.  It  is    noted    that;  "  in 
one  province  the  total    number  of  parsons   who    enjoy- 
ed an  income  of  £66,  a  year,  derived  from  other  sources 
than  land, .was  30,000;  in    another    province,  20  000..." 
"According  to  one    estimate,   the    number    of    landlords 
vrhose  inoome    derived  from    their  proprietary    boldingH 
exceeds  £20  a  year  ;  in  the  United  Provinces   it  is  .about 

126,000    out   of    a     population  of    48  millions Ifc 

is  evident  that  enoguous   masses   of  the  population  have 
lisLlt)    to     spare    for    more  *  than     the    necessaries     of 
I!     ."     Trua,  also  too   true!  But    thi*   again   furnish 
very  strong  reason  for  afclaasfc  partly  transferring    power 
and  responsibility  from  those  who  have  had  a  monopoly 
of  is  for  the  last  hundred gyears  without  using  it  in    pro- 
per measure  to  promote  a  larger  production    and    distri- 
bution of  wealth. 

8.  I*. i«  then  urged  that  fcha  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple who  take  an  interest  in   political    questions    is    very 
small.     Afi-er  urging  that  the  town-dweller*  who  take  an 
interest  in  political  questions,  are  a  fraction  of  oho  people 
the  raport  sayt-  : — "On  the  oiher  hand  it  is  an   enorn 
country  population,  for  the  most  part  poor,  iguoranb  non- 
polihcftlly  minded  and  unused  to  any  system  of  election  — 
immersed  indeed  in  the  struggle  for  existence.     The  rural 
classes    have     the    greatest     stake      in      the      country 
because  they  contribute  most  to   its  revenues  ;    bufc  they 
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are  poorly  equipped  (or  politics  and  do  not;  afc  present 
wish  to  take  park  in  them.  Among  bhem  are  a  few 
great  landlords  and  a  larger  number  of  yeomen  farmers, 
They  are  not  ill-fibbed  to  play  a  part  in  affairs,  but  with 
few  exceptions  they  have  not  yet  done  so,"  Yes,  but 
were  not  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  every  country —  aye, 
even  in  England — non-politically  minded  until  they  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  exercise  political  power — until 
the  franchise  was  extended  to  them  ?  and  is  there  a 
better  means  of  getting  the  people  to  take  an  interest  in 
politics  than  by  giving  them  such  power  ? 

9.  As  regards  education  as  a  basis  for  franchise. 
Indians  would  certainly  desira  that  in  any  scheme  of 
election  that  may  be  introduced,  the  possession  of  a 
recognised  degree  of  education  should  entitle  a  per- 
son to  a  vote  without  any  other  qualification.  But  I  can- 
not help  feeling  that  the  argument  based  on  the  lack  of 
education  among  the  people,  has  been  unduly  pressed 
against  the  cause  of  Indian  constitutional  reform.  We 
know  that  in  Austria,  Germany  and  France  which 
have  adopted  the  principle  of  "  manhood  or  universal 
suffrage,"  a  common  qualification  is  that  the  elector 
should  be  able  to  read  and  write,.  So  also  in  Italy,  the 
United  States,  etc.  But  except  in  the  case  of  eight  univer- 
sities, the  franchise  has  never  been  based  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  any  educational  qualification.  It  is  the 
possession  of  freehold  or  leasehold  property  of  a  certain 
value  or  the  occupation  of  premises  of  a  certain  annual 
value  that  gives  a  vote  there,  and  it  is  said  that  this  is 
the  most  universal  qualification  in  all  countries  where  a 
system  of  popular  election  has  been  introduced.  Mr. 
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Dieraeli  made  an  attempt  in  his  abortive  Reform  Bill  of 
1867  to  iutroduoe  an  educational  franchise  in  England, 
Hansard  records  that  ifa  was  met  by  ridicule,  because  it 
proposed  a  very  low  educational  franchise, — so  backward 
waa  education  in  England  at  the  time.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Baform  Bill  of  1868,  based  the  franchise,  like  its  predeces- 
sor of  1832,  on  property  qualifications.  It  was  after  the 
franchise  had  been  so  extended  to  the  workmen,  that; 
Englismen  began  to  say  that  'we  must  educate  our  masters, 
and  the  Elementary  Education  Act  was  passed  in  1870 
making  elementary  education  universal  and  compulsory.' 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  of  1861  stated 
in  their  report  that  the  estimated  number  of  day 
scholars  in  England  and  Wales  in  1833  was  one  in  11}. 
Speaking  in  1868,  Mr.  Bruce  stated  that  they  had  then 
arrived  at  the  rate  of  one  in  seven  or  eight.  In  intro- 
ducing the  Elementary  Educution  Bill  (1870)  Mr,  Forster 
described  the  situation  as  showing "  much  imperfect 
education  and  much  absolute  ignorance,"  "  ignorance 
which  we  are  all  aware  is  pregnant  with  crime  and  misery, 
with  misfortune  to  individuals  and  danger  to  the  com- 
munity." So  we  are  not  much  worse  off  than  England 
was  in  1867-70.  Nor  are  we  worse  off  than  was  Canada, 
when  on  Lord  Durham's  recommendation,  Parliament 
established  responsible  Government  there.  "It  is  im- 
possible," said  Lord  Durham  in  his  memorable  report 
which  led  to  the  change,  to  "  exaggerate  the  want  of  edu- 
cation among  the  inhabitants.  No  means  of  instruction 
have  ever  been  provided  for  them,  and  they  are  almost 
and  universally  destitute  of  the  qualifications  even  of 
reading  and  writing."  Let  us  have  a  reform  bill  based 
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on  the  principles  of  that  of  1863,  or  a  substantial  measure 
of  responsible  Government,  and  one  of  the  first  things,  if 
not  the  first  thing  we  should  do  is  to  pass  an  Education 
Act  which  will  remove  the  stigma  of  illiteracy  from  our 
land  and  steadily  rai»o  the  percentage  of  boholara  at  our 
so'uooU,  until  in  a  deoade  or  so,  it  will  equal  the  standard 
which  has  been  reached  in  other  civilised  countries- 

10.  Having  dealt  at  such  length  with  the  argument 
baFed  on  the  want  of  education  among  the  people,  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  add  that  though  the  Government 
have  not  yet  secured  them  the  benefit  of  education, 
nature  has  been  much  less  unkind  to  them.  They  have 
been  endowed  with  a  fair  measure  of  common  sense, 
and  not  only  in  their  caste  oanohayatfl  and  conferences 
but  generally  in  all  matters  which  concern  them,  the 
bulk  of  the  people  well  understand  their  interests  and 
come  to  fairly  correct  conclusions  regarding  them. 
The  number  of  such  conferences  is  steadily  growing. 
Only  in  February  last,  the  tenants  of  the  United 
Provinces  held  a  Conference  of  thair  own  during  the 
Magh  Mela  ac  Allahabad,  when  they  discussed  and 
adopted  a  representation  fco  Mr.  Montagu  and  the 
Viceroy,  urging  what;  they  wanted  to  be  done  to  protect 
and  promote  their  interests.  They  did  me  the  honour 
of  inviting  me  to  address  a  few  words  to  them ;  and 
it:  gave  me  genuine  pleasure  to  sea  how  well  they 
understood  and  appreciated  every  point  that  affected 
their  interests.  I  claim  that,  allowing  for  the  difference 
due  to  the  possession  or  the  want  of  education,  our  small 
proprietors,  yeomen  farmers,  and  the  bulk  of  our  tenants 
will  compare  not  unfavourably  with  corresponding  classes 
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In  other  countries  in  the  possession  of  natural  intelligence. 
And  finally,  having  regard  to  the  response  which  they 
have  made,  and  are  sbill  making  to  the  appeal  to  suhgoribe 
to  the  war  loan  and  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  defence  of 
the  Empire,  it  is  wrong  and  unkind  to  suggest  that  they 
are  hopelessly  deficient  in  the  capacity  to  judge  whom 
they  should  elect:  as  their  punch  mukhtar  or  representa- 
tive in  the  Legislative  Councils.  Twelve  months  of 
whole-hearted  effort  by  officials  and  non-officials,  to 
educate  and  organize  them,  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  made  for  raising  the  war  loan  and  recruits  from  the 
people,  will  go  far  to  prepare  fchem  for  the  proper  exercise 
of  any  franchise  which  may  be  conferred  upon  them. 

11.  In  discussing  the  question  of  electorates  it 
should  also  be  remembered  that  though  ic  is  in  every 
way  desirable  to  make  the  franchise  as  broad  as  possible, 
it  cannot  in  reason  be  regarded  as  a  very  serioun  objec- 
tion tbafc,  comparatively  speaking,  our  electorates  may 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  be  as  large  as  in  countries 
where  she  elective  system  has  been  in  vogue  for  a  lung 
time.  A  reference  to  the  gradual  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise in  England  may  not  be  amiss  here.  We  know 
that  up  to  the  year  1832  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  elected  by  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
persons.  In  Scotland,  where  the  population  at  thafi 
time  was  about  2,360,000,  there  were  only  about 
3,000  elec-oi-d.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  biated  in  1831,  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  which  was  described  as  "  the  Magna 
Cbaria  of  British  Liberties  ",  added  abouc  500,000  to 
the  entire  constituency  of  the  three  countries.  After 
1832  tbe  next  Reform  came  in  1886.  At  that  time 
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the  fcofcal  constituency  of  the  United  Kingdom  reach* 
1,364,000,  and  by  the  bills  which  were  passed  in  1867-69 
the  number  was  raised  to  2,448,000,  By  1884,  the- 
constituency  had  reached  in  round  numbers  3,000,000. 
The  Act  of  1885  added  about  2,000,000  to  the  number, 
t".  «.,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  was  added  since  1867  and 
more  than  four  times  as  much  as  was  added  in  1832. 
This  brief  history  contains  both  guidance  and  encourage- 
ment for  us.  With  a  fairly  liberal  franchise,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  start  with  electorates  the  dimensions  of 
which  will  be  regarded  by  every  reasonable  man  as 
satisfactory,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
borne  in  mind. 

RELIGIOUS  DIFFERENCES. 

12.  As  regards  the  second  "  dominating  condition," 
it  is  true  that  Indian  Society  is  composed  of  vast  num- 
bers of  people  who  belong  to  different  religions,  races 
and  caatea.  But  it  seems  to  me  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  this  circumstance  "  constantly  threatens  its 
solidarity."  The  people  of  India  are  more  law-abiding 
than  perhaps  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Differences  of  religion,  race  and  caste  do  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  generally  living  and  working  together 
as  good  neighbours  and  friends,  or  of  their  combin- 
ing for  promoting  common  purposes.  The  occasional 
outbursts  of  religious  feeling — which  no  one  can  deplore 
more  than  we  Indians  do — are  due  to  ignorance  which 
the  bureaucracy  has  failed  to  remove,  and  to  the  defects 
of  a  foreign  system  of  administration  which  can  only 
be  mitigated  by  power  being  substantially  shared  with 
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• 
the    representatives    of   tba    people.     Mr.  Montagu    and 

Lord  Chelmsford  Pay  that  "  the  difficulty  that  outweighs 
all  others  is  the  existence  of  religious  differences."  With 
due  deference  to  them,  I  venture  to  say  that  they  have 
taken  much  too  exaggerated  a  view  of  this  difficulty. 
They  refer  appreciatingly  to  the  agreement  reached  at 
Lucknow  in  December  1916,  between  Muslims  and  Hin- 
dus ;  but  they  ask  Vjbat.  sure  guarantee  it  affords  that 
religious  dissensions  between  the  great  communities  are 
over.'  Iu  should  be  obvious  that  this  guarantee  cannot 
spring  from  the  agreement  in  question  itself  but  from 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object  it  was  intended 
to  achieve,  viz.,  the  attainment  of  setf-Government.  If 
this  was  done,  power  and  responsibility  would  be  trans- 
ferred in  fair  measure  to  educated  Hindus  and  Maho- 
metans, so  that  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  promote 
patriotism  and  public  spirit,  education  and  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprise  among  their  countrymen  which 
will  usher  an  era  of  greater  co-operation,  prosperity  and 
good-will,  and  thus  make  religious  riots  a  matter  of 
past  history.  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmsford  cannot 
regard  the  concordat  (of  Lucknow)  as  conclusive. 
They  say :  "To  our  minds  so  long  as  the  two  com- 
munities entertain  anything  like  their  present  views 
as  to  the  eeparateness  of  their  interests,  we  are  bound 
to  regard  religious  hostilities  as  etill  a  very  serious 
possibility. ..How  quickly  and  violently  the  ignorant 
portion,  which  is  far  the  largest  portion  of  either  great 
community,  responds  to  the  cry  of  '  religion  in  danger ' 
has  been  proved  again  and  again  in  India's  history. 
The  record  of  last  year  bears  recent  witness  to  it."  As 
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I  have  saW  before,  no  one  can  deplore  and  condemn 
religious  riots  more  than  we  Indiana  do.  But  the 
distinguished  authors  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
there  is  any  connection  between  occasional  outbursts 
of  "  religious  hostilities "  and  what  they  describe  as 
"  the  present  views  of  the  two  communities  as  to  the 
separateness  of  their  interests,"  The  proneness  of  the 
ignorant  portion  of  either  community  to  respond  to 
the  cry  of  "  religion  in  danger  "  is  due  nob  to  religious 
differences,  which  are  present  year  in  and  year  out, 
but  to  ignorance  ;  and  if  this  ignorance  were  removed, 
religious  differences  would  cease  to  divide  and  to  lead 
to  riocs.  The  distinguished  authors  are  well  aware 
that  such  regrettable  distempers  of  ignorance  have  nob 
been  unknown  even  in  England.  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  here  from  a  speech  of  Maoaulay  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  19bh  of  April,  1847.  Speaking 
in  support  of  the  Government  Plan  of  Education,  and  re- 
ferring to  the  No  Popery  riots  of  1780,  Maoaulay  said  : — 

"The  education  of  the  poor,  he  (Adam  Smith)  says, 
is  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  the  commonwealth. 
Just  as  the  Magistrate  ought  to  interfere  for  the  purpose 
oi  preventing  the  leprosy  from  spreading  among  the 
people,  he  ought  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  stop- 
ping the  progress  of  the  moral  distempers  which  are 
inseparable  from  ignorance.  Nor  can  this  duty  be 
neglected  without  danger  to  the  public  peace.  If  you 
leave  the  multitude  uninstructed,  there  is  serious  risk 
that  religious  animosities  may  produce  the  most  dreadful 
disorder.  The  most  dreadful  disorders !  Those  ara 
Adam  Smith's  own  words  ;  and  prophetic  words  they 
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were.  Scarcely  had  he  given  this  warning  to  our  rulers 
-when  his  prediction  was  fulfilled  in  a  manner  never  to  be 
forgotten.  I  apeak  of  the  No  Popary  riots  of'1780.  I 
do  nob  know  that  I  could  find  in  all  history  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  proposition  that:  the  ignorance  of  the  common 
people  makes  the  property,  the  limbs,  the  lives  of  all  classes 
insecure.  Without  the  shadow  of  a  grievance,  at  the 
summons  of  a  madman,  a  hundred  thousand  people  rise  in 
insurrection.  During  a  whole  week  there  is  anarchy 
in  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  of  European  cities.  The 
Parliament  is  besieged.  Your  predecessor  sits  trembling  In 
his  chair,  and  expects  every  moment  to  see  the  door  beaten 
in  by  the  ruffians  whose  roar  he  hears  all  round  the  house. 
The  peers  are  pulled  out  of  their  coaches.  The  bishops 
in  their  lawn  are  forced  to  fly  over  the  tiles.  The  ohaples 
of  foreign  ambassadors,  buildings  made  sacred  by  the  law 
of  nations,  are  destroyed.  The  house  of  the  Chief  Justice 
is  demolished.  The  lictle  children  of  the  Prime  Minister 
are  fcaken  out  of  their  beds  and  laid  in  their  night  clothes 
on  the  table  of  the  Horse  Guards,  the  only  safe  asylum 
from  the  fury  of  the  rabble.  The  prisons  are  opened. 
Highwaymen,  house-breakers,  murderers,  come  forth  to 
swell  the  mob  by  which  they  have  been  set  free.  Thirty- 
six  fires  ara  bUzing  at  once  in  London.  Then  comes  the 
retribution.  Count  up  all  the  wretches  who  shot,  who 
were  hanged,  who  were  crushed,  who  drank  themselves 
to  death  at  the  rivers  of  gin  which  ran  down  Holborn 
Hill;  and  you  will  find  that  battles  have  been  lost  and  won 
with  a  smaller  sacrifice  of  life.  And  what  was  the  cause  of 
this  calamity,  a  calamity,  whfoh,  in  the  history  of  London, 
ranks  with  the  great  plague  and  the  great  fi-a? 
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The  cause  was  the  ignorance  of  a  population  which  had 
been  suffered,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  palaces,  theatres, 
temple^,  fco  grow  up  as  rude  and  stupid  aa  any  tribe  of 
tattooed  cannibals  in  New  Zealand,  I  might;  say  as  any 
drove  of  beasts  in  Smithfield  market. 

11  The  instance  is  striking,  but  it  is  not  solitary.  To 
the  same  cause  are  to  be  ascribed  the  riofcs  of  Notting- 
ham, the  sack  of  Bristol,  all  the  outrages  of  Ludd,  and 
Swing,  and  Kebecca,  beautiful  and  costly  machinery 
broken  to  pieces  in  Yorkshire,  barua  and  hay  stalks 
blazing  in  Kent,  fences  and  buildings  pulled  down  in 
Wales.  Could  such  things  have  been  done  in  a  country 
in  which  the  mind  of  the  labourer  had  been  opened  by 
education,  in  which  he  had  been  taught  to  find  pleasure 
in  the  exercise  of  his  intellect;,  taught  to  revere  his  Maker, 
taught  to  resoeot  legitimate  authority,  and  taught  at  f.be 
same  time  to  seek  the  redress  of  real  wrongs  by  peaceful 
and  constitutional  means?1' 

13.  It  seems  to  me  that  not  only  did  the  learned 
authors  fail  to  trace  the  riots  to  their  true  cause,  bub 
that  they  did  not  also  take  it  into  account  that  there 
are  unfortunately  some  among  European  officials  iu 
India  who  feel  a  satisfaction  in  seeing  religious  differ- 
ences at  work,  not  only  between  Hindus  and  Maho- 
medans,  but  even  between  the  two  sects  of  Mahome- 
dans, — men  who  evidently  think  with  Sir  John  Strachey 
"  that  the  existence  side  by  side  of  these  hostile  creeds  is 
one  of  the  strong  points  in  our  political  position  in  India." 
The  painful  story  of  the  Comilla  and  Jamalpur  riots 
need  not  be  repeated  here,  but  the  mind  irresisiiably 
goes  to  it  in  a  discussion  like  this.  It  is  important  to 
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•aote  in  this  oonneotion  that  Hin^u-Mahomedan  riots 
seldom  hake  place  in  Indian  States.  Not  only  thi--,  hut 
6ven  in  British  India,  districts  which  have  been  plaoen  in 
charge  of  Hinduor  Mussalman  Magistrates  or  Superinten- 
dents of  Police,  have  passed  peacefully  through  period*  of 
stress  and  anxiety,  whi  le  there  were  disturbances  in 
several  of  those  which  were  in  charge  of  European  officers. 

14.  .  Here  again  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
India  IR  not  the  only  country  which  has  known  the  trou- 
ble of  religious  differences  among  her  sons.  England 
herself  has  noli  baen  a  stranger  to  it,  Her  history  con- 
tains a  sad  record  of  the  evils  which  she  experienced 
owing  to  bitter  differences  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics.  The  long-lasting  persecution  fto  which  the 
latter  were  subjected  by  the  former,  particularly  in 
Ireland,  is  a  matter  of  not  very  remote  history, — "  when 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Magis- 
tracy, all  corporate  offices  in  towns,  all  ranks  in  the  army, 
the  bench,  the  bar,  the  whole  administration  of  govern- 
ment or  justice,  were  closed  against  Catholics;  when  the 
very  right  of  voting  for  their  representatives  in  Parliament 
waq  denied  them;"  when  "in  all  social  and  political 
matters,  the  Catholics,  in  other  words  the  immense 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  were  simply  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  their  Protestant  mas- 
ters." The  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  which  admitted 
Roman  Catholics  to  Parliament,  and  to  all  but  a  few 
of  the  highest  posts,  civil  or  military,  in  the  service  of 
the  Crown,  was  passed  only  in  1829  ;  the  Bill  for  the 
dineaituMishm^nl;  of  the  church  in  [reland,  only  in  1869! 
But  it  spaaks  volumes  for  the  growth  of  religious 
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toleration  among  the  Protestants  of  England  of  the 
period,  that  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  was- 
passed  by  a  Parliament  which  did  not:  contain  a 
single  Catholic  as  a  member.  This  is  a  happy  illustra- 
tion of  the  liberalising  effect  which  representative  insti- 
tutions produce  upon  the  people  of  the  country  where 
they  are  established.  But  this  is  a  digression.  I 
thank  God  that  except  in  limited  periods  and  areas, 
the  relations  between  Hindus  and  Mussalmans  in  India, 
have  generally  been  far  happier  than  those  that 
subsisted  so  long  between  Protestants  and  Catholics 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  For  centuries  they  have 
lived  together,  all  over  this  wide  country  as  good 
neighbours,  trusting  each  other,  co-operating  with  each 
other,  and  having  close  and  intimate  social  and  busi- 
ness relations  with  each  other.  The  regrettable  out- 
bursts of  religious  animosities  have  been  occasional  and 
fleeting  and  remediable,  and  have  been  confined  to  a  few 
places  in  the  country.  Last  year  in  some  of  these 
places,  the  blame  for  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  trouble 
that  arose,  was  openly  ascribed  by  the  people  to  the 
officials.  In  Delhi,  the  Capital  of  the  Empire,  Hindus 
refused  to  celebrate  the  Ramatila  not  owing  to  any 
misunderstanding  between  themselves  and  the  Maho- 
raedans,  but  with  the  local  authorities,  It  was  owing 
to  official  obstinacy  and  callousness  that  the  whole  of 
Hindu  Delhi  kept  its  large  business  suspended  for 
eleven  days  and  suffered  serious  loss  and  hardship  over 
it.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  relation*  between 
Hindus  and  Mahomedans  remained  undisturbed.  In 
the  country  as  a  whole,  the  attitude  of  the  officials  and 
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the  people  left  no  room  for  complaint,  In  not  a  few 
places,  notably  Lahore,  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  co- 
operated with  eaoh  other,  with  cordial  good  will,  to 
see  their  two  celebrations  pass  off  in  peace  and  harmony. 

15.  Before  I  leave  this  subject  I  should  like  to  say 
further,  that  the  difficulty  arising  out  of  our  religious 
differences,  such  as  they  are,  is  much  less  serious  than 
was  that  which  arose  out  of  the  enmity  which  prevailed 
between  the  French  and  the  English  in  the  two  pro* 
vinoes  of  Canada  in  1837,  when  Sir  James  Craigh 
wrote  that  "  the  line  of  distinotiod  between  us  id  com- 
pletely drawn  ;  friendship,  cordiality  are  noo  to  ba 
found ;  even  common  intercourse  scarcely  exists," — 
and  when  Lord  Durham  said,  in  his  memorable  report) 
in  which  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  respon- 
sible Government  in  Canada,—"  I  found  two  nations 
warring  in  the  bosom  of  a  single  state.  I  found  a 
struggle  not  of  principles  bud  of  races.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  note  that  the  existence  of  this  deep-seated  and 
widespread  animosity  between  the  two  large  sections  of 
the  people  was  not  held  to  be  a  bar  to  the  introduction 
of  responsible  governments  ther*,  but  rather  a  strong 
reason  for  and  an  effective  remedy  against  it.  Subse- 
quent events  have  fully  vindicate!  the  wisdom  of  that 
decision.  The  fact  lends  strong  support  to  the  view 
that  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  self-government;  in 

which    power  and  responsibility  mu*t  be  vested  in  an 

• 

increasing  measure  in  the  leaders  of  the  communities, 
will  prove  the  most  effective  means  of  preventing  religi- 
ous differences  from  leading  to  undesirable  results." 
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The  Interests  of  the  Masses. 

THE  BUREAUCRACY  AND  EDUCATED  INDIA. 

16,  A  strong  claim  is  made  in  the  report  that  the 
official  has  hitherto  been  the  best  friend  of  the  ryot,  and 
that  he  must  therefore  retain  power  to  protect  him 
"until  it  is  clear  that  his  interests  can  safely  be  left 
in  his  own  hands  or  that  the  Legislative  Councils  repre- 
sent aud  consider  his  interests.  So  with  the  depressed 
classes."  No  one  would  quarrel  with  the  desire  of  the 
official  to  take  every  reasonable  precaution  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  ryot  and  of  the  depressed  classes. 
But  the  claim  that  the  bureaucracy  has  hitherto  been 
the  best  friend  of  these  classes  can  only  be  conceded 
in  a  limited  sense  and  requires  to  be  examined.  Tnis 
has  become  all  the  more  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  stated  in  the  report;  thai:  "  the  prospects  of 
advance  very  greatly  depend  upon  how  far  the  educated 
Indian  is  in  sympathy  wiiih  and  capable  of  fairly  repre- 
senting the  illiterate  massed."  Wa  have  also  been  re- 
minded that  it  is  urgad  that  "  the  politically-minded 
classes  stand  somewhat  apart;  from  and  in  advance  of 
the  ordinary  life  of  the  country."  The  distinguished 
authors  of  the  proposals  have  addressed  a  very  kindly 
appeal  bo  the  educated  classes  snat  "  if  they  resent  the 
suggestion  that  has  been  made  that  they  have  hitherto 
safeguarded  their  own  position  and  shown  insufficient 
interest  in  the  peasant  and  labouring  population,  now 
is  the  opportunity  for  them  to  acquit  themselves  of  such 
an  imputation  and  to  come  forward  as  leaders  of  the 
people  as  a  whole."  Several  of  the  proposals  for 
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reserving  power  to  the  bureaucracy  and  nob  extending  il 
to  the  educated  Indian,  until  the  peasant  and  the 
labourer  has  learnt  the  lesson  of  self-protection,  seem 
to  he  based  on  the  idea  that  the  former  is  their  better 
friend.  It  has  become  necessary  therefore  to  go  briefly 
into  this  question. 

17.  In  the  early  days  of  British  rule,  the  official 
did  a  great  deal  for  the  people  ia  establishing  peace  and 
order,  in  promoting  protection  of  life  and  property,  in 
providing  the  country  -with  a  set  of  codes  of  groat  value, 
in  organising  the  administration  of  justice, — civil  and 
criminal, — and  the  police  and  the  revenue  departments, 
— in  promoting  irrigation,  in  improving  the  existing 
means  of  communications  and  creating  new  ones — 
roads,  railways,  post*  and  telegraphs — in  establishing 
schools  and  hospitals  to  the  extent  he  did,  and  so  on. 
He  secured  to  a  large  body  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil 
the  right  to  retain  their  holdings, — bringing  the  law 
in  this  respect  in  consonance  wiih  the  ancient)  custom 
of  the  country, — so  long  as  they  paid  the  rent,  aud 
protected  them  against  eviction,  and  enhancement  of 
rent  except  in  accordance  with  law.  For  this  aud  more 
all  honour  and  gratitude  to  him.  But  I  aek  every 
good  man  and  true  man  in  the  bureaucracy — and  their 
number  is  not  small — to  say  whether  in  his  opinion  the 
system  which  he  represents  has  done  enough  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  ryot,  the  labourer  and  the  general 
mass  of  the  people?  The  report:  before  me  bears  witness 
that  it  has  not.  The  report  of  the  Commission  which 
was  appointed  after  the  great  famine  of  1877-78  drew 
attention  to  tho  fact  that  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
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miserably  poor,  and  that  no  remedy  against  the  evils  to 
which  they  were  exposed  in  times  of  famine,  would  be* 
complete  until  a  diversity  of  occupations  was  provided 
them  by  the  encouragement  of  industrial  pursuits.  And 
yet  little  worth  speaking  of  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion up  to  this  day.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  still'steep- 
ed  in  poverty,  They  are  also  steeped  in  ignorance.  The 
Education  Commission  of  1884  recommended  the  ex- 
tension of  universal  elementary  education.  But  we 
know  to  our  grief,  how,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-three 
years,  "we  stand  in  regard  to  it.  So  far  as  the  depressed 
classes  are  concerned  it  is  particularly  a  question  of  edu- 
cation. If  the  blessings  of  education  bad  been  secured 
to  them,  their  position  would  have  immensely  improved. 
But  this  has  not  been  done.  Public  health  stands  low, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  high  rate  of  mortality.  The  needs 
of  the  population  in  respect  of  sanitation  and  medical 
relief  have  been  poorly  met.  Technical  education  has 
Dot  been  promoted, — industries  not  encouraged.  Indians 
have  not  been  admitted  in  fair  numbers  into  the  higher 
ranka  of  the  public  services — civil  and  military  : — public 
expenditure  has  not*  been  reduced  but  has  on  the 
contrary  been  raised  to  an  enormous  extent.  During  all 
this  time  power  has  remained  absolutely  in  the  hands  of 
the  bureaucracy.  It  ban  found  money  for  everything  ib 
thought  it  fit  to  provide  for,  but  it  has  again  and  again 
pleaded  want  of  funds  for  promoting  services  bearing 
directly  on  the  people's  welfare. 

18.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  educated  Indians  have 
been  doing  during  this  identical  period.  From  1885 
tbey  have  been  meeting  regularly  every  year  in  Coo- 
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grass  at  great  personal  sacrifice  and  earnestly  pressing 
upon  the  bureaucracy  measure  after  measure  calculated 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  rural  population  and  the 
general  mass  of  the  people.  A  glance  at  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Congress  during  thirty-three  years 
affords  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  attitude  of  the 
educated  Indian  towards  the  mass  of  his  countrymen. 
In  1886,  the  Congress  stated  that  it  "  regards  with  the 
deepest  sympathy,  and  views  with  grave  apprehension, 
the  increasing  poverty  of  vast  numbers  of  the  popula- 
tion of  India,"  and  urged  the  introduction  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  "  as  one  of  the  most  important 
practical  steps  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  people."  In  1887,  it  urged  "  that  having  regard 
to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Government  be  moved  to  elaborate  a  system  of  technical 
education,  suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  country  and 
to  encourage  indigenous  manufactures."  In  188^ 
urged  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  India  "  to  foater  and  encourage  education, 
general  as  well  as  technical,  in  all  its  branches,"  again 
emphasised  the  importance,  in  view  of  the  poverty  of 
the  people,  of  encouraging  indigenous  manufaoturest 
and  advocated  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to 
enquire  into  the  industrial  condition  of  the  country. 
In  1891,  in  reply  to  a  telegram  from  General  Both,  it 
said  that  the  sad  condition  of  fifty  to  sixty  millions  of 
half-starving  paupers,  constituted  the  primary  raison 
d'etre  of  its  existence.  It  again  and  again  pressed  the 
view  upon  the  Government  that  "  India  can  never  be 
well  or  justly  governed,  nor  her  people  prosperous  or 
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contented,  until  they  are  allowed,  through  their  elected 
representatives,  a  potential  voice  in  the  legislatures  of 
their  country,"  and  urged  a  series  of  measures  of  re- 
tronchment  and  improvement  with  the  view  of  improving 
the  unhappy  condition  of  affairs.  For  years  it  urged 
the  reduction  of  the  salt  tax  and  the  raising  of  the 
taxable  minimum  for  the  income-tax  from  Rs.  500  to 
RS.  1,000  before  those  measures  ware  adopted  by  the 
Government.  It  baa  ceaselessly  advocated  the  adaption 
of  an  improved  excise  policy  and  the  introduction  of  a 
simple  system  of  local  option  in  the  case  of  all  villages, 
to  keeo  temptation  away  from  the  door  of  the  poor. 
Its  advocacy  of  an  improvement  in  the  administration 
of  the  Forest  laws  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  evil 
system  of  forced  labour  and  supplies  (begar  and  rasad), 
also  its  strong  agitation  against  the  system  of  inden- 
tured labour  and  for  the  propar  treatment  of  Indians  in 
the  colonies,  have  all  been  in  the  interests  of  the  same 
classes-  In  the  interests  of  agricultural  development, 
it  has  urgad  that  the  Government  should  impose  a  limit? 
upon  its  land  revenue  demand  and  that  it  should  socure 
fixity  of  tenure,  wherever  it  does  not  exist,  fco  the  tenant 
in  the  land  he  tills.  It  advocated  the  starting  of  Agri- 
cultural Banks  and  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the 
improvement  and  development  of  agriculture  a's  it  has 
been'  developed  in  other  countries  and  the  establish, 
noent  of  a  larger  number  of  experimental  and  demons- 
tration farms  all  over  the  country.  It  has  again  and 
again  reiterated  "that  fully  fifty  millions  of  the  popula- 
,  a  number  yearly  increasing,  are  dragging  out  a 
rahle  existence  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  that 
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in  every  decade  several  millions  actually  perish  by  •! 
vatiion,"  aud  has  "  humbly  urged  that  immediate  steps 
should  he  taken  to  remedy  this  calamitous  slate  of 
affairs,  When  the  famine  of  1896  occurred,  the  Con- 
gress again  drew  pointed  attention  to  the  great  poverty 
of  the  people  and  again  instated  that  the  Irue  remedy 
against;  the  evils  of  the  recurrence  of  famine  lay  iu  the 
adoption  of  a  policy,  which  would  enforce  economy, 
husband  the  resources  of  the  state,  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  indigenous  and  local  arts  and  industries  which 
have  praccically  been  extinguished,  and  help  forward  the 
introduction  of  modern  arts  and  industries." 

19.  In  is  unnecessary  to  prolong  this  list,  and     to 
refer  to  other  resolutions  of  the  Congress  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter.   I  hope  this  is  enough  to  show  how  earnestly  and 
pathetically  the  educated  Indian  has    buen    pleading  for 
the  lifetime  of  a  generation  for  the^doption  of  measures 
having  the  one  aim  of  ameliorating  the  lot  of   his  poorer 
countrymen.     Tne  proceedings  of    Provincial    and    even 
communal  Conferences  and    of    the   Imperial    and    Pro- 
vincial Legislative  Council  bear    similar    testimony,  but 
it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them  in  detail.     I  think  the 
educated  Indian  can   safely  claim    that   he    has    proved 
that  he  is  at  least  as  much  in  sympathy   with    and   cap- 
able  of  representing    the  illiterate  masses    as  our  friend 
the  official. 

A  CONTRAST— PROGRESS  IN  JAPAN. 

20.  It  is  regrettable  to  have  to  note  thao  the  British 
electorate  and  its   responsible   agent,  the  bureaucracy, 
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which  has  held  absolute  power  during  the  period  in 
question  has  responded  but  title  to  the  representations 
of  the  educated  Indian,  In  the  same  period  the  Japa- 
nese, who  were  in  nob  half  BO  good  a  position  as  India 
so  far  as  material  resources  and  administrative  organi- 
zation were  concerned,  have  achieved  enormous  pro- 
gress ;  they  have  made  education  universal  in  their 
country,  given  technical  and  scientific  education  to 
their  youtih  to  fie  them  to  play  their  part  successfully 
iu  every  branch — civil,  military  and  naval — of  thG 
activity  of  a  civilized  country,  developed  their  indus- 
tries,— built  up  their  manufactures,  promoted  national 
banking  and  credit, — enhanced  the  prosperity  and  strength 
of  their  people,  and  raised  their  country  to  the  position 
of  a  first  class  world-power  whose  manufactures  are 
pouring  into  Europe  and  India,  whose  steamers  are  car- 
rying on  its  own  export  and  import  trade,  and  whose 
friendship  has  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  British 
Government  in  the  present  crisis.  Educated  Indians  feel 
that  if  the  British  electorate  and  Parliament  had  agreed 
to  admit  them  to  a  share  of  power  as  they  asked  for  in 
183G,  they  too  would  have  been  able  to  achieve  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  similar  progress  in  their  country,  and 
they  are  umurally  anxious  that  that  power  should  not  be 
withheld  Nany  longer  from  them.  The  failure  of  the 
bureaucracy  to  do  much  of  what  it  should  have  done 
to  build  up  UIM  national  strength  and  prosperity  of  the 
Inriian  people  Juriug  the  last  thirty-three  years,  in  spite 
of  the  repeated  representations  of  educated  Indians, 
hau  created  a  widespread  conviction  among  them  that 
the  hoalthy  progress  of  the  country  will  not  be  ensured 
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tinless  power  is  given  to  them  to  promote  it.  This  was 
a  factor  in  the  problem  even  in  1914.  The  event*  of 
the  laat  four  years  have  intensified  its  importance  and 
added  a  Dew  element  to  the  situation. 

THE    EFFECTS  OP  THE  WAR. 

21.  Before  the  war  Indians  baaed  their  claim  to  a 
share  io  the  Government  of  their  country  on  natural 
right  and  justice,  which  was  supported  by  the  pledges  of 
the  British  sovereign  and  Parliament.  That  claim  haa 
received  additional  strength  by  the  part  which  India 
has  played  in  the  w»ar.  India  will  ever  be  grateful  to 
Lord  Hardinge  for  having  sent  her  Expeditionary 
Force  to  help  England* and  France  in  the  great  fight 
for  liberty,  right  and  justice,  and  she  is  naturally 
proud  of  all  the  help  which  her  princes  and  people 
havagivrtu  to  the  British  Empire  in  the  hour  of  her 
great  need.  It  has  been  acknowledged  that  .'but  for  the 
timely  and  powerful  help  of  the  Indian  contingent  the 
fortunes  of  the  war  would  have  been  very  adversely 
affected  in  France  towards  the  end  of  1914.  It  is  also 
indisputable  that  but  for  India's  splendid  rally.  British 
prestige  would  have  suffered  irretrievably  in  the  East- 
In  view  of  this  achievement  of  which  any  nation  may 
be  proud,  Indians  ask  what  reason  is  there  for  England 
not  permitting  them  even  partly  to  manage  their 
domestic  affairs  now  as  Canada  and  Australia  and  the 
other  self-governing  British  Colonies  do.  Mr.  Montagu 
and  Lord  Chelmsford  have  taken  full  note  of  the  effects 
of  the  war  on  India.  They  have  observed  : — "  The  war 
•has  given  to  India  a  new  sense  of  self-eateam."  She 
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has  in  the  words  of  Sir  Satyendra  Sinha,  "  a  feeling  of 
profound  pride  that  she  has  not  fallen  behind  other 
portions  of  the  British  Empire  but  has  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  them-  in  the  hour  of  their  sorest 
trial."  She  feels  that  she  has  been  tried  and  nob  found 
wanting,  that  thereby  her  status  has  bean  raised,  and 
that  it  is  only  her  due  that  her  higher  status  should  be 
recognized  by  Great  Britain  and  the  world  at  large." 
They  have  further  noted  thab  "  the  war  has  come  to  be 
regarded  more  and  more  clearly  as  a  struggle  between 
liberty  and  despotism,  a  struggle  for  the  right  of  small 
nations  and  for  the  right  of  all  people,  to  rule  their  own 
'destinies,"  that  "  attention  is  repeatedly  called  to  the  faofe 
that  in  Europe  Britain  is  fighting  *on  the  side  of  liberty, 
and  it  is  urged  that  Britain  cannot  deny  to  the  people  of 
India  that  for  which  she  is  herself  fighting  in  Europe  and 
in  the  fight  for  which  she  h&s  been  helped  by  India's 
blood  and  treasure. ..The  speeches  of  English  and  Ame- 
rican statesmen,  proclaiming  the  necessity  for  destroying 
German  militarism,  and  for  conceding  the  right  of  self- 
determination  to  the  nations  have  had  much  effect  upon 
political  opinion  in  India  and  have  contributed  to  give 
new  force  and  vitality  to  the  demand  for  self-government 
which  was  making  itself  more  and  more  widely  beard 
among  the  progressive  section  of  the  people."  This 
clear  and  correct  statement,  for  which  Mr.  Montagu  and 
Lord  Chelmsford  are  entitled  to  our  thanks,  should 
have  led  one  to  expect  that  they  would  recommend  the 
introduction  of  a  substantial  measure  of  responsible 
government  in  India,  which  would  mark  a  clear  recogni- 
tion of  her  higher  status  as  'also  of  the  principle  of  self- 
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determination.  Bub  their  proposals  fall  far  short  of  that. 
It  ie  surprising  that  after  taking  a  full  survey  of  the  situa- 
tion, they  could  come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  this  period 
of  the  day  Indiana  would  he  BHtipfied  with  proposals  of 
reform  which  will  not  give  them  a  real  and  potential 
yoice  in  the  administration  of  their  country's  affairs,  in 
the  Central  as  well  as  in  the  Provincial  Governor 

THE   INTERESTS  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY 
MERCHANTS   AND  PUBLIC   SERVANTS 

22.  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmsford  have  per- 
suaded themselves  that  Indians  are  not  yet  fit  for  such  a 
measure.  But  they  cannot  parsuade  Indians  to  agree 
with  them.  I  have  already  dealt  with  the  principal 
grounds  upon  which  they  have  based  their  conclusions. 
I  have  given  sufficient  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the 
interests  of  the  ryot  will  not  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
educated  Indians,  I  have  shown  that  neither  educa- 
tional backwardness  nor  differences  of  religion,  race 
and  caste  stand  in  the  way  of  reform.  I  am  bound  to 
add  that  Indians  will  resent  the  further  suggestion 
that  if  power  were  transferred  to  them,  the  interests  of 
missionaries,  foreign  merchants,  and  of  foreigners  in 
the  service  of  India  would  suffer.  Educated  Indians 
have  not  shown  any  hostility  towards  missionaries.  On 
the  contrary  they  have  pulled  very  well  with  many  of 
them.  But  the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord 
Chelmsford  to  place  the  interests  of  persons  who  pro- 
fessedly come  to  this  country  to  convert  its  people 
from  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  scale  against 
13 
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the  demands  of  the  country  for  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  self-government,  so  vital  to  national  life  and 
growth,  will  supply  to  unprejudiced  minds  a  new 
argument  in  favour  of  home  rule,  It  is  equally  unjust 
to  the  people  of  this  country  to  suggest  that  if  they 
got  power  they  might  use  it  to  the  injury  of  foreign 
merchants  and  public  servants.  Have  not  the  relations 
of  the  foreign  merchants  with  Indians  at  ail  important 
centres  of  industry,  been  uniformly  of  good  will  and 
fair  dealing  ?  What  reason  is  there  then  to  he  found  in 
fact  to  justify  the  apprehension  that  if  Indians  got  power 
they  would  indulge  in  any  "  prejudiced  attack"  on,  or 
allow  any  "  privileged  competition"  against,  any  exist- 
ing industry  ?  That  they  will  be  so  foolish  as  to  jeopar- 
dise their  country's  enormous  trade— import  and  export 
— by  giving  any  just  cause  for  complaint  to  the  foreign 
merchant,  whom  they  cannot  replace  for  a  long  time? 
That  they  will  not  have  the  sense  GO  recognise  that  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  that  trade  demands 
nothing  more  urgently  than  that  no  foreigner  should 
have  a  suspicion  of  any  but  fair  and  honourable  treat- 
ment at  their  bauds?  As  regards  the  public  servant, 
what  reason  again  is  thare  to  doubt  that  he  may  not  be 
supported  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  his  functions 
or  that  "  the  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  or  implied 
in  the  conditions  of  his  employment  "  may  be  tampered 
with  by  the  Government  if  Indians  got  a  share  in  it  ?  Is 
there  any  reasonable  ground  for  apprehending  that 
Indians,  representing  the  best  elements  of  Indian  society, 
will  ever  think  foattempting  to  break  covenants  which 
btjte  been  solemnly  made  on  their  behalf?  Will  that 
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fee  the  way  in  which  they  would  expert  to  attract  the 
foreign  expert  and  technically  trained  man  whom  it  will 
be  necessary  in  their  own  interest  no  invite  to  help  them 
for  many  a  year  to  oome  ?  Clearly  these  appreheneionB 
are  not  justified. 

SOME  'IMPORTANT  CONDITIONS  INSUFFICIENTLY 
APPRKCIATBD. 

23.  I  fear  that  in  dealing  with  the  questions  noted 
above  as  well  as  with  many  others,  one,  all-important 
condition  of  the  problem  had  not  received  sufficient 
consideration.  It  is  this  that  even  if  the  full  measure  of 
self-government;  which  we  Indians  have  asked  for  is 
conceded,  the  existing  system  of  administration  will 
not  be  torn  up  by  the  roots.  The  Executive  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  be  predominantly  European.  It 
will  still  have  the  daaUive  voice  in  all  matters  of  ad- 
ministration. The  entire  edifice  of  administration  which 
has  been  buib  up  in  a  hundred  years  will  remain  un- 
shaken. The  administration  of  justice  will  continue  to 
remain  under  the  High  Courts.  The  existing  body  of 
laws  will  remain  in  force.  Even  if  a  new  legislature 
should  wane  to  alter  or  repeal  an  Act,  io  will  not;  be  in 
its  power  to  do  so  until  the  head  of  the  Government 
should  give  his  consent  to  the  measure  by  which  ID  may 
be  sought  to  do  it.  The  service  will  continue  to  be 
manned  by  the  present  incumbent*,  and,  even,  if  fifty  per 
cent,  of  tho  highar  appointments  should  be  filled  up  in 
India  in  tha  future,  it  will  be  long,  very  long,  before  the 
services  will  be  half-Indianised.  Theae  facts  contain  iu 
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themselves  a  guarantee,  which  cannot  fail,  that  the  new 
order  of  things  which  may  be  ushered  will  nob  lead  to 
any  catastrophe  to  any  existing  interests.  And  they 
ought  to  inspire  courage  and  confidence  in  Englishmen 
7n  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  a  real 
measure  of  self-government  in  India. 

NEED   FOB   MAKING   INDIA  SELF-SUPPORTING. 

24.  There  is  another  vital  condition,  newly  corns 
into  existence  which  demands  serious  consideration, 
The  war  has  forcibly  drawn  attention  to  the  dangers  to 
which  India  is  exposed,  in  its  present;  condition,  both 
industrially  and  politically.  It  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
thankfulness  that  we  have  got  on  so  far  as  we  have 
done,  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  we  ehall  get  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter  with  equal  good  luck.  Let  us  also 
hope  that  this  devastating  war  will  soon  end,  and 
that  the  peace  which  will  follow  will  endure  for  a  long 
time.  But  it  will  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  states- 
manship to  build  entirely  upon  such  a  hope.  It  will  he 
safer  to  think  that  it  may  be  falsified  and  that  there 
may  be  another  war  within  ten  years  or  so,  and  to  be 
prepared  for  it.  But  how  to  be  prepared  for  it  ?  That* 
is  the  question.  The  learned  authors  say  that  "the 
war  has  thrown  strong  light  on  the  military  im- 
portance of  economic  development.  We  know  that  the 
possibility  of  sea  communications  being  temporarily 
interrupted  forces  us  to  rely  o.n  India  as  an  ordnance  base 
for  protective  operations  in  the  Eastern  theatres  of  war." 
This  is  true,  but  the  experience  of  the  war  has  showo 
more  than  this.  It  has  shown  that  not  only  should  India 
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become  self-supporting  in  the  master  of  forging  weapons  of 
defence  and  offence, bob  that  India's  «ony  should  be  Vrained 
to  use  those  weapons  in  larger  numbers  and  in  better 
ways  tbau  heretofore.  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmfl- 
ford  have  noted  the  importance  of  this  question,  but  they 
have  naturally  left)  it  for  consideration  hereafter  with  the 
note  that;  "  it  must  be  faced  and  settled."  It  is  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  settled  soon  and  rightly,  that 
both  in  the  interest  of  India  and  of  England,  English 
statesmen  will  realise  that  India's  safety  in  the  future  will 
depend,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  past,  upon 
her  own  sons  being  as  well  trained  and  equipped  to  fight) 
as  are  the 'sons  of  the  countries  that  surround  her — of 
Afganistan,  of  Persia,  of  Turkey— and  of  Japan.  This 
demands  that  England  should  make  up  her  mind  to 
treat  India  now  not  as  a  trusty  dependant  but  as  a 
trusted  partner,  and  to  admit  her  sons  on  a  footing  of 
.perfect  equality  with  Englishmen  to  all  branches  and 
grades  of  the  Military  service,  on  land,  on  the  sea  and 
in  the  air.  Both  justice  and  expediency  demand  that 
Indians  should  be  treated  by  Englishmen  as  comrades 
in  arms  in  the  full  sense  of  the  expression,  and  thafc 
they  should  be  trained  as  Englishmen  are  trained  for 
all  branches  of  the  service,  superior  as  well  as  inferior. 
But  the  very  grudging  manner  in  which,  after  nearly 
half  a  century  of  agitation  and  after  four  years  of  this 
dreadful  war,  the  question  of  throwing  the  King's  Com- 
missions open  to  Indians  has  been  dealt  with  makes 
one  despair  of  the  claims  of  Indians  to  be  fitted  for  the 
defence  of  their  country,  being  justly  dealt  with  until  a 
substantial  measure  of  political  power  is  enjoyed  by 
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Indians.  Political  fifcatuR  depends  upon  polibioal  power, 
Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmeford  said  in  their  report 
thai!  the  importance  of  the  question  of  British  Commis- 
sions outweighs  in  the  eyes  of  India  all  others.  They 
recommended  that  a  considerable  number  of  Commis- 
sions should  now  be  thrown  open  to  Indians.  There 
were  2,689  officers  of  the  British  Army  serving  in  India 
in  1914-15,  and  2,771  of  the  Indian  Army,  or  5,560  in  all. 
It  is  estimated  that  for  fche  new  army  of  half  a  million 
about  fifteen  thousand  officers  will  be  required.  But  the 
Government  of  India  have  decided,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Bight  Hon'ble  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India( 
to  nominate  only  ten  Indian  gentlemen  annually  during 
the  war  for  Oadetships  at  the  Boyal  Military  College  at 
Sandhurst,  and  to  offer  a  certain  number  of  temporary 
King's  Commissions  in  the  Indian  army  to  selected  can- 
didates nominated  partly  from  civil  life  and  partly  from 
the  army.  No  number  has  baen  fixed  for  Commissions 
which  are  to  be  granted  under  any  of  the  headings  (l), 
(2)  or  (3).  Indians  had  hoped  (shaft  this  question  of 
Commissions  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  broader  spirit. 
They  naturally  think  that  adequate  justice  has  not  been 
done  to  their  claims,  and  they  feel  keenly  disappointed. 
But  this  attitude  towards  Indians  will  persist  until 
Indians  come  to  exercise  power  in  the  administration  of 
their  country. 

FISCAL   AUTONOMY. 

25.  There  is  ye<J  another  condition  of  the  problem  of 
outstanding  importance  which  demands  attention,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  fiscal  autonomy.  Mr.  Montagu 
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aud  Lord  Ghelmsford  have  noted  the  weakueas  cf  India's 
economic  position  and  also  the  keenness  of  the 
desiro  of  Indians  to  improve  it.  They  have  recognised 
that  economic,  political  and  military  considerations,  all 
equally  demand  the  industrial  development  of  Inch*. 
They  truly  say  that  they  "  cannot  measure  the  aooeea 
of  strength  which  an  industrialised  India  would  bring 
to  the  power  of  the  Empire."  They  observe  that  "  aft»er 
the  war  the  need  for  industrial  development;  will  he 
all  the  greater  unless  India  is  to  become  \\  mere 
dumping-ground  for  the  manufactures  of  foreign  nations 
which  will  then  he  competing  for  t;he  markets  on  which 
their  political  strength  so  perceptibly  depends."  They 
note  that  the  question  of  the  Indian  tariff  is  connected 
intimately  with  the  mater  of  industries.  Wa  are  grate- 
ful to  them  for  having  put  forward  the  views  of  educat- 
ed Indians  on  this  important  subject.  Toey  have 
pointed  out  that  "  educated  Indian  opinion  ardently 
desires  a  tariff,". ..that  "  there  is  a  real  and  keen  desire 
for  fiscal  autonomy,"  that  the  educated  Indiaa  believes 
that  as  long  as  Englishmen  will  continue  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  tariff  for  him,  they  will  decide  in  the 
interests  of  England  and  not  according  to  big  wishes,  as 
is  shown  by  the  debate  on  the  Cotton  Excise  duty  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  have  assumed  with  satisfac- 
tion that  when  the  fiscal  relations  of  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  and  the  rest  of  the  world  come  to  be  considered 
by  an  Imperial  Conference,  "India  will  be  adequately 
represented  there."  But  how  ?  By  the  domination  of  an 
Indian  by  the  Viceroy,  as  in  the  last  two  years  ?  It  is 
well-known  that  Indian  public  opinion  is  not  satisfied 
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with  such  nomination.  And  apart  from  that,  whose  views 
is  such  a  nominee  bo  represent  at  tha  Conference,  fche 
Viceroy's  or  those  of  the  Governor-Ganaral-in-Gounoil  or 
hig«own  ?  If  of  the  former,  it  will  be  a  misuse  of  language 
to  say  that  the  people  of  India  are  represented  at  the 
Conference.  If  the  latter,  will  the  Government  of  India 
be  willing  to  be  bound  in  suoh  an  important  matter  as  the 
question  of  tariffs  by  the  independent  opinion  of  their  own 
nominee  selected  without  the  support  of  the  IndianLegisla- 
tive  Council  ?  The  position  will  be  quite  anomalous.  If  the 
representation  of  India  is  to  ba  a  reality,  the  only  course 
'which  should  be  followed  is  to  ask  the  Indian  members  of 
the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  (or  of  the  Imperial  and 
Provincial  Legislative  Councils)  to  recommend  a  person 
for  nomination  by  the  Government  of  India  as  India's 
representative  at  the  Conference.  Such  a  representative 
will  of  course  ascertain  and  voice  the  considered  opinion 
of  those  to  whom  he  will  owe  his  appointment,  to  whom 
be  will  hold  himself  primarily  responsible ;  and  the* 
Government  of  India  must  hj  prepared  to  aeoepfc 
euch^  opinion  as  its  own,  or  the  idea  of  having 
India  represented  at  the  Conference  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  experiment  tried  of  subjecting  her 
people  to  a  policy  laid  down  by  representatives  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  without  consult' 
ing  Indians.  In  view  of  the  practice  established  during 
the  last  two  years,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  suoh 
a  proposal  will  not  ba  entertained  for  a  moment.  Power, 
then,  must  be  given  to  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  the  Central  Government  of  India  to  direct  the  policy 
of  the  Indian  Government  in  this  matter,  and  the 
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proposals  of  Mr.  Montagu  aod  Lori  Ghelmsford  must 
be  expanded  in  this  direction.  A*  the  proposals  stand, 
they  will  not  give  any  such  power.  As  fche  author?  them- 
selves have  observed  :  "The  changes  which  we  propone 
in  the  Government  of  India  will  still  leave  the  settle- 
ment of  India's  tariff  in  the  hands  of  a  Government 
amenable  to  Parliament  and  tin  Secretary  of  State." 
This  means  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India 
will  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. For  all  the  reasons  whioh  they  have  given,  and 
which  1  have  added,  this  will  be  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
Tbe  development  of  Indian  industries  is  a  matter  of 
vital  national  importance  to  India.  It  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  Government  of  India  having  the 
power  and  the  will  to  impose  such  tariffs  as  may  be 
considered  to  be  necessary  either  for  revenue  or  for  the 
protection  of  her  industries  from  powerful  foreign  com- 
petition. But  what  will  the  Government  of  India  stand 
for  in  this  all-important  matter  if  it  is  not  to  express 
and  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people  of  India,  speaking 
through  their  elected  representatives  in  the  Legislative 
Council  ?  The  Government  of  India  responsible  to 
Parliament  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  can  only  go 
so  far  as  it  is  permitted  by  them  and  no  farther.  It  is 
only  a  Government  of  India  responsible  to  the  people 
of  India  that  can  be  expected  to  adopt  the  policy 
which  their  interests  demand.  In  a  matter  of  such 
vital  concern  to  the  people,  where  the  disadvantages, 
temporary  though  they  may  be,  of  a  policv  of 
•tariffs,  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  people,  the'  Gov- 
ernment cannot  speak  with  even  moral  force  unless 
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it  speaks  in  conformity  with  their  ascertained  wisher 
and  opinions.  If  the  view  presented  above  is  correct, 
then  it  follows  that  if  the  industrial  development  of 
India  is  to  have  a  fair  future,  fisoal  autonomy  must  be 
granted  to  India,  and  that  if  it  is,  power  must  be  given 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people  io  the  Central 
Government  to  lay  down  the  policy  which  the  Executive 
is  to  carry  out. 

26.  I  have  discussed  the  conditions  of  the  problem  at 
some  length  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  recommenda- 
tions which  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Oheimsford  have 
made,  have  been  determined  and  limited  by  the  views 
they  have  taken  of  those  conditions.  They  themselves 
have  said :"  Toe  considerations  of  which  we  took  note 
in  Chapter  VI  forbid  us  immediately  to  hand  over  com- 
plete responsibility."  It  is  therefore  that  they  decid- 
ed to  proceed  by  transferring  responsibility  for  certain 
fuuctious  of  Government*  while  reserving  confirol  .over 
others.  I  hope  I  have  shown  that  they  have  taken 
an  exaggerated  view  of  the  difficulties  of  the  problem, 
and  have  under-estimated  the  value  of  the  conditions 
which  call  for  or  favour  tha  introduction  of  a  substantial 
measure  of  responsible  government*.  I  have  aUo  showu 
that  they  have  not  given  due  weight  to  the  conditions 
created  by  the  war — the  part  which  India  has  played  in 
the  war,  and  the  needs  of  her  situation  in  the  immediate 
future  as  disclosed  by  the  war.  If  in  the  light  of  these 
considerations  their  view  of  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
blem requires  to  bo  revised,  ifc  follows  that  the  proposals 
which  they  have  made  must  needs  undergo  large 
modifications  and  expansion.  It  is  evident  that  !>he 
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terms  of  the  anaouncemeDt  of  the  20ch  August  last  also 
imposed  a  severe  constraint  upon  them.  They  seem  to 
have  convinced  themselves  early  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  of  that  announcement,  as  t'jey  interpreted  it  and 
then  unconsciously  to  have  given  special  weight  to  poiuta 
wbioh  supported  that  policy.  The  distinguished  authors 
appear  to  have  been  partly  conscious  of  this.  For  after 
emphasising  the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  they  proceed 
to  justify  their  doing  so.  They  say  :  "  Why  have  we 
tried  to  describe  the  complexities  of  the  task  before  u«, 
and  in  particular  why  have  we  laid  stress  upon  th« 
existence  of  silent  depths  through  which  the  cry  of  the 
press  and  the  platform  never  rings  ?  In  the  first  place  of 
course  we  wish  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  these 
factors  in  considering  the  time  necessary  for  the  complete 
attainment  of  responsible  government  in  a  country  in 
which,  in  spite  of  rapid  processes  of  growth,  so  great  a 
majority  of  the  people  do  not  ask  for  it  and  are  nob 
yet  fitted  for  it.  But  our  chief  purpose  is  more  impor- 
tant than  this.  We  desired  to  test  the  wisdom  of  the 
announcement  of  August  20uh.  If  we  have  conceded 
all  that  can  fairly  be  said  as  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
task  before  U8,  then  the  policy  which  has  been  laid 
down  can  be  judged  in  the-  light  of  all  the  facts. ...We 
beliove  that  the  announcement  of  August  20  was  right 
aad  wise,  and  that  the  policy  whioii  it  embodies  i& 
only  possible  policy  for  India."  If,  as  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show,  the  facts  have  not  bujn  uonv 
appreciated,  the  conclusions  de^ucj.i  from  them  CH* 
ba  right.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  policy  of  the 
aanouaoameub  so  far  as  it  lays  down  that  complete 
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responsible  government  should  be  established  in  India 
not  at  one  bound  but  by  stages.  But  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  view  that  ib  necessarily  demands  that  those 
stages  shall  be  many  and  that  they  shall  be  reached  in 
a  long  period  of  time.  If  that  were  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  policy  of  the  announcement,  and  if  that 
announcement  stood  in  tha  way  of  the  needed  measure 
of  reform,  the  difficulty  must  be  sieved  by  a  more  liberal 
'Pronouncement.  Tne  people  of  India  had  no  voice  in 
determining  the  language  of  the  announcement  of  August 
20,  and  the  cause  of  Indian  reform  must  not  be  prejudiced 
by  is,  But  I  maintain  that  there  is  nothing  in  that 
announcement  which  stands  in  the  way  of  a  substantial 
measure  of  responsible  government  being  introduced  as 
the  first  step  towards  the  goal.  We  have  urged  that  the 
Congress-League  scheme  should  be  that  first  step.  But 
if  that  is  not  to  be,  the  proposals  under  consideration 
must  yet  ba  expanded  and  modified  to  become  adequate 
to  meab  the  requirements  of  the  siouation.  I  will  indicate 
below  the  main  directions  in  which,  in  ray  opinion,  the 
proposals  should  ba  modified  and  expanded. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MODIFICATION  AND  EXPANSION. 

27.  (l)  The  many  qualifying  conditions  contained 
in  the  pronouncement  of  August  20,  created  a  suspicion 
in  the  minda  of  Indians  that  though  His  Majesty's 
Government  had  declared  responsible  government  to  be 
the  goal  of  British  Policy  in  India,  the  intention  was  that 
this  goal  should  be  reached  only  after  a  very  lorig  time. 
T  be  proposals  of  Mr.  Montagu  and  LDrd  Chelmsford 
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baaed  on  thab  pronouncement  tend  to  confirm  thab 
suspicion.  They  have  proposed  a  very  limited  and 
qualified  measure  of  responsible  government  for  the 
provinces  to  start  with,  and  as  regards  future  develop- 
ment;, they  guard  themselves  by  saying  that  their  proposal 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  ten  years  after  the 
new  Act,  should  not  be  taken  as  implying  that  there  can 
be  established  by  chat  time,  complete  responsible  govern- 
ment in  the  Provinces.  They  say  that  the  reasons  thab 
make  complete  responsibility  at  present  impossible  are 
likely  to  continue  operative  in  some  degree  even  after  * 
decade.  As  regards  the  Government  of  India,  they  are  not 
prepared,  without  experience  of  the  results  of  their  pro- 
posals relating  to  the  provinces,  to  effect  changes  in 
it.  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  these  vieys.  I  think 
the  needs  of  the  country  demand  that  provincial  Govern, 
merits  should  be  made  autonomous  at  once,  and  that 
a  period  of  time  should  be  fixed  within  which  complete 
responsible  government  is  to  be  established  in  the 
Central  Government  of  India.  Even  if  twenty  years 
were  fixed  as  the  outside  limit,  we  sh&ll  know  where  we 
stand.  Among  Indians  many  will  regard  it  too  long  a 
period  ;  among  Europeans,  many  will  consider  it  too  short, 
But  twenty  years  is  in  all  conscience  long  enough  time 
within  which  to  prepare  this  country,  with  all  the  pro- 
grass  that  stands  behind  it,  and  with  all  the  advantages 
of  a  well-organised  and  well-established  administration, 
to  bear  the  full  burden  of  the  new  responsibility.  The 
history  of  other  countries  supports  the  view  that  in  thig 
period  education  can  be  made  universal,  industries  can 
be  developed,  BO  as  to  make  India  self-sufticienb  both  jQ 
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respeob  of  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  people  and  also  in 
respect  of  military  requirements,  and  Indians  can  be 
trained  in  sufficient  numbers  to  officer  the  Indian  army 
and  to  take  their  proper  places  alongside  of  their  British 
fellow- subjects  in  the  service  of  the  country  and  the  King- 
Emperor.  The  great  advantage  of  the  proposal  would  be 
that  every  one  concerned  will  know  that  the  journey  to 
the  goal  has  to  be  completed  within  the  time  specified, 
and  the  progress  towards  it  will  be  better  regulated  and 
assured.  If  this  suggestion  is  accepted,  it  should  be 
stated  in  the  statute  which  is  being  drafted  in  England, 
that  it  is  intended  that  full  responsible  government  should 
be  established  in  India  within  a  period  not  exceeding 
twenty  years,  This  will  remove  a  lot  of  misapprehen- 
sion and  facilitate  agreement  on  many  matters. 

(2)  My  second  suggestion  is  that,  it  being  definitely 
settled  that  responsible  government  is  to  be  established 
within  a  specified  time  adequate  provision  should  be 
made  at  once  for  training  Indians  in  India  for  admis- 
sion to  the  extent  of  half  the  number,  at  present,  of 
offices  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service,  military 
fis  well  as  civil,  provided  they  pass  the  prescribed 
tests.  These  tests  should  of  course  be  the  same  for 
them  as  for  their  English  fellow-subjects.  We  should 
feel  thankful  to  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmsford 
for  their  recommendations  on  this  subject.  .But  the 
percentage  of  recruitment  in  India  which  they  have 
proposed  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  is  low  ;  it  should 
be  raised  to  50  per  cent.  As  regards  military  service, 
they  have  recommended  that  'a  considerable  number 
of  Commissions  should  now  be  given  to  Indians?'  But 
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it  ia  high  time    that    half    the   number    of  commissions 
should  be  thrown  open  to    Indians,    subject   of  course 
to  the  essential  condition  that  they  pass    the    prescribed 
tests.     This  will  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  a    large    order. 
But;  a  little  consideration   will  show  chat  it  ia  not    so. 
This  wicked  war  has  taken  a  sadly  heavy  toll  of   British 
officers.      The     Universities    of     the    United    Kingdom 
have    covered  themselves   with    undying  glory    by  the 
contributions  they    have   made    to  it.     But  their  losses 
have  been  appalling  ;  and  in  the  years  that  lie  before  ua 
they  will  be   called   upon    to   supply  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  captains    to     the  various    branches    of    national 
activity  which  will  be  set  up    after  the   war.     It  is   per- 
missible to  think  therefore   that  the  demand  upon  them 
for  officers   for  the  army  will   be  greater  than  they  will 
be  able  to  meet.  Besides  owing  to  the  tremendous  wastage 
of    officers    during    the    war    and  the  greater  demands 
of  the  army  of  the  future,     a    much  larger  number  of 
youths  will  have  to    be  put  under  training,    than  used 
to  be    before    the    war.     These    considerations  enforce 
the  claims  of   Indian  youths  to  be  admitted  in  sufficient 
numbers  for  training  aa  officers  in  the  Indian  army,     it 
will   be  both  unwise  arid  unjust  not    to  recognise  and 
encourage  these  claims  to  the  full.     Lab  an  equal  number 
of    Indian    and    English    youths    be    admitted    into    the 
colleges  at  Quetta  and  Wellington,  and  let  them  undergo 
the  name  training  and  tests  together.     The  mutual  confi- 
dence and  friendships   which  will  grow  between   them 
there  will  be  assets  of  inestimable  value  to  the  cau.su  of 
the  empire.     Similarly   let  it  be   provided   that  Indiana 
should  be  trained  for  and  admitted  to  every  other  branch 
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of  the  N>wy  and  bho  Army,  including  the  air-service. 
These  measures  will  furnish  the  most  convincing  proof 
to  Indians  that  England  means  to  treat  India  in  future 
as  a  partner  and  not  as  a  dependency. 

PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT. 

28.  I  have  said  that  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Chelms- 
ford  have  pub  an  unduly  strict  interpretation  on  the  terms 
of  the  pronouncement  of  August  20th.  It  is  due  to 
them  at  the  same  time  to  say  that,  consistently  with 
that  interpretation,  they  have  proposed  to  introduce  an 
element  of  real  responsibility  to  the  people  in  the  pro- 
vincial Governments  which  they  have  recommended. 
They  have  proposed  that  the  transferred  subjects 
shall  be  in  the  charge  of  a  minister  or  ministers  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Governor  from  among  the  elected 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  ;  that  such  ministers 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  the  Legislative 
Councils  ;  that  the  ministers,  together  with  the  Gover- 
nor, should  form  the  administration  with  regard  to  these 
subjects ;  that  on  such  subjects  the  decisions  of  the 
ministers  should  be  final,  subject  only  to  the  Governor's 
advice  and  control.  They  have  said  that  they  expect 
the  Governor  to  refuse  assent  to  the  proposals  of  his 
ministers  only  when  the  consequence  of  acquiescence 
would  clearly  be  serious,  or  when  they  are  clearly  seen1 
to  be  the  result  of  inexperience.  They  do  not  intend 
that  the  Governor  should  be  in  a  position  to  refuse  assent 
at  discretion  to  all  his  ministers'  proposals.  This  is  the 
best  part  of  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord 
Chelmsford  for  which  I  offer  thanks  to  them.  It  would 
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give  the  ministers  more  power  and  responsibility  with 
regard  to  '  transferred  subjects  '  than  they  would  have  had 
under  the  Congress- League  scheme.  Bub  it  is  weighed 
by  various  conditions  and  it  requires  to  be  improved.  ID 
the  first  place  in  should  be  provided  that  the  elected 
member  or  members  to  he  nominated  by  the  Governor 
shall  be  selected  from  amon^  the  firs*  few  men  who 
command  the  largest  measure  of  confidence  of  their 
fellow-members.  Appointment  by  election  having  be»n 
negatived,  the  best  course  to  follow  will  probably  be 
that  the  appoint  men  ft  should  be  made  from  among 
a  panel  of  three  or  four  recommended  by  the  elected 
members,  Though  it  will  limit  the  field  of  seleo- 
tion,  still  it  would  leave  the  selection  to  the  Governor 
But  it  will  at  the  same  time  ensure  that  the  Governor 
shall  not  select  a  man,  who,  though  he  is  an  elected 
member,  is  not  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  Council. 

29.  The  second  point  is  that  the   ministers    should 
be  members    of  the    Executive    Council    and   not  merely 
of  the  Executive  Government.     The  distinction  between 
the  Executive  Government  and   the   Executive    Council 
should    be    abolished.     Dividing    the    Government*    into 
what  the  authors  themselves   point  out  will,  in  effect,  be 
two    committees     with    different     responsibilities,     will 
weaken  the  power   and  responsibility  of  the  administra- 
tion for  promoting  the  welfare  of  -:the  province.     In  fact 
the  division  of  subjects  into  '  transferred  '   and   reserved  ' 
subjects  requires  to  be  reconsidered,  but  of    this   further 
on. 

30.  Under  the  arrangements  proposed,  it  would  real 
with  the  Governor  to  decide  whether  to  call  a  meeting 
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of  his  whole  Government  or  of  either  park  of  it-  The 
actual  decision  on  a  *  transferred  subject '  would  be  taken 
by  the  Governor  and  his  minister;  the  action  to  be 
taken  on  a  'reserved  subject*  would  be  taken  by  the 
Governor  and  the  other  members  of  his  Executive 
Council.  At  a  meeting  of  the  whole  Government,  when 
it  would  be  called,  there  would  never  be  any  question  of 
voting,  for  the  decision  would  be  left  to  that  part  cf  the 
Government  which  will  be  responsible  for  the  particular 
subject  involved,  Under  this  arrangement  the  Executive 
Council  will  be  practically  relieved  of  ail  responsibility 
relating  to  '  transferred  subjects.'  The  entire  blame 
for  the  want  of  adequate  progress  in  the  matter  of  the 
'  transferred  subjects'  will  be  thrown  upon  the  minister 
or  ministers. 

31.  Nor  will  the  financial  arrangements  proposed 
under  this  system  be  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  transferred  services.  In  the  first  place  it  is  laid 
down  as  a  postulate  that  so  long  as  the  Governor-in- 
Counoil  is  responsible  for  'reserved  subjects '  he  must 
have  power  f-o  decide  what  revenue  he  requires.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  provincial  budget  should  be  framed 
by  the  Executive  Government  as  a  whole.  The  first 
charge  on  provincial  revenues  will  be  the  contribution 
to  the  Government  of  India ;  and  after  that  the 
supply  for  the  '  reserved  subject '  will  have  priority. 
The  remainder  of  the  revenue  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  ministers  for  the  purposes  of  the  '  transferred 
subjects-'  If  such  residue  is  not  sufficient  for  their 
ueede,  it  will  be  open  to  the  ministers  to  suggest  extra 
taxation,  either  within  the  schedule  of  permissible  pro- 
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Tincial  taxation,  or  by  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  some  tax  not  included  in  the 
schedule.  It  is  said  that  the  question  of  new  taxation 
will  be  decided  by  the  Governor  and  the  ministers. 
But  it  is  olear  that  the  responsibility  for  proposing  the 
taxation  will  really  lie  upon  the  latter.  Thu  Executive 
Government  as  a  whole  will  not  be  responsible  for  the 
proposal.  The  distinguished  authors  recognise  that  new 
taxation  will  be  necessary  for  no  conceivable  economics, 
Bay  they,  can  finance  the  new  developments  which  are  to 
be  anticipated.  Why  then  should  the  responsibility  for 
new  taxation,  to  which  a  certain  odium  attaches  in  the 
-best  of  circumstances,  be  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
ministers  alone  and  not  upon  the  Government  of  the  pro- 
vince as  a  whole.  The  proposed  arrangement  is  unfair. 
The  responsibility  for  developing  '  transferred  subj^cSs  '  is 
to  be  placed  upon  the  ministers.  The  power  of  deciding 
*  what;  part  of  the  revenues  shall  be  allotted  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  responsibility  is  to  be  retained  iu  the 
hands  of  the  Governor-in- Council.  Power  is  given 
to  the  ministers  to  propose  additional  taxation,  bub 
be  is  not  to  be  supported  in  the  exercise  of  that 
power  by  the  collective  responsibility  of  the  Executive 
Government.  Proposals  for  new  taxation  are  seldom 
popular.  When  such  proposals  will  be  put  forward 
without  the  support  of  the  Government  as  a  whole,  the 
chances  of  their  being  accepted  by  the  legislature  will  bo 
seriously  affected.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Legislative 
Council  should  have  no  option  but  to  submit  to  the. 
proposal  of  the  Governor-in-Council  with  reg-.rd  to 
expenditure  on  '  reserved  subjects'.  Tuis  is  not  oalca- 
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lated  to  promote  a  willingness  in  it  to  agree  to  new  pro- 
posals for  taxation  even  for '  transferred  subjects'.  It 
ie  evident  that  the  prospects  of  such  subjects  boiug 
properly  financed  are  fur  from  satisfactory.  Nor  are  the 
prospects  of  the  success  of  this  part  of  the  proposals 
as  a  whole  more  assuring.  The  position  of  the  uaiuifatera 
will  be  unenviable.  They  must  either  bear  the  blame 
of  failure  to  promote  progress  in  their  departments 
or  they  must  expose  themselves  to  the  odium  of  propos- 
ing new  taxation  without  having  the  power  to  deal  wifch 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  as  a  whole. 

32.  Under  existing  arrangements,  it  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  by  whose  authority  allotments  for  different 
subjects  are  made.  Under  the  proposed  arrangements, 
this  power  will  be  left  to  the  Governor-in-Council. 
Under  it  both  the  ministers  and  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cils will  be  liable  to  be  compelled  to  accept  allotments 
for  the  reserved  subjects  with  which  they  do  nob  agree, 
and  they  have  no  right  of  appeal  even  to  the  Govern- 
ment cf  India.  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Cheimsford 
bold  out:  the  solace  to  the  ministers  as  well  as  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  that  a  periodic  Commission  shall 
review  the  proceedings  of  the  Governor- in- Council,  and 
that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of  arguing  before  the 
Commission  that  reserved  subjects  have  been  extrava- 
gantly administered.  The  Commission  is  to  come  once 
in  twelve  years.  An  opportunity  for  arguing  before  U 
against  the  dead  decisions  of  the  Governor-in  Council 
can  have  little  practical  value.  An  arrangement  more 
disadvantageous  to  the  cause  of  popular  Government} 
could  hardly  be  conceived.  I  am  surprised  that  its 
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obvious   defect    did    not  lead  the   distinguished  authors 
to  reject  it. 

33.  The  entire  question  of  a  division  between  trans- 
ferred and  reserved  subjects  may  be  considered  here. 
The  raison  d'etre,  of  such  division,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmsford,  is  that  'complete  res- 
ponsibility for  the  Government  cannot  be  given  imme- 
diately without  inviting  a  breakdown,  and  some  res- 
ponsibility must  be  given  at  once  if  our  scheme  is  to 
have  any  value.'  On  this  ground  they  have  proposed 
that  'certain  hdadd  of  business  should  be  retained  under 
official  and  certain  others  rnvie  over  to  popular  control.' 
Tney  have  proposed  that  a  Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  decide  what  subjects  should  be  transferred 
for  administration  by  the  ministers,  They  have  indicat- 
ed the  principle  on  which  the  list  should  be  prepared, 
and  they  say  that  in  pursuance  of  this  principle  we 
should  not  expect  to  find  that  departments  primarily 
concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  were 
transferred.  Nor  should  we  expect  the  transfer  of 
matters  which  vitally  affect  the  well-being  of  the  masses 
who  may  not  be  adequately  represented  in  the  new 
Councils,  buch,  for  example,  as  questions  of  land  revenue 
or  tenant  rights.  They  desire  fibac  the  responsibility 
for  such  bubjects  should  remain  with  the  official  Govern- 
ment which  is  still  responsible  to  Parliament.  R-m- 
ponaibility  to  Parliament  here  mean*  responsibility  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  \Va  well  know  the 
meaning  of  thid  responsibility  in  practice.  Io  is  high 
4ime  that  Lha  responsibility  to  the  Secretary  of  Scale 
were  replaced  by  responsibility  to  properly  constituted. 
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representative  councils  of  the  people.  I  have  said  before 
that  electorates  which  will  be  regarded  as  satisfactory 
by  every  reasonable  man  can  be  formed  at  once  in  the 
country,  to  secure  the  adequate  representation  of  the 
masses  in  the  Councils.  Let  the  right  of  returning  a- 
member  to  the  Provincial  Council  be  extended  to  every 
tahsil  or  taluka,  or  groups  of  tabsils  or  talukas,  which 
contain  a  certain  minimum  of  population.  It  will  be  no 
argument  against  my  proposal  that  the  Council  will 
become  a  very  large  one.  If  the  United  Kingdom  with 
a  population  less  than  that  of  the  United  Provinces  haa 
a  House  of  Commons  consisting  of  670  members,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  United  Provinces  should  not  have 
at  equally  large  Legislative  Assembly.  The  difficulty 
about  different  and  possibly  conflicting  interests,  will 
largely  disappear  if  representation  is  given  to  a  suffici- 
ently large  number  of  units  of  reasonable  dimensions. 
If  this  is  done,  one  may  safely  assume  that  the  assembly 
will  include  representatives  of  landholders,  tenants* 
bankers,  traders  merchants,  educationists,  lawyers, 
doctors,  engineers,  etc.  Is  it  reasonable  to  think  that 
an  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  two  European  and 
one  Indian  members,  can  be  more  deeply  interested 
In  or  be  better  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  about  tha 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  the  province  than  this 
large  body  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  ?  Who 
can  be  more  vitally  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  tranquillity,  in  the  provinces  than  such  re- 
presentatives ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  apprehend  that  such 
a  bcdy  vcill  refuse  to  vote  supplies  which  may  be  needed 
for  the  mairjtejiaEce  of  law  aLd  order  ?  Again  will  DO 
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auch  an  assembly,  which  will  evidently  include  a  large 
Dumber  of  uaen  of  light  and  leading  in  the  province,  be 
most  competent  to  consider  question*  relating  to  land 
revenue  and  tenants'  rights  ?  Will  it  not  be  right  to 
assume  thab  their  combined  intelligence  and  sense  of 
justice  will  lead  such  an  assembly  to  advocate  fair  play 
between  the  Government  and  the  people  and  between 
one  section  of  the  people  and  another?  Why  then 
should  these  subjects  be  reserved  to  he  specially  dealt 
with  both  administratively  and  legislatively  ?  The  pro- 
vision that  if  Tihe  Legislative  Council  should  refuse  to 
accept  the  budget  proposals  for  reserved  subjects,  the 
Governor-in-Counoil  should  have  power  to  restore  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  original  allotment  should  be 
dropped.  The  Legislative  Council  should  be  trusted  to 
rigbtly  understand  and  discharge  its  obligations  in  a 
matter  of  such  vital  concern  to  the  people  as  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order.  If  there  is  an  apprehension 
that  existing  expenditure  on  departments  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  may  be 
reduced,  this  may  be  guarded  against  by  a  special  pro- 
vision t->hat  this  shall  not  be  done  unless  it  is  assented  to 
by  the  Governor. 

34.  On  the  legislative  side  the  proposal  for  a  Grand 
Committee  should  be  dropped.  It  involves  a  serious 
and  unwarrantable  derogation  from  the  power  and 
dignity  of  the  Provincial  Legislative  Councils.  All 
provincial  legislation  is  at  present  passed  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislative  Councils,  This  should  continue 
to  be  FO  in  the  future.  The  Indian  Statute  book  con- 
tains over-abundant  legislation  for  the  maintenance  of 
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law  and  order  in  the  country.  As  a  rule  such  legisla- 
tion is  all-India  legislation,  and  has  with  few  exceptions 
been  enacted  in  the  past  by  the  Imperial  Legislative 
Council.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  it  will  continue 
to  be  so  in  fche  future.  Few  Provincial  Councils  have 
enacted  any  law  affecting  the  raaintananoe  of  law  and 
order.  The  Bengal  Council  has  between  1862  and  1914 
enacted  only  the  Calcutta  Police  Act,  the  Bengal  Mili- 
tary Police  Act,  the  Calcutta  Sub-Police  Act  and  the 
Village  Cbowkidari  Act.  And  the  Bombay  Council 
has  since  1867  enacted  the  Bombay  Village  Police  Act 
aud  the  City  of  Bombay  and  District  Police  Acts. 
It  will  be  a  gratuitous  affront  to  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lative Councils,  both  present  and  future,  to  suggest 
that  they  will  nob  deal  in  the  right  spirit  wish  any 
legislation  of  that  character  that  any  Provincial  Execu- 
tive Government  may  think  fis  to  undertake.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  understand  what  Provincial  Lsgislation  a 
Provincial  Governor  may  require  for  the  discharge  of 
bis  responsibility  for  the  '  reserved  subjects.'  But 
assuming  that  he  should,  it  passes  my  understanding 
why  the  Provincial  Legislative  Council  should  not  enact 
it.  In  view  of  the  laws  and  regulations  which  already 
exist,  Parliament  should  tell  Executive  Governments 
in  India  that  no  legislation  shall  be  passed  in  future 
Unless  it  receives  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Councils.  It  is  evident 
that  it  ia  contemplated  that  the  Grand  Committees 
should  be  called  into  existence  only  occasionally.  If 
then  any  occasion  should  arise  when  a  Provincial  Legis- 
lative Council  should  refuse  to  pass  any  legislation  which 
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the  Executive  Government  considers  to  be  necessary,  it 
will  be  better  to  ask  the  Central  Government  witb  the 
over-riding  power  of  legislaMon  which  it  is  proponed  to 
retain  for  it  to  enact  it  for  tho  province.  Aa  regards 
legislation  relating  to  land  revenue  aud  tenant  right*, 
clearly  it  is  the  popular  Legislative  Council  which  most 
under  a  proper  constitution  include  a  large  number  of 
representative  landholders  and  tenants,  which  would  be 
the  most  appropriate  body  to  deal  with  it. 

35  So  far  then  as  the  Provincial  Governments  are 
concerned,  I  would  recommend  that  there  should  be  ao 
Executive  Council  of  four  numbers,  two  of  whom  should  be 
Indians  nominated  by  the  Governor  out  of  a  panel  elected 
by  the  elected  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  holding 
charge  of  and  being  specially  responsible  for  subjects  of 
the  most  vital  concern  to  the  people,  and  that  fchore 
should  be  no  reserved  subjeocs  and  no  Grand  Committee. 
I  would  agree  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Councils  other 
than  those  relating  to  the  budget  should  be  treated  as 
recommendations.  Resolutions  relating  to  the  budget 
should  ba  binding  orj  the  Executive  and  the  budget 
should  be  modified  to  aouord  with  them,  subject)  to  rhia 
limitation  that  the  Legislative  Council  should  not  have 
the  power  to  reduce  existing  expenditure  on  departments 
relating  to  law  and  order  without  the  consent  of  the 
Governor-in-Counoil.  No  new  expenditure  should  be 
incurred  unless  it  is  approved  by  the  Legislative  Council. 

BURMA. 

36.     I  should  not  omit  to  say   a   few    words    about 
Burma.     The  reason  given  for  setting  abide  the  problem 
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of  Bnrma'8  political  evolution  for  separate  and  future 
consideration  are  inadequate  and  unconvincing.  Burma 
was  annexed  to  British  India  against  the  wish  both  of 
Burmans  and  Indians,  If  it  had  been  made  a  Crown 
Colony  as  the  Indian  National  Congress  had  urged, 
it  would  not  have  had  to  bear  the  greater  cost  of 
administration  by  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  But  the 
proposal  did  not  suit  the  Service,  for  the  emoluments 
and  prizes  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  are  greater  than 
those  of  a  Crown  Colony.  However,  as  Burma  has  had 
to  bear  so  long  the  disadvantages  of  having  been  made 
a  province  of  India,  it  is  nothing  but  fair  that  it]  should 
be  allowed  to  share  with  the  rest  of  India  the  advant- 
ages of  a  popular  administration.  It  would  appear 
that  it  has  an  even  stronger  claim  to  a  measure  of  self- 
government  than  India.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  ib 
was  deprived  of  self-rule  and  placed  under  foreign 
subjection.  Those  conditions  upon  which  Mr.  Montagu 
and  Lord  Chelmsford  have  laid  so  much  emphasis  are 
much  more  favourable  there  than  in  India.  Education  is 
far  more  widespread  among  the  pepple,  there  are  no  such 
religious  differences  as  exist  in  India,  and  the  claim 
of  the  upper  classes  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  masses 
will  perhaps  be  more  readily  conceded  in  their  case 
than  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  Indians.  It  is  no 
fault  of  the  Burmans  that  the  Provincial  Legislative 
Council  of  Burma,  as  constituted  under  the  Morley- 
Minto  scheme,  has  no  Burman  elected  element.  As 
regards  the  argument  that  the  application  to  Burma 
of  the  general  principles  of  throwing  open  the  public 
services  more  widely  to  Indians,  would  only  mean  the 
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replacement  of  one  alien  bureaucracy  by  another, 
Indians  do  not  desire  to  lord  it  over  their  brethren  of 
Burma,  and  they  will  have  DO  complaint  to  make  if 
it  will  be  laid  down  that  the  public  services  of  Burma 
shall  be  recruited  from  the  Burmese  alone.  If,  however, 
as  I  fear,  a  good  proportion  of  the  services  will  bo 
reserved  for  recruitment  from  non-Burmans,  it  will  nob 
be  violently  unreasonable  to  expect  that  Indians  will  be 
allowed  to  compete  with  Canadians,  Australians,  New 
Zealanders  and  South  Africans  for  admission  to  that 
portion  of  the  services.  Bat  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate 
further  on  this.  I  hope  that  the  reforms  which  it  may 
be  decided  to  introduce  into  India  will  be  extended  to 
Burma,  with  any  reservation  which  the  Burmans  them- 
selves may  desire  to  be  made. 

THE   GOVERNMENT  OP  INDIA. 

37.  Bub,  as  I  have  said  before,  no  scheme  of  reform 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  India  of  to-day  or  satisfy 
her  national  sentiment,  which  will  not  admit  Indians 
to  a  reasonable  share  of  power  in  her  central  Govern- 
ment; and  it  is  here  that  the  proposals  o(  Mr.  Montagu 
and  Lord  Ohelmsford  are  sadly  defiaient,  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  the  centre  of  power  in  the  Indian 
Empire  and  so  it  will  largely  remain  even  when  the 
proposed  reforms  have  been  introduced.  It  will  conti- 
nue to  deal  with  the  most  important  questions  which 
ftffect  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  will  still  in  a  large 
measure  lay  down  principles  and  formulate  policies. 
It  will  continue  to  deal  with  *he  great  body  of  adjective 
and  substantive  law  which  affects  peace  and  order,  life, 
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liberty  and  property,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press.  Legislation  affecting  the  various  religions  of  the 
people  will  still  continue  to  be  its  special  care.  It  will 
continue  to  deal  with  the  most  important  heads  of 
taxation,  the  income-tax,  the  salt  tax,  customs,  traiffs, 
stamps  and  court-fees ;  with  currency  and  exchange, 
banking  and  credit,  commerce  and  industry,  with  rail- 
ways, posts  and  telegraphs,  and  other  matters  which 
closely  touch  the  people  throughout  the  country.  Being 
in  sole  charge  of  the  army  and  measures  of  defence, 
and  of  all  other  Imperial  departments,  it)  will  continue 
to  deal  with  the  largest  amount  of  annual  expenditure. 
In  addition  to  all  this  it  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Montagu 
and  Lord  Cnelmsford  that  a  general  over-riding  power 
of  legislation  should  be  reserved  to  t>he  Government  of 
India  for  the  discharge  of  all  functions  whiah  it  will 
have  to  reform.  It  would  be  enabled  under  this  power 
to  intervene  in  any  province  for  the  protection  and 
enforcement  of  the  interests  for  which  it  should  con- 
sider itself  responsible ;  to  legislate  on  any  provincial 
matter  in  respect  of  which  uniformity  of  legislation  is 
desirable,  either  for  the  whole  of  India  or  for  any  two 
or  mdre  provinces,  and  to  pass  legislation  whioh  may  be 
adopted  either  simplicitor  or  with  modifications  by  any 
province  which  may  wish  to  make  use  of  it.  Mr. 
Montagu  and  Lard  Chelmsford  do  nob  wish  to  admit 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  any  share  in  this 
vast  power  and  responsibility  which  the  Government 
of  India  wields.  In  their  opinion  '  pending  the  deve- 
lopment of  responnible  government  in  the  provinces 
the  Government  of  India  must  remain  responsible  only 
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to  Parliament.  lo  other  words  in  all  matters  whioh 
it  judges  to  be  essential  to  the  discharge  of  its  r -Mion- 
sibtlities  for  peace,  order  and  good  government,  it  n. 
saving  only  for  its  accountability  to  Parliament,  retain 
indisputable  power.'  I  respectfully  join  Uaue  here.  In 
the  first  plaoe  though  it  may  nob  be  difii  mli  to  under- 
stand the  words  '  responsibilities  for  pottoe  and  order,' 
it  will  be  impossible  DO  define  '  responsibilities  for  good 
government.'  The  expression  is  all  comprehensive, 
and  may  be  used  to  include  any  measure  which  the 
Executive  Government  may  set  its  heart  upon.  P*sk 
experience  justifies  apprehension.  Whoever  imagined 
that  the  words  'prejudicial  to  public  safety*  in  the 
rules  under  the  Defence  of  India  Act,  would  1 
preted  as  they  have  been  interpreted  by  several  Execu- 
tive Governments?  The  words  'good  government' 
therefore  ought  in  any  event  to  be  cut  out  of  the 
formula  for  reserving  power  which  Mr,  Montagu  and 
Lord  Chelmsford  have  suggested.  In  the  second  place  — 
even  with  this  modification,  I  submit  that  it  is  essential 
that  the  Government  of  India  ahoui.i  he  made  at  least! 
partly  responsible  to  the  peophe  of  India  acting  thru 
their  representatives  in  the  Legislative  Council.  80  far 
as  the  Parliament  is  concerned,  the  distinguished 
authors  themselves  have  observed  '  that  the  interests 
shown  by  Parliament  in  Indian  affairs  has  not  been 
well-sustained  or  well-informed.  It  has  tended  to  con- 
cern itself  chiefly  with  a  few  subjects,  such  as  the 
methods  of  dealing  with  political  agitation,  the  opium 
trade,  or  the  cotton  excise  duty',  and  they  have  rightly 
noted  that '  ia  India  such  spasmodic  interferences  are 
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apt    to   be   attributed    to   political     exigencies    at  home/ 
In    another    place   they    say  : — '  Parliamentary    control 
cannot  in  fact  ba   called   a   reality.     Discussion  is  often 
out  of  date  and  ill-informed  ;  it  tends  to  be  confined  to  a 
JUole  knot  of  members  and   to   stereotyped  topics  ;  and  it 
is  rarely  followed  by  any  decision.'  They  no  doubt  recom- 
mend as  a  remedy  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be 
asked  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  for   Indian   affairs 
at  the  beginning  of  each  session,   which  should  exercise 
its  powers  by  informing   itself  from    time  to   time  upon 
Indian  questions,  and  by  reporting  to  the  House  before 
the    annual    debate  on  the  Indian  estimates.     They  also 
propose    that  the    Secretary  of    State's  salary  should  be 
placed    on  tbe    English    estimates    and    voted    annually 
by    Parliament.     This  will    no    doubt  enable    some    live 
questions  of  Indian    administration  to    be    discussed    by 
the   Houae  of   Commons  in  Committee   of  supply.     But) 
having  regard    to    the    other  pre-ocoupations  of  Parlia- 
ment, which    will    greatly    increase  after  the  war,  it  is 
not    reasonable    fco    expect    that?    Parliament    will  dis- 
charge its  responsibilities  for  the   welfare  of    India  any 
better  in  the  future  than   it  has  done   in  the    past.     The 
aooouutability  of  the  Govarnmanfe  of  India  to  Parliament 
will,  therefore,  only  mean  its  accountability  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  who  must    generally  be  an  uncer- 
tain factor.     We  know   that   this   arrangement    has  nob 
belpe'l  India  very  much  in  the  past,  and  it    ia  not  likely 
to  do  so  in    future.     In    the  circumstances  of    the    case, 
.Parliament,  will  best  discharge   its   responsibility  to  the 
millions  of   India  by    telling  the  Executive    Government 
of  India,  that  subject  to  certain  reservations  in   which 
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Parliament,  as  represented  by  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, must;  keep  control  to  itself,  for  instance,  matters 
relating  to  defence,  foreign  and  political  relation*,  the 
Government  of  India  should  in  future  hold  itself 
accountable  to  the  people  of  India  as  they  will  be  re- 
presented in  the  reconstituted  Legislative  Councils. 

38.  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmaford  are  opposed 
to  this  view.  They  say  : '  We  recommend  no  alteration 
at  present  in  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  of 
India  to  Parliament — except  in  so  far  as  the  transfer  of 
subjects  to  popular  control  in  the  provinces  ipso  facto 
removes  them  from  the  purview  of  the  Government 
of  India  and  the  Saoretary  of  State — bub  we  do  provide 
greater  opportunities  for  criticising  and  influencing  the 
action  of  the  Government  of  India,  Such  opportuni- 
ties we  have  had  in  abundance  in  the  past,  in  the  press, 
on  the  platform,  in  our  Congresses  and  Conferences, 
aud  in  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  Legislative  Councils, 
and  we  have  used  them  to  the  best  extent  we  could. 
But  we  have  found  them  of  little  avail  because  they 
were  unsupported  by  power.  It  is  therefore  that  we 
seek  opportunity  accompanied  by  responsibility  and 
power.  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmsford  propose  to 
create  an  enlarged  Legislative  Assembly  for  India  with 
an  elective  majority.  But  in  their  own  words  they 
do  not  offer  responsibility  to  elected  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,'  nor  even  do  they  'define  the 
sphere  in  which  the  Government  will  defer  to  the  wishes 
of  the  elected  members,'  as  they  have  done  in  the  pro- 
vinces. They  nay  they  do  so  '  by  a  general  prescription, 
•which  they  leave  the  Government  to  interpret.'  Be- 
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sides  they  have  heavily  discounted  this  proposal  (of  an 
enlarged  Legislative  Assembly  with  an  elective  majo- 
rity) by  their  other  proposal  of  creating  a  Council  of 
State,  in  which  the  Government  will  command  a  major- 
jty.  In  their  own  words  '  the  Council  of  State  will  be 
the  supreme  legislative  authority  upon  all  Indian 
legislation.'  The  Council  will  not  be  a  normal  Second 
Chamber,  but  it  will  have  greater  power.  It  will  take 
its  part  in  ordinary  legislative  business  and  shall  be 
the  final  legislative  authority  in  matters  which  the 
Government  regards  as  essential  to  the  interests  of 
peace,  order  or  good  government.  If  the  Council  of 
State  should  amend  a  bill  which  has  been  passed  by  the 
Assembly  in  a  manner  which  is  inacoeptable  to  the 
Assembly,  the  Assembly  will  not  have  the  power  to 
rejecb  or  modify  such  amendments,  if  the  Governor- 
General-in  Council  should  certify  that  the  amendments 
introduced  by  the  Council  are  essential  to  the  interests 
of  peace  and  order  or  good  government,  including  in 
this  term  sound  financial  administration.  If  the  As- 
sembly should  refuse  leave  to  introduce  a  Government 
bill,  or  if  the  bill  should  be  thrown  out  at  any  stage, 
the  Governor-General-in  Council  will  have  tho  power,  on 
certifying  that  the  bill  is  within  the  formula  cited 
above,  to  refer  it  de  novo  to  the  Council  of  State.  The 
Governor-General-in-Council  will  also  have  the  power  in 
the  case  of  emergency  so  certified,  to  introduce  the 
bill  in  the  first  instance  and  to  pass  it  through  the 
Council  of  State,  merely  reporting  it  to  the  Assembly. 
In  the  case  of  a  private  bill,  if  a  bill  should  emerge 
from  the  Assembly  in  a  form  which  the  Government 
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think  prejudicial  to  good  administration,  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council  will  have  power  to  certify  it  in  the 
terms  already  cited,  and  to  submit  or  re-submit  it  to  the 
Council  of  State,  and  the  bill  will  only  become*  law  in  the 
form  given  it  by  the  Council. 

39.  Fiscal  legislation  will  be  subject  to  the  same  pro- 
cedure which  is  recommended  in  respect  of  Government 
bills.     The  budget  will  be  introduced  into  the  Legisla- 
tive   Assembly,    bub   the    Assembly    will   not   vote    ID. 
Resolutions   upon  budget  matters   and    upon    all    other 
questions,  \vhetber  moved   in  the  Assembly    or    in   the 
Council  of  State,  will   continue  to   be   advisory    in  cha- 
racter. 

40.  I  doubt  if  it  is  worth  while  creating  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  if  the  Council  of  State  is  to  overshadow  it 
to  the  extent  proposed  and  to  reduce  it    to    a   non-entity 
under  certain  conditions.     I  recognise  that   its   creation 
will    give    greater   representation    to    the    people    and 
increased  opportunity  of  criticism  ;  but  I    do    not    want, 
more  of  it  unaccompanied    by   responsibility.     In    sum- 
ming   up  the    result   of   the   Miufco-Morley  Reforms  of 
1909,    Mr.   Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmsford  said  :  "  Ras- 
ponsibility  for  the    administration  remained  undivided, 
Power  remained  with    the  Government  and  the  Councils 
were  left   with  no   functions  but   criticism."     The  same 
criticism  will  apply  to  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Montagu  and 
Lord  Chelmsford  relating  to  the  Government  of  India. 

41.  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmsford  propose  that 
this  state  of  things  should  continue  for  ten  years  after  the 
institution   of   the  reforms  proposed   by    them   when  it 

15 
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should  be  the  dufey  of  the  Commission,  the  appointment 
of  which  they  have  advocated,  to  examine  and  report] 
upon  the  new  constitution  of  the  Government  of  India, 
and  if  they  see  fit  to  make  proposals  for  future  changes 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained.  This  means  that 
for  fifteen  years  at  least  the  Government;  of  India  should 
continue  to  exercise  all  its  po^er  as  a(5  present,  and  thit 
the  representatives  of  the  people  should  have  absolutely 
DO  share  in  it.  Owing  to  the  war,  the  next  ten  to 
fifteen  years  will  be  most  fateful  years  in  the  history 
of  India.  ID  oppresses  my  soul  to  think  that  during 
this  period  the  Government  of  India,  which,  as  I  have 
shown  above,  has  failed  to  build  up  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  to  the  extent  it  should  have 
done,  should  continue  practically  unchanged,  and  that 
she  representatives  of  the  people  anxious  to  promote 
the  good  of  their  fellowmen,  should  still  have  to  bear 
the  pain  and  humiliation  of  having  no  determining  voice 
in  the  government  of  their  country.  In  the  highest 
interests  of  humanity,  as  it  is  represented  by  the  320 
millions  of  this  land,  and  for  the  good  name  of  England, 
I  earnestly  hope  that  this  will  not  be  so,  and  that  the 
Btatesmen  of  England  will  see  that  the  Government  of 
India  is  brought  to  a  reasonable  extent  under  the 
control  of  the  people  whose  affairs  it  administers.  Mr, 
Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmsford  have  well-described  the 
etiecfcs  of  the  war  on  the  Indian  mind.  Lat  the  states- 
men of  England  ponder  whether  it  will  be  reasonable  to 
expect  the  people  of  India  to  be  satisfied  with  any  scheme 
of  reform  which  will  still  keep  them  out  of  all  power  in 
the  Central  Government  of  their  country. 
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42.  The  Congress-Muslim  League  did  not  suggest  a 
Second  Chamber  because  it  wag  felt  that  the  Executive 
Government,  with  its  power  of  vetoing  both  resolutions 
and  legislative  proposals  of  the  Legislative  Councils, 
would  really  play  the  part  of  a  Second  Chamber.  I  still 
think  that  this  is  a  sound  view,  for  what  is  the  main 
purpose  of  creating  the  Council  of  State,  but  to  give  a 
legal  form  to  the  will  of  the  Executive  Government  ? 
Why  then  let  not  the  Executive  Government  exercise 
that  will  by  means  of  the  veto?  It  may  he  urged  that 
that  would  not  place  in  the  bands  of  the  Government  the 
means  of  securing  the  nffirmative  power  of  legislation  and 
of  obtaining  supplies.  For  the  authors  frankly  say:  — 
4  What  we  seek  is  some  means,  for  use  on  special  occa- 
sions, for  placing  on  the  statute  book,  after  full  publicity 
of  discussion,  permanent  measure  to  which  the  majority 
of  members  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  may  be  unwill- 
ing io  assent '.  But  either  the  Government  should  give 
up  such  an  idea,  or  they  should  abandon  the  idea  of 
creating  Legislative  Councils  with  elective  majorities. 
Under  (he  existing  constitution,  no  existing  ec&ctment 
can  be  repeated  without*  the  consent  of  the  bead  of  the 
Government.  Lat  it  be  provided  that  no  existing 
expenditure  on  certain  serviced,  for  instance,  military 
charges  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  shall  be  decreas- 
ed except  with  such  consent.  But  with  this  reservation 
let  the  budget  bo  voted  upon  by  the  Council.  It;  is 
nothing  but  fair  that  all  future  increase  in  expenditure 
should  depend  upon  the  Government  being  able  to  satisfy 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people,  who  will  have  to 
bear  the  burden  of  taxation,  that  every  proposed  increase. 
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is  Deeded  in  the  interests  of  the  country.  So  also  with 
regard  to  all  new  legislation.  Lat  the  Government  trust 
the  Council  which  it  is  going  to  create.  The  Indian 
members  of  the  Council  have  not  on  important  occasions 
failed  to  stand  by  the  Government  in  the  past.  There 
is  no  justification  for  apprehending  that  members  of  the 
reconstituted  Council,  which  will  be  much  larger  and 
more  representative,  will  not  lend  similar  support  to 
Government  in  all  essential  matters.  Mr.  Montagu  aud 
Lord  Chelmsford  have  been  good  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge the  .correctness  of  the  attitude  of  the  Indian 
members  towards  the  Government.  They  say: — '  We- 
desire  however  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility which  has  animated  the  members  of  the  Indian 
Legislative  Council  in  dealing  with  Government  legisla- 
tion. In  the  passage  of  very  controversial  measures, 
such  as  the  Press  ACG,  the  Government;  received  a  large 
amount  of  solid  supoort  from  non-officials ;  similarly  it 
received  assistance  when  measures  of  real  importance 
snob,  for  example,  as  the  Defence  of  India  Act  and  the 
recent  grant  of  one  hundred  millions  to  the  Imperial 
treasury,  were  under  discussion,  Again,  good  examples 
of  the  practical  nature  of  the  work  done  were  afforded 
by  the  debates  on  the  Factories  Act  and  the  Companies 
Act.' 

43.  Having  regard  to  all  the  considerations  I  have- 
mentioned  above,  I  would  suggest  that  the  proposal  to 
create  a  Council  of  State  should  be  dropped.  Any 
serious  difference  of  opinion  which  may  at  any  time  arise 
between  the  Executive  Government  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Couiicil,  would  be  got  over  by  uaeans  of  the  veto- 
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and  the  power  of  promulgating  ordinances.  But  ib 
Should  be  provided,  as  was  suggested  by  the  Congress 
in  1886,  that  whenever  the  veto  is  exercised,  a  full 
exposition  of  the  grounds  on  which  this  has  been 
considered  necessary,  should  be  published  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  in  any  such  case 
on  a  representation  made  through  the  Government  of 
India  and  the  Secretary  of  Sfiate  by  the  over-ruled 
majority,  the  proposed  Seieot  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  should  review  the  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  however  it  is  decided  to  create  such  a 
Council,  it  is  essential  that  its  composition  should  be 
liberalised.  So  far  back  as  1886,  the  Indian  National 
Congress  urged  that  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  Councils,  which 
it  recommended  should  be  enlarged  should  be  elected, 
not  more  than  one-fourth  should  be  officials  holding  seats 
GX-ofiicio  in  the  Councils,  and  not  more  than  one-fourth 
should  be  nominated  by  Government.  During  the  thirty- 
two  years  that  have  since  passed,  the  Councils  have  been 
twice  reformed,  and  as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  their  work  has  been  satisfactory.  After  this 
long  lapse  of  time,  and  after  the  fresh  proofs  of  fidelity 
and  devotion  which  India  has  given  during  the  last  four 
years  of  the  war,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  in  the  pro- 
posed Council  of  State,  which  will  really  tike  the  place 
of  the  present  Legislative  Council,  the  number  of  members 
selected  by  electorates  in  which  Indians  predominate, 
should  not  be  less  than  half  of  the  total  number  ?  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  European  community  almost  always  side  with  tha 
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Government.  Therefore,  though  elected,  they  should 
be  regarded  as  good  aa  nominated  by  the  Government. 
If  this  is  done,.  I  think  it  will  reconcile  Indian  public 
opinion  to  the  proposal  of  a  Council  of  State.  Mr. 
Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmsford  propose  that  the  regu- 
lations which  the  Governor-General-in-Couneil  should 
make  as  to  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  election 
fco  the  Council  of  State  should  be  such  as  will  ensure 
that  their  status  and  position  and  record  of  services 
will  give  to  the  Council  a  senatorial  character,  and  the 
qualities  usually  regarded  as  appropriate  to  a  revising 
chamber.  The  Government  should  find  in  this  provision 
an  assurance  that  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State 
will  be  even  more  inclined  by  training  and  temperament 
to  support  it  than  the  members  of  the  present  Council 
have  bean,  in  matters  essential  to  the  interests  of  peace, 
order  and  good  government.  If  this  proposal  is  accepted, 
it  will  take  away  all  the  ungraciousness  which  at  present 
surrounds  the  proposed  Council  of  State,  and  will 
enable  the  people  to  become  familiar  with  and  to  form  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  normal  Second  Chamber. 

INDIANS  IN   THE   EXECUTIVE   COUNCIL. 

44.  There  ia  only  one  more  important  change  which 
I  have  fco  suggest,  and  that  ia  in  the  number  of  Indian 
Members  in  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Government 
of  India.  The  Congress-Muslim  League  scheme  urged 
that  half  the  number  of  members  in  every  Executive 
Council,  Imperial  and  Provincial,  should  be  Indians.  Mr. 
Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmsford  have  recommended  that 
ibis  principle  should  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  the- 
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Provincial  Executive  Councils.     Bub  they    have  suggesfc- 
ed  the  appointment  of  only  one  other  Indian  Member  in 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Government    of  India.     I 
submit;  that)    the  principle  which    has   bean   accepted   in 
the  case  of  the  Provincial  Executive  Councils   should  ha 
accepted  in  the  case    of  the   Governments  of  India.     Of 
course  no  one  can   say    definitely   at  present  how  many 
members  there    will    bo    in   the   Government  of    India 
when  it    has   been   reconstituted.     But   assuming,  as   ifa 
is  not  altogether  unlikely,  that   there  will  be  six  such 
members,  it  is  nothing  but  right  and   proper    that  three 
of    them    should    be   Indians.     The  filling    up    of    half 
the     appointments    in    the    Council   with   Indian*   will 
not  affect  the  decisions   of  the   Council   so  far  as  mere 
votes    will    be    concerned.     For,    with    the  Viceroy,  the 
European  members  will  still  form  the  majority.     But  it 
will  provide  for  a  much  more  satisfactory  representation 
of  Indian  public  opinion    to    the  Executive  Council.     16 
will  be  perhaps  the  most  effective  step   towards  training 
Indians  for  full  responsible  government.     In  my  opinion 
nothing  will  create  a  greater   feeling  of    assurance   about 
the  intentions    of   Government   regarding    the  establish- 
ment   of  responsible  government    in    this   country  than 
the  step  which  I  recommend,     It  will  create  widespread 
satisfaction. 

45.     To  sum  up.     The  proposals  should  be  expanded 
•nd  modified  as  follows  : — 

(l)  A  definite  assurance  should  be  given  that  it  ia 
intended  that  full  responsible  government  shall  be 
established  in  India  wi'hin  ft  piriod  not  exceeding  twenty 
years. 
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(2)  It  should  be  laid  down   thafc  Indians  shall  be 
trained   for   and    admitted,    if  they  pass   the  prescribed 
tests,   to   the  extent   of   at   least  a  half  of  the  appoint- 
ments in  every  branch  of   the  public  service,   civil  and 
military. 

(3)  It  should  be   provided  that  half  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Government  of 
India  shall  be  Indians. 

(4)  If  the  proposed  Council  of  Stofea  is  created,  it 
should  be  provided  that  half  of  its   members  shall  be 
those   elected    by    electorates  in   which  Indians  predo- 
minate. 

(5)  It  should  be  clearly  laid  down    that   existing 
expenditure  on  certain  services,  in   pirtiioular    military 
charges    for    the  defence    of  the  country,    shall   not    be 
reduced  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor-General- 
in-Counoil ;  but   that,  subject  to  this  provision,  the  bad- 
get  shall  be  voted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

(6)  India  should    be   given  the   same    measure   of 
fiscal  autonomy  which  the   self-governing  Dominions    of 
the  Empire  will  enjoy. 

PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENTS. 

46.  (1)  The  Provincial  Legislative  Councils  should 
be  enlarged  as  to  permit  of  a  member  being  returned 
from  every  tahsil  or  taluqa,  or  a  group  or  groups  thereof, 
containing  a  certain  minimum  of  population,  and  the 
franchise  should  be  as  broad  as  possible  to  ensure  the 
Adequate  representation  of  every  important  interest, 
iccludiog  that  of  the  tenants,  and 
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(2)  It  should  be  provided  that  the  persona  who  are 
io  be  appointed  Ministers  of  the    reconstituted    Councils, 
shall  be  those   who    command    the    confidence    of    the 
majority  of  the  elected  members. 

(3)  That  though  such  ministers  should   hold  special 
charge  of  certain  subjects,    they    shall    be    members   of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Province. 

(4)  There  should  be  no  reserved  subjects.     If  there 
is  to  be  any  reservation,  it  should  be  limited  to  this  thai 
existing    expenditure  on  depftrcmenfcR  relating  to  law  and 
order  shall  not  ba  reduced  without  the  consent*  of  the 
Governor-in-Council. 

(5)  The  proposal  for  the  Grand  Committee  should 
be  dropped. 

(6)  The  principles  of  reform  which  may  be  finally 
laid   down   for  the   other   Provinces   of   India  should  be 
applied   in    Burma   also,    subject,  if    necessary,    to    any 
ppecial  reservation    which  the  Burmans  themnelveR  may 
demand. 

CONCLUSION. 

47.  I  have  done.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  very 
able  and  elaborate  report,  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord 
Cbelmaford  iuvited  '  reasoned  criticism'  of  their  proposals, 
I  have  attempted  to  offer  some.  I  hope  that  they  may 
find  it  of  some  value,  and  that  they  may  reconsider 
their  opinions  regarding  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
and  the  recommendations  which  they  hava  based  upon 
thoa«  opinion*.  I  hope  also  that  the  other  members  of 
His  Majesty's  Government,  ami  Generally  other  Err 
men  who  will  have  to  deal  with  those  recommendations, 
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may  find  this  criticism  of  some  help.  We  are  entitled 
to  expect  that  they  will  examine  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  in  the  light  of  well  ascertained  facts 
and  the  testimony  of  history,  and  above  all  with  a 
broad-minded  sympathy  which  India  hopes  she  has 
deserved  of  England.  The  question  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  reforms  which  are  to  be  introduced  is  of  the 
most  vital  concern  to  India,  Tt  is  thirty-three  years 
since  educated  Indians,  having  noted  the  defects  of 
the  existing  system,  first  begged  their  English  fellow- 
subjects  to  allow  them  a  share  in  the  administration 
of  their  country's  affairs.  Their  proposals  were 
rejected.  The  result  is  writ  large  upon  the  country 
in  the  poverty  and  helplessness  which  pervade  a  land 
of  abundant  natural  resources.  A  very  unwelcome 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  situation  by  the  facb 
that  with  a  population  of  320  millions,  with  every 
desire  to  do  the  best,  and  with  a  strenuous  endeavour  of 
eighteen  months,  we  have  been  able  to  raise,  by  loan, 
barely  half  the  amount  of  the  hundred  millions  which 
we  promised  last  year  as  a  war  gift  to  England.  I  have 
given  reasons  to  justify  my  belief  that  if  England 
had  agreed  to  share  with  us  power  and  opportunity 
for  service,  which  we  asked  for  in  1886,  the  country 
would  have  become  so  prosperous  and  so  much  more 
closely  attached  to  England  that  we  could  have  easily 
given  away  a  thousand  millions  in  cash,  and  a  million 
or  two  more  of  men,  as  well  equipped  and  trained  as 
Englishmen,  who  would  have  long  ere  this  turned  the 
tide  in  favour  of  the  Allies,  and  saved  millions  of  brave 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  from  death.  We  hav& 
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reiterated  the  same  request,  with  greater  unanimity 
and  insistence  since  1916.  Let  not  England  repeat 
the  mistake  of  rejecting  it  again.  The  reforms  which 
the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  have  asked  for, 
are  as  muoh  needed  to  prepare  India  to  defend  herself 
and  to  be  a  source  of  greater  strength  and  not  of  weakness 
to  the  Empire,  as  to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  her  childern.  They  have  been  long  over-due.  The  war 
has  only  brought;  their  need  into  greater  prominence  and 
relief,  and  lent  unexpected  and  powerful  support  to  the 
inherent  justice  of  the  demand,  India  has  been  faithful 
to  England  in  the  hour  of  her  sorest  trial.  All  that;  she 
asks  is  that  in  determining  her  future  constitution  England 
should  act  upon  the  principles  of  justice  and  liberty,  and 
of  the  right  of  every  people  to  rule  their  own  destinies, 
for  which  she  has  beon  fighting  perhaps  the  most  splendid 
fight  known  to  history  and  in  which  she  has  been  helped 
by  India  with  her  blood  and  treasure.  Both  En  gland 
and  India  are  on  their  trial.  M*y  God  grant  clearness 
of  vision  and  courage  to  ua  Indians  to  press  for — «nd  to 
Englishmen  to  consent  to — the  full  measure  of  reform 
which  is  needed  in  the  vital  interests  of  India — and  of 
the  British  Empire. 


THE  HINDU  UNIVERSITY. 

I 

The  following  prospectus  of  the  Benares  Hindu 
University  Scheme  ivas  published  in  July  1911. 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  Hindu  University  at 
Benares  was  first  pub  forward  ac  a  meeting  held  in  1904, 
at  the  '  Mint  House'  atBanares,  which  was  presided  over 
by  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Benares.  A  prospectus  of 
the  University  was  published  and  circulated  in  October, 
1905,  and  it  was  discussed  at  a  select  meeting  held  at 
the  Town  Hall  at  Benares  on  the  31st  December,  1905, 
at  which  a  number  of  distinguished  educationists  and 
representatives  of  the  Hindu  community  of  almost  every 
province  of  India  were  present.  It  was  also  considered 
and  approved  by  the  Congress  of  Hindu  Religion  which 
met  at  Allahabad  in  January,  1906.  The  scheme  met 
with  much  approval  and  support  both  from  the  Press  and 
the  public. 

To  the  schema  for  establishing  a  Hindu   University,   said  the 
Pioneer  in  a  leading  article,  the  most  cordial  encouragement  may 

be  offered A  orore  of  rupees  does   not  seem   to  be   an   excessive 

sum  for  a  purpose  so  clearly  excellent,  and  which  no  doubt  appeals 

to  a  very  numerous  claps. Even  if  Mahomedans   and  Christians 

do  not  hasten  to  embrace  the  opportunities  offered  under  the  most 
liberal  constitution  of  this  new  centre  of  learning,  there  are  two 
hundered  million  Hindus  to  whom  it  should  appeal  as  true  Alma 
Mater,  and  surely  uo  greater  constituency  could  be  desired. 
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The  HOD.  Sir  James  La  Touohe,  tbe  then  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  United  Provinces,  was  pleased  to  bless 
it  in  the  following  words  : — 

If  the  cultured  classes  throughout  India  are  willing  to  esta- 
blish a  Hindu  University  with  its  colleges  clustered  round  it,  they 
have  my  best  wishes  for  its  success.  But  if  the  institution  is  to 
be  first-rate,  the  cost  will  be  very  great,  and  the  bulk  of  the  money 
must  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  this  province.  At  this  era  of  the 
world's  progress  no  one  will  desire  or  approve  a  second-rate 
institution. 

This  wae  in  1906.  The  scheme  has  ever  since  been 
kepfc  alive  by  discussions  and  consultations  with  a  Yiew 
to  begin  work.  But  owing  to  circumstances  which  need 
not  be  mentioned  here,  an  organised  endeavour  to  carry 
out  the  proposal  had  to  be  put  off  year  after  year  until 
last  year.  Such  endeavour  would  assuredly  have  been 
begun  last  year.  But;  the  lamented  death  of  our  late 
King-Emperor,  and  the  schemes  for  Imperial  and  Pro- 
vincial memorials  to  His  Majesty,  and  the  All-India 
memorials  to  the  retiring  Viceroy,  came  in,  and  the 
project  of  the  University  had  yet  to  wait.  Efforts  have 
now  been  going  on  since  January  last  to  realise  the  long- 
cherished  idea.  As  the  result  of  the  discussion  which 
has  gone  on,  the  scheme  has  undergone  some  impor 
changes.  Is  has  generally  been  agreed  that  the  proposed 
University  should  be  a  residential  and  teaching  Univer- 
sity of  the  modern  type.  No  such  University  exists  at 
present  in  India.  All  the  five  Universities  which  exist 
are  mainly  examining  Universities.  They  have  done  and 
are  doing  most  useful  work.  But  the  need  for  a  Univer- 
sity which  will  teach  as  well  as  examine,  and  which  by 
reason  of  being  a  residential  University,  will  rea  lieethe 
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ideal  of  University  life  as  it  was  known  in  the  past  in 
India,  and  it  is  known  at  present  in  the  advanced  coun- 
tries of  the  West,  has  long  been  felt,  and  deserves  to  be 
satisfied. 

THE   OBJECTS. 

The  objects  of  the  Universiby  have  been  thus  formu- 
lated :— 

(i)  To  promote  the  study  of  the  Hindu  Shasfcras  and  of 
Sanskrit  literature  generally,  as  a  means  of  preserving  and  popula- 
rising for  the  benefit  of  the  Hindus  in  particular  and  of  the  world  at 
large  in  general,  the  best  thought  and  culture  of  the  Hindus,  and 
all  that  was  good  and  great  in  the  ancient  civilization  of  India ; 

(ii)  to  promote  learning  and  research  generally  in  arts  and 
science  in  all  branches  ; 

(Hi)  to  advance  and  diffuse  such  scientific,  technical  and 
professional  knowledge,  combined  with  the  necessary  practical 
training,  as  is  best  calculated  to  help  in  promoting  indigenous 
industries  and  in  developing  the  material  resources  of  the  country; 
and 

(iv)  to  promote  the  building  up  of  character  in  youth  by 
making  religion  and  ethics  an  integral  p»rt  of  education. 

THE   COLLEGES. 

It  is  proposed  that  to  carry  out  these  objects,  as, 
and  so  far  as  funds  should  permit,  the  Universiby  should 
comprise  the  following  Colleges  : — 

(1)  A  Sanskrit  College—with  a  Theological   department ; 

(2)  A  College  of  Arts  and  Literature  ; 

\3)  A  College  of  Science  and  Technology  ; 

(4)  A  College  of  Agriculture  ; 

(5)  A  College  of  Commerce  ; 

(6)  A  College  of  Medicine  ;  and 

(7)  A  College  of  Music  and  the  Pine  Arts. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Faculties  which  it  is 
proposed  to  constitute  at  the  University  aro  those  very 
Faculties  which  generally  find  recognition  at  every 
modern  University  in  Europe  and  America.  There  is  DO 
proposal  as  yet  to  establish  a  Faculty  of  Law  ;  but  this 
omission  can  easily  be  made  good  if  there  is  gen 
desire  that  the  study  of  Law  should  also  be  provided 
for. 

THE   SANSKRIT  COLLEGE. 

The  Colleges  have  been  somewhat  differently  named 
now.  Vaidic  College  of  the  old  scheme  ha«  given  place 
to  the  Sanskrit  College  with  a  theological  department, — 
where  satisfactory  provision  can  be  made  for  the  teach- 
ing  of  the  Vedas  also.  Over  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the 
year  1791,  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan,  the  Resident  at 
Benares,  proposed  to  Earl  Cornwallis,  the  Governor- 
General  : 

That  a  certain  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  province 
or  zemiudari  of  Benares  should  be  set  apart  for  tho  support  of  a 
Hindu  college  or  academy  for  the  preservation  of  the  Sanskrit 
literature  aud  religion  of  that  nation,  at  this  the  centre  of  their 
faith  and  the  common  resort  of  their  tribes. 

The  proposal  was  approved  by  the  Governor-General, 
and  the  Sanskrit  College  was  established.  From  that 
time  it  has  been  the  mosti  important  institution  for  the 
preservation  and  the  promotion  of  Sanskrit  learning 
throughout  India.  The  debt  of  gratitute  which  the 
Hindu  community  owes  to  the  British  Government  for 
having  made  ihid  provision  for  the  study  of  Sanskrit 
learning  can  never  be  repaid.  And  it  is  in  every  way 
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meet  and  proper  that  instead  of  establishing  a  new  College 
in  the  same  city  where  the  same  subjects  will  be  taught, 
the  Government  should  be  approached  with  a  proposal 
to  incorporate  this  College  with  the  proposed  University. 
If  the  proposal  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  it  will,  all  that 
will  then  be  necessary  will  be  to  add  a  theological  depart- 
ment to  the  Sanskrit  College,  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Yedas.  When  the  Sanskrit  College  was  started  four 
chairs  bad  been  provided  for  the  teaching  of  the  four 
Vedas.  And  they  were  all  subsequently  abolished.  This 
baa  long  been  a  matter  for  regret.  Mr.  George  Nioholls, 
a  former  Headmaster  of  the  Sanskrit  College,  wrote  in 


Considering  the  high  antiquity  of  this  branch  of  learning  (the 
Vedas)  .......  it  is  a  pity  that  in  a  College  established  by  Government 

for  the  express  purpose  of  not  only  cultivating  but  preserving 
Hindu  literature,  studies  of  the  highest  antiquarian  value  should 
have  been  discouraged  by  the  abolition  of  the  Veda  Professorships. 

The  Vedas  have  more  than  antiquarian  value  for 
Hindus.  They  are  the  primary  source  of  their  religion. 
And  it  is  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  Hindus,  that  while 
excellent  provision  is  made  for  the  study  and  elucidation 
of  the  Vedas  in  Germany  and  America,  there  ia  not  one 
single  first-rate  institution  in  this  country  for  the  proper 
study  of  these  sacred  books.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
remove  this  reproach  by  establishing  a  good  Vaidic  School 
at  this  University.  This,  if  done,  will  complete  the 
provision  for  the  higher  study  of  Sanskrit  literature  at 
Kashi,  the  ancient  seat  of  ancient  learning.  The  Vaidic 
School  will  naturally  have  an  ashram  or  hostel  attached 
to  it  for  the  residence  of  Brahmacharis,  some  of  whom 
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may  be  trained  as  teachers  of  religion.  The  substitution 
of  the  name,  *  the  Stnskris  College  '  for  the  Vaidik 
College  in  the  scheme,  has  baea  made  in  view  of  this 
possible  incorporation. 

THE   COLLEGE   OP   ARTS  AND  LITERATUK 

The  aeooud  College  will  be  a  College  of  Arts  and 
Literature,  where  languages,  comparative  philology,  phi- 
losophy, history,  political  economy,  pedagogics,  &o  ,  will 
be  taught.  It  is  proposed  that  the  existing  Central 
Hindu  College  at  Benarea  should  be  made  the  nucleus  of 
this  College.  The  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  which  have 
built  up  this  first-class  institution,  must  be  thankfully 
acknowledged  ;  and,  if  the  terms  V  ixio^-poratiou  can  be 
satisfactorily  settled,  as  they  may  well  be,  the  College 
should  be  taken  up  by  the  University,  and  improved  and 
developed  so  as  to  become  tne  premier  College  on  the  Arts' 
side  of  the  University.  The  incorporation  and  develop- 
ment will  be  both  natural  and  reasonable,  and  there  ia 
reason  to  hope  that  the  authorities  of  the  Central  Hi&du 
College  will  agree  to  this  being  done. 

THB  COLLKGE  OP  SCIENCE   AND   TECHNOLOGY. 

The  third  College  will  be  the  Cillege  of  tSiienoe  and 
Technology,  with  four  well-equipped  departments  of  uure 
and  applied  sciences.     It  is   proposed  that  this  should  be 
the  first  College  to  be  eatablisned  by  the  U-nversity.      la 
the   preeeut    economic   condition    of    laaia   there     is    no 
branch  of  education  for  wniob  there  id  greaser  need  than 
auieutifio    and     technical    insbrujwion.     Ail      in 
observers  are  agreed  buat  the  salvation     u( 
from  maoy  of  the  economic  evils  to 
Iff 
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exposed  lies  in  the  diversion  of  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  population  from  agricultural  to  industrial  pursuits. 
This  demands  a  multiplication  of  the  existing  facilities 
for  technical  and  industrial  education.  Decades  ago  the 
Famine  Commission  of  1878  said  in  their  Report  : 

At  the  root  of  much  of  the  poverty  of  the  people  of  India  and 
the  ri'ks  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  seasons  of  scarcity  lies  the 
unfortunate  circumstance  that  agriculture  forms  almost  the  sole 
occupation  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that  no  remedy  for 
present  evils  can  be  complete  which  does  not  inoludo  introduction 
of  a  diversity  of  occupations  through  which  the  surplus  population 
may  be  drawn  from  agricultural  pursuits  and  led  to  earn  the 
means  of  subsistence  in  manufactures  and  such  employments. 

Speaking  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after,  in  his 
very  able  opening  address  to  the  Industrial  Conference 
which  met-afiK'UJni  TaMn  1907,  the  Hon'ble  Sir  John 
Hewet.b  said  : — 

"It  is  clear  that,  in  spite  of  some  hopeful  signs,  we  have  hardly 
as  yet  started  on  the  way  towards  finding  industrial  employment, 
by  means  of  the  scientific  improvements  brought  about  in  the  art 
of  manufacture,  for  the  surplus  portion  of  our  48  or  50  millions  of 
population."  *  "  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  interested 

in  the  industrial  development  of  this  country  to  study  the  annual 
trade  returns  without  lamenting  tnao  so  much  valuable  raw  pro- 
duce which  might  ba  made  up  locally,  should  leave  our  ports 
annually  to  be  conveyed  to  other  countries,  there  to  be  converted 
into  manufactured  articles,  and  often  be  re-imported  into  India  in 
that  form.  '  *  •  *  Mr.  HolUnd  will  perhaps  regret 
moat  the  continued  export  of  mineral  products  capable  of  being 
worked  up  locally  into  manufactured  articles,  aud  I  certainly  share 
his  regret ;  but  I  confess  that  my  chief  regrets  are  at  present  over 
the  enormous  export  of  hides,  cotton,  and  seed,  because  these 
raw  products  could  be  so  very  easily  worked  up  into  manu- 
factures in  our  midas."  *  •  *  "We  cannot  regulate  the 
sunshine  aud  the  shower  ;  the  s»ed  time  and  the  harvest ;  that  is 
b*yccd  the  power  of  man.  But  we  can  control,  to  some  extent,  the 
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disposal  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  thereby  opening  new  avenues 
to  employment  and  spreading  greater  prosperity  over   the  land." 

And  in  another  pare  of  the  same  address,  the  dis- 
tinguished speaker  urged  that;  in  order  that  this  should 
be  possible  technical  education  muse  be  promoted.  "  It 
does  seem  to  me  to  be  an  axiom,"  said  Sir  John  Hewetfc, 
that  there  ia  a  very  olose  connection  between  education 
and  the  progress  of  industries  and  trade.  Undoubtedly, 
this  truth  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognised  in  India,  and 
to  my  mind  its  backwardness  in  industries  and  trade  ia 
largely  due  to  the  failure  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
organization  on  a  proper  basis  of  its  system  of  education." 
The  introduction  of  such  a  system  was  strongly  Advocat- 
ed by  Hon'ble  Mr.  S.H.  Butler  in  an  excellent  note  which 
be  prepared  for  the  said  Industrial  Conference.  Mr.  Butltr 
there  drew  attention  to  "  the  remarkable  growth  and 
expansion  of  technical  education  in  the  West  and  Japan 
of  recent  years,"  which  "  marks  at  once  changes  in 
industrial  conditions  and  in  educational  ideals,"  and 
urged  the  need  of  making  the  beginning  of  a  similar 
system  of  education  in  the  United  Provinces.  Among 
many  other  useful  recommendations  was  one  for  tha 
establishment  of  a  Technological  Institute  atCawnpore. 
In  speaking  of  ifc  Mr.  Butler  said  :— 

"  4  few  technical  scholarships— tenable  across  the  seas- 
excellent  though  they  are— can  never  supply  the  impetus  of  a 
technological  institute.  Every  civilised  country  has  its  technoloqi' 

cal  institutes  in  numbers''  (The   italics  are  ours.) "In    the 

beginning  all  the*e   institutions   were,  doubtless,  humble  bnt  it  H 
still  true  that  in    countries   yearning   to    be    industrial,   technical 
education   has   begun   largely   at  the   top.     Technical   edu- 
lower    down    followed    as    a    rul<    after    the    spread   of    general 
education." 
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It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  satisfaction  that  accepting 
the  recommendation  of  the  Industrial  Conference  which 
were  strongly  supported  by  tha  Government  of  tha 
United  Provinces,  the  Government  of  India  has  been 
pleased  to  sanction  the  establishment  of  a  Technological 
Institute  at  Cawnpore;  that  the  R^orki  College  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  and  improved;  and  that  some  other 
noteworthy  steps  have  been  taken  to  promote  technical 
education  in  the  United  Provinces,^  Progress  has  been 
recorded  in  some  other  Provinces,  Wa  musb  feel 
deeply  thankful  to  the  G.wernmenfc  for  what  they 
bava  done  and  ara  doing  in  this  direction  ;  but  wa 
should  at  the  same  time  remember  that:  there  is  need  for 
much  more  to  be  dona  in  thil  vast*  country,  and  should 
recognise  that  it  is  not  right  for  us  to  look  to  tha  Scata 
alone  to  provide  all  the  scientific  and  technical  education 
that  is  needed  by  tha  people.  We  should  recognise  that 
it  is  tha  duty  and  the  privilege  of  tha  public — particularly 
of  the  wealthy  and  oharitabla  among  them — Go  loyally 
supplement  tha  efforts  of  the  Government  in  this 
direction.  Tha  remarks  that  the  lace  Director  General  of 
Statistics  in  India  made  about  a  year  ago,  ara  quite 
pertinent  to  this  subjecG  and  may  usefully  be  quoted  hare. 
Wrote  Mr  O  Conor  :— 

I  hope  the  leaders  of  the  industrial  movement  (in  India)  will 
not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  acquisition  of  technical 
skill  ma;  be  limited  to  the  artisan  class.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
essentially  necessary  that  the  younger  members  of  families  of  good 
•octal  staiua  should  learn  the  best  methods  of  running  a  large 
factory  and  qualify  for  responsible  executive  p>sition3in  such  a 
footory,  Tduhmoil  schools  and  Colleges  are  wanted,  and,  as  uau*l, 
the  tfcudeucy  is  to  look  to  the  S  ..ate  to  supply  them.  Let  me 
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recommend,  however,  that  the  community  chould  found  them  and 
should  be  content  with  granta-in-aid  from  the  State.  The  late 
Mr.  Tata  of  Bombay  gave  a  noble  example  of  how  such  things 
should  be  done,  and  I  wish  there  were  even  t«n  other  men  like 
him,  patriotic,  independent,  fargeeing  and  splendidly  public- 
spirited,  ready  to  do  something  like  what  he  did. 

Is  is  not  perhaps  the  good  fortune  of  India  ab  present 
to  discover  to  the  world  ten  more  such  splendidly  public- 
spirited  sons  as  the  late  Jamnhedjee  Nusserwanjee  Tata. 
But  it  is  not  too  muoh  to  hope  that  the  high  and  the 
bumble  among  her  sons  of  the  Hindu  community,  have 
sufficient  public  spirit  to  raise  by  their  united  contribu- 
tions a  sum  equal  to  at  least  twice  the  amount  which 
that  noble  son  of  India  offered  for  the  good  of  his 
countrymen,  to  build  up  a  College  of  Science  and  Tech- 
oology  which  should  be  a  great  centre  for  scattering 
broadcast  among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  the  known 
results  of  scientific  investigation  and  research  in  their 
practical  applications  to  industry,  and  thus  form  a  neces- 
sary complement  to  the  Research  Institute  at  Bangalore 
and  to  '.he  proposed  Technological  Institute  at  Cawnpore. 

THE  COLLKGK  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  second  College  to  be  establish, 
ed  should  be  the  College  of  Agriculture.  For  a  country 
where  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  depend  for 
their  subsistence  on  the  soil,  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture cannot  be  exaggerated.  Even  when  munufacturing 
industries  have  been  largely  developed,  agriculture  ia 
bound  to  remain  thn  greatest  and  the  most  important 
national  induHtry  of  India.  Besides,  agriculture  is  the 
basic  industry,  the  industry  on  which  most  of  the  other 
industries  depend.  As  the  great  sciential  Baron  Leibig 
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has  said —  '  perfect!  agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  all 
trade  and  industry — is  the  foundation  of  the  riches  of  the 
State.'  The  prosperity  of  India  is,  therefore,  moat  closely 
bound  up  with- the  improvement  of  its  agriculture.  The 
greatest  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  the  teeming 
millions  of  this  country  is  to  make  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  only  one  grows  at  present.  The  experience 
of  the  West  has  shown  that  this  result  can  be  achieved 
by  means  of  scientific  agriculture.  A  comparison  of  the 
present  outturn  per  acre  in  this  country  with  what  was 
obtained  here  in  former  times  and  what  is  yielded  by  the 
land  of  other  countries  shows  the  great  necessity  and  the 
vast  possibility  of  improvement  in  this  direction.  Wheat 
land  in  the  United  Provinces  which  now  gives  840  Ibs. 
an  acre. yielded  1,140  Ibs.  in  the  time  of  Akbar.  The 
average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  India  is  700  Ibs  ;  in 
England  it  is  1,100  Ibs.  Of  rice  the  yield  in  India  is  800 
Ibs.  as  against  2,500  Ibs.  in  Bavaria.  America  produces 
many  times  more  of  cotton  and  of  wheat  per  acre 
than  we  produce  in  India.  This  marvellously  increased 
production  in  the  West  is  the  result  of  the  application  of 
science  to  agriculture.  The  February  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  single  State  of  Ontario  which  subsidises 
the  Guelph  College  of  Agriculture  to  the  extent  of 
£25,000  annually,  the  material  return  for  this  outlay  is 
officially  stated  as  follows  : — 

The  application  of  scientific  principles  to  the  pradtioa* 
operations  of  the  farm,  and  the  interchange  and  dissemination  of 
the  results  of  experiments  conducted  at  the  College  and  the 
practical  experience  of  successful  farmers,  have  increased  the 
returns  from  the  farm  far  in  excess  of  the  expenditure  on  account 
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-thereof.  I  ^»in  in  vield  in  one  class  of  grain  alone  has 

more  than  covered  the  t  <t*l  cost  of  agricultural  education  and 
experimental  work  in  too  Provmoe. 

There  is  no  roiso  Co  scientific  methods 

should  nob  yield  equally  satisfactory  results  here. 

lo  the  Resolution  on  Education  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  published  in  1904,  they  noted  that  '  the 
provision  for  agricultural  education  in  India  is  at  present 
meagre  and  stands,  seriously  in  need  of  expansion  and 
reorganisation.'  Much  progress  has  heon  made  since  then. 
An  Imperial  Agricultural  College  and  R^earoh  Insti- 
tute have  been  established  at  Pusa,  and  Provincial 
Agricultural  Colleges  have  been  improved.  For  all  this 
we  must  feel  thankful  to  the  Government.  But  the  need 
for  more  provision  for  argioultura)  education  is  ntill  very 
great,  and  it  is  believed  that  an  agricultural  College, 
established  and  maintained  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  people,  is  likely  to  prove  specially  useful  in  making 
the  study  of  agricultural  science  much  more  popular  and 
fruitful  than  ic  is  at  present. 

THE  COLLEGE  OP  COMMRRCR. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  third  College  to  be  established 
should  be  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 
The  importance  of  commercial  education  —  that  is  a 
special  training  for  the  young  men  who  intend  to  devote 
themselves  to  commercial  pursuits  —  as  a  factor  in 
national  and  international  progress  is  DOW  fully  recog- 
nised in  the  advanced  countries  of  the  West.  Those 
nations  of  the  Wast  which  are  foremost  in  the  commerce 
of  the  world  have  devoted  the  greatest  attention  to 
commercial  education.  Germany  wa*  the  first;  to  recog- 
nise the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  this  kind  of 
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education.  America  followed  suit  ;  BO  did  Japan  ;  and 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  England  has  fully  made 
up  its  deficiency  in  institutions  for  commercial  educa- 
tion. The  Universities  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester 
have  special  Faculties  of  Commerce  with  the  diploma  of 
Bachelor  of  Commerce.  So  has  the  University  of  Leeds. 
Professor  Lees  Smith,  who  came  to  India  two  years  ago  ab 
the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  Bombay,  in  addressing 
the  Indian  Industrial  Conference  at  Madras,  said  : — 

The  leaders  of  commerce  and  business  need  to  be  scientifically 
trained  just  as  a  doctor  or  a  barrister  or  professional  man  is... 
Modern  experience  shows  us  that  business  requires  administrative 
capacity  of  the  very  highest  type.  It  needs  not  merely  technical 
knowledge,  but  it  needs  the  power  of  dealing  with  new  situations, 
of  going  forward  at  the  right  moment  and  of  controlling  labour. 
These  are  just  the  qualities  which  Universities  have  always  claimed 
as  being  their  special  business  to  foster  ;  and  we,  therefore,  say 
that  if  you  are  going  to  fulfil  any  of  the  hopes  which  were  held 
out  yesterday  by  your  President,  if  you  are  going  to  take  into- 
your  own  hands  the  control  of  the  commerce  of  this  nation,  then 
you  must  produce  wide-minded,  enterprising  men  of  initiative  men 
who  are  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  University  Faculties  of 
Commerce. ..The  University  Faculty  of  Commerce  is  intended, 
of  course,  to  train  the  judgment  and  to  mould  the  minds  of  men. 
It  is  claimed  that  although  it  must  give  primarily  a  liberal' 
education,  it  is  possible  to  give  that  education  which  has  a  direct 
and  practical  bearing  on  business  life. ..That  kind  of  man  (a  man 
BO  trained)  has  immense  possibilities  in  the  world  of  commerce  ; 
he  is  the  kind  of  man  on  whom  you  must  depend  to  lead  you  in 
the  industrial  march  in  the  future. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  export  and  the 
import  trade  of  India  totals  up  more  than  300 
crores  of  rupees  every  year,  ifc  can  easily  be  imagined 
what  an  amount  of  employment  can  be  found  for  our 
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young  men  in  the  various  branch  as  of  commerce,  in  and 
out  of  the  country,  if  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be 
made  to  impart  to  them  tba  necessary  business  education 
and  training.  Tne  possibilities  of  development  bere  are 
truly  great;  and  tbe  establishment  of  a  College  of  Com- 
merce seems  to  be  urgently  called  for  to  help  to  some 
extent  to  make  those  possibilities  real. 

THB  COLLEGE  OF   MKDICINE. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  next  College  to  be  established 
should  be  the  College  of  Medicine.  The  many  Medical 
Colleges  and  schools  which  tbe  Government  have 
established  in  various  provinces  of  India  have  done  and 
are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  people.  But  the 
supply  of  qualified  medical  men  is  still  far  short  of  the 
requirements  of  the  country.  The  graduates  and  licen- 
tiates in  medicine  and  surgery  whom  these  Colleges  turn 
out  are  mostly  absorbed  by  cities  and  towns.  Indeed, 
even  in  these,  a  large  portion  of  the  population  is  served 
by  Yaidyas  and  Hakims,  who  practise,  or  ar*  supposed 
lo  practise,  according  to  tbe  Hindu  or  Mahomedan 
system  of  medicine.  In  the  villages  in  which  tbe  nation 
dwells,  qualified  medical  practitioners  are  still  very  rare. 
Hospital  assistants  are  employed  in  the  dispensaries 
maintained  by  District  Boards.  But  the  number  of 
these  also  is  small.  The  result  ia  that  it  is  believed  that: 
vast  numbers  of  the  people  have  to  go  without  any 
medical  aid  in  figrr-inq  against  disease,  and  a  large 
Dumber  of  them  have  in  their  helplessness  to  welcome 
the  medical  assistance  of  men  who  are  often  uniri^mrt- 
ed  and  incompetent.  Tbe  need  for  more  Medical 
Colleges  is  thus  obvious  and  insistent.  In  the  last 
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session  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  the   Hon'bla 
Surgeon-General    Lukis,      Inspector-General     of    Civil 
Hospitals  in  India,  referring  to  the  advice  recently  given 
to  the  Bombay  medical   men  by  Dr.  Tramalji    Nariman, 
exhorted  Indians    to  found  more  Medical  Colleges.    Said 
Surgeon-General  Lukis  :  — 

ID  the  very  excellent    speech  which  we   listened  to   with  such 
interest)   yesterday,   the   Hon.    Mr.    Gokhale   when    pleading   the 
oauae    of  primary   education,  said   that  it  was  a   case  in    which  it 
was  necessary  that  there  should  be  the   cordial  co-operation  of  the 
Government   with   the   public.     May  I  be   allowed  to   invert   the 
terms   and  say  —  '  this   is   a  oase   where  we   want   the   cordial  co- 
operation of  the  public    with    the   Government.'     I  hope  that  the 
wealthy    and  charitable    public   will    bear    this    in    mind,    and 
I    can    assure  them   that  if  they   will   do  anything    to   advance 
the    scheme    for  the    institution  of    unofficial    Medical    Colleges 
entirely  officered  by  Indians,  they  will  not    only    be    conferring   a 
benefit   on   the   profession,     but  on  their   country    at  large  ......  It 

is  well  known  that  the  Government  Medical  Colleges  and  schools 
cannot  accommodate  more  than  a  fraction  of  those  who  ask 
for  admission.  In  Calcutta  alone,  as  I  know  from  personal 
experience,  over  200  candidates  have  to  be  rejected  every  year, 
and  there  is  therefore  ample  room  for  well-equipped  and  properly 
staffed  unofficial  Medical  Colleges  and  schools  which  may 
be  either  affiliated  to  the  University  or  run  on  the  same  lines  as  a 
Government  medical  school  but  entirely  conducted  by  Indian 
medical  men,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  .in  every 
important  centre  in  India  we  shall  have  well-equipped  unofficial 
medical  schools  working  in  friendly  rivalry  with  the  Government 
medical  schools,  and  each  institution  striving  its  hardest  to  see 
which  can  get  the  best  results  at  the  University  examinations.  As 
Dr.  Nariman  said,  this  may  take  years  to  accomplish,  but  I 
earnestly  hope  that  before  I  say  farewell  to  India,  I  shall  see  it 
an  accomplished  fact,  at  any  rate  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay  ;  and 
if  I  have  said  anything  to-day  which  will  induce  the  leaders  of  the 
people  to  giv-3  the  setnnu  their  cordial  support,  I  feel,  sir,  that 
not  have  wasted  the  time  of  the  Council  by  interposing  in 


(his  deoate. 
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The  distingu  .  of   the  proposed  Medical 

College  at  Benares  wiH  he  that  Uimiu  medical  science 
will  be  baughb  her.i  along  wit-i  tne  European  -\  ifc  in  of 
medioina  and  surgery.  Hiudu  medical  soir-nce  hag 
unfortunately  received  lees  attention  and  recogni 
than  it  deserves.  Hippocrates,  who  is  called  (he  'Father 
of  Medicine,'  because  he  first  cultivated  the  nunjeot 
as  a  science  in  Europe,  has  been  shown  to  have  bor- 
rowed his  Materia  medica  from  the  Hindus.  *lfc  is  to  the 
Hindus,'  says  Dr.  Wise,  late  of  the  Bengal  Medical 
Service,  'we  owe  the  firsts  system  of  medicine."  'It  will  be 
of  some  interest  to  Hindu  readers  to  know,'  says  Boraesh 
Dutt  in  his  "History  of  Civilisation  in  Ancient  India," 
'when  foreign  scientific  skill  and  knowledge  are  required 
in  every  district  in  India  for  sanitary  and  medical  work 
that  twenty-two  centuries  ago,  Alexander  the  Great  kept 
Hindu  physicians  in  his  camp  for  the  treatment  of 
disease  which  Greek  physicians  could  not  heal,  and  that 
eleven  centuries  ago  Haroun-al  Bashid  of  Bagdad  retained 
two  Hindu  physicians  known  in  Arabian  records  as 
Manka  and  Saleh  as  his  own  physicians.'  Not  only 
throughout  the  Hindu  period — including  of  course  the 

ihist — hut  throughout  the  Mahomedan  period  also, 
the  Hindu  system  was  the  national  system  of  medical 
v.  so  far  at  least  as  the  Hindu  world  was 
concerned,  and  so  it  remains,  to  a  large  extent,  even  to 
this  day.  Biiug  indigenous  it  is  more  congenial  to 
the  people  ;  treatment  under  ib  is  cheaper  than 
under  the  European  system  and  it  has  merits  of 
its  own  which  enable  it  to  stand  favourable  compari- 
eon  with  other  systems.  In  support  of  thix  view  it 
be  sufficient  to  mention  that  Kavirajas  or  Vaidyaa  who 
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have  a  good  knowledge  of  Hindu  medical  works,  com- 
mand a  lucrative  practice  in  a  eity  like  Calcutta,  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  competent  practi- 
tioners of  the  European  system,  This  being  so,  it  is  a 
matter  for  regret  that  there  is  not  even  one  first  class 
institution  throughout  the  count'ry  where  such  Kavirajaa 
or  Vaidyas  may  be  properly  educated  and  trained  to 
practise  their  very  responsible  profession.  The  interests 
of  the  Hindu  community  demand  that  satisfactory  provi- 
sion should  be  made  at  the  very  lease  at  one  centre  in  the 
country  for  the  regular  and  systematic  study  and  improve- 
ment of  a  system  which  is  so  largely  practised,  as  is  likely 
to  continue  to  be  practised  in  the  country.  It  is  intended 
that  the  proposed  Medical  College  of  the  University 
should  form  one  such  centre,  The  Hindu  system  of 
medicine  shall  here  be  brought  up  to  date  and  enriched 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  marvellous  achievements 
which  modern  medical  science  has  made  in  anatomy,, 
physiology,  surgery  and  all  other  departments  of 
the  healing  art,  both  on  the  preventive  and  the  curative 
side.  The  aim  of  the  institution  will  be  to  provide 
the  country  with  Vaidyas  well  qualified  both  as  physicians 
and  surgeons.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  be  a  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  Buffering  humanity  in  India. 
THK  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

The    last  College    to    be   established    should,    it    ie 
proposed,  h«  H  College  of  Music  and  the  Fine  Arts  * 

•The  work  of  i.bia  College  will  be  (a)  to  recover  the  world  of 
beamy  *nd  Buohmit.y  which  was  reared  in  rajas  by  the  aesthetic- 
mm  i<*  of  ancient  India,  and  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  the 
cuhured  dames  ;  (6)  to  encourage  painting  and  sculpture  ;  and  (c) 
to  preuerve  and  promote  purity  of  design  in  the  production  of  art 
wares,  to  arrest  the  spirit  of  a  slavish  imitation  of  foreign  modes. 
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The  high  value  of  mueio  in  the  economy  of  a  nation's 
healthful  and  happy  existence  is  fully  recognised  in  the 
advanced  countries  of  the  West.  A  number  of  Universi- 
ties have  a  special  Faculty  of  Musio,  and  confer  degrees 
of  Baohelors,  Masters  and  Doctors  of  Music.  A  modern 
University  will  be  wanting  in  one  of  the  most-elevating 
influences,  if  it  did  not  provide  for  a  Faculty  of  Music. 

THE   MEDIUM  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

When  the  idea  of  a  Hindu  University  was  first  pul 
forward,  it  was  proposed  that  instruction  should  be 
imparted  in  general  subjects  through  the  medium  of  one 
of  the  vernaculars  of  the  country.  Id  was  proposed  thab 
that  vernacular  should  be  Hindi,  as  being  the  most  widely 
understood  language  in  the  country.  ThH  was  support- 
ed by  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Despatch 
of  1854,  that;  a  knowledge  of  European  arts 
and  sciences  should  gradually  be  brought  by  means  of  the 
Indian  vernaculars,  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of 
the  people.  Bub  it  is  felt  thab  this  cannot  be  done  ab 
present  owing  lo  the  absence  of  suitable  treatises  and 
bext-books  on  science  in  the  vernaculars.  It  is  also 
recognised  tbab  the  adoption  of  one  vernacular  as  the 
medium  of  instruction  at  an  University  which  hopes  to 
draw  ibsa/umn*  from  all  parts  of  India  will 
difficulties  of  a  practical  character  which  ic  would  be 
lo  avoid  in  the  begini.; 

I    hap,  therefore,  been  agreed  thab  instruction  gha'l 
be  imparted   through  the    medium    of    English,  b'n  thai, 
a*  the  vernacuUrH  are  gradually  develoi 
jower  of  the  University  to  allow  any  one  or 
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to  ba  used  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  subjects  and 
courses  in  whioh  they  may  consider  it;  practicable  and 
useful  bo  do  so.  In  view  of  the  great  usefulness  of 
the  English  language  as  a  language  of  world-wide* 
utility,  English  shall  even  then  be  taught  as  a  second 
language. 

THE   NERD  FOR  THE   UNIVERSITY. 

There  are  at  present  five  Universities  in  India,  vii 
those  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras;  Lahore  and  Allaha- 
bad. These  are  all  mainly  examining  Universities.  In 
founding  them,  as  the  Government  of  India  said  in  their 
Resolution  on  Education  in  1904  : 

The  Government  of  India  of  that  day  took  as  their  model  the 
type  of  institution  then  believed  to  be  best  suited  to  the  educa- 
tional oonditions  of  India,  chat  is  to  say,  the  examining  Univer- 
sity of  London.  Sinoe  then  the  beat  educational  thought  of  Europe 
has  shown  an  increasing  tendency  to  realise  the  inevitable  short, 
comings  of  a  purely  examining  University,  and  the  London 
University  itself  has  taken  steps  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  opera- 
tions by  assuming  tuitional  functions Meanwhile  the  Indian 

experience  of  the  last  fifty  years  has  proved  that  a  system  which 
provides  merely  for  examining  students  in  those  subjects  to  whioh 
their  aptitudes  direct  them,  and  does  not  at  the  same  time  compel 
them  to  study  those  subjects  systematically  under  first-rate  ins- 
truction, tends  inevitably  to  accentuate  certain  characteristic 
defects  of  the  Indian  intellect — the  development  of  the  memory  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  incapacity 
to  observe  and  *op-eoiate  fails  and  the  taste  for  metaphysical  and 
technical  distinctions. 

Besides,  a  merely  examining  University  can  do 
little  bo  promote  the  formation  of  character,  whioh,  it  is 
generally  agreed,  is  even  more  important  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community,  than  the 
cultivation  of  intellect.  These  and  similar  considerations 
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point;  to  the  neoesssity  of  estahlinhing  residential  and 
teaching  Universities  in  India  of  the  type  that  exists  in 
all  the  advanced  countries  of  the  West.  The  proposed 
University  will  be  such  a  University — a  Residential  and 
Teaching  University.  It  will  thus  supply  a  distinct 
wanb  which  has  for  some  time  been  recognised  both  by 
the  Government)  and  the  public,  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
prova  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  country. 

But  even  if  the  existing  Universities  were  all  teach- 
ing Universities,  the  creation  of  many  more  new 
Universities  would  yet  be  called  for  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  If  India  is  to  know,  in  the  words  of  the 
great  Educational  Despatch  of  1854,  those  '  vast  moral 
and  material  blessings  which  flow  from  the  general 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  which  India  may,  under 
Providence,  derive  from  her  connection  with  England  '  ; 
if  her  children  are  to  be  enabled  to  build  up  indigenous 
industries  in  the  faoe  of  the  unequal  competition  of  the 
most  advanced  countries  of  the  West,  the  means  of  higher 
education  in  this  country,  particularly  on  scientific, 
industrial  and  technical  education,  will  have  to  be  very 
largely  increased  and  improved.  To  show  how  great  is 
the  room  for  improvement,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
that  as  against  five  examining  Universities  in  a  vast 
country  like  India,  which  is  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe 
minus  Russia,  there  are  eighteen  Universities  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  is  nearly  equal  in  area  and 
population  to  6nly  one  province  of  India,  n»m~ly,  thft 

red    Provinces:    fifteen    in    Fra.  us  ;  tweu 
Italy  ;  and  twee'.  State-endowed    Uuivertjit. 
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Germany,  besides  many  other  Universities  in  other 
countries  of  Europe.  In  the  Uaited  States  of  America, 
there  are  134  State  and  privately-endowed  Universities. 
The  truth  is  that  University  education  is  no  longer 
regarded  in  the  West  as  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  which 
concerns  only  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  heavily  for 
it).  Such  education  is  now  regarded  as  of  the  highest 
national  concern,  as  essential  for  the  healthy  existence 
and  progress  of  every  nation  which  is  exposed  to  the 
relentless  industrial  warfare  which  is  going  on  all  over 
the  civilised  world. 

MORAL  PROGRESS. 
Enough  has  been  said  above  to  show  the  need  for 
a  University  such  as  it  is  proposed  to  establish,  to  help 
the  diffusion  of  general,  scientific  and  technical  education 
as  a  means  of  preserving  or  reviving  national  industries 
and  of  utilising  the  natural  resources  of  India  and  there- 
by augmenting  national  wealth,  Bub  mere  industrial 
advancement  cannot  ensure  happiness  and  prosperity  to 
any  people ;  nor  can  it  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
Moral  progress  is  even  more  necessary  for  that)  purpose 
than  material.  Even  industrial  prosperity  cannot  be 
attained  in  any  large  measure  without!  mutual  confi- 
dence and  loyal  co-oparav.ion  amongst  the  people  who 
must  associate  with  each  other  for  the  purpose.  These 
qualities  can  prevail  and  endure  only  amongst  those  who 
are  upright  in  their  dealings,  strict  in  their  observance  of 
good  faibti,  and  sueadfaat  in  their  loyalty  to  truth.  And 
«uoh  m^n  can  be  generally  met  with  in  a  society  only 
when  that  society  is  under  the  abiding  influence  of  a 
great  religion  acting  as  »  living  force. 
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Every  nation  cherishes  its  own  religion.  The 
Hindus  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  On  the  contrary, 
probably  no  other  people  on  earth  are  more  deeply 
attached  to  their  religion  than  the  Hindus.  If  they 
were  asked  to-day  for  which  of  the  many  blessings  vihioh 
they  enjoy  under  British  rule,  they  are  more  grateful  than 
for  the  others,  they  would  probably  unhesitatingly  name 
religious  freedom.  Sir  Herbert  Rialey  observed  in  bis 
report;  on  the  Census  of  1901,  that  "  Hinduism  with 
its  207  millions  votaries  is  the  religion  of  India  ;"  that 
"it  is  professed  in  one  or  other  of  its  multifarious  forma 
by  7  persona  out  of  10,  and  predominates  everywhere 
except  in  the  more  inaccessible  tracts  in  the  heart  and  on 
the  outskirts."  The  importance  of  providing  for  the 
education  of  the  teachers  of  a  religion  so  anoient,  so 
widespread,  and  so  deep-rooted  in  the  attachment  of  its 
followers,  is  quite  obvious.  If  no  satisfactory  provision 
is  made  to  properly  educate  men  for  this  noble  calling, 
ill-educated  or  uneducated  and  incompetent  man  must 
largely  fill  it.  This  can  only  mean  injury  to  the  cause 
of  religion  and  loss  to  the  community.  Owing  to  the 
extremely  limited  number  of  teachers  of  religion  who  are 
qualified  by  their  learning  and  character  to  discharge 
their  holy  functions,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Hindus  includ- 
ing princes,  noblemen,  the  gentry,  and — barring  exceptions 
here  and  there — even  Brahmans,  have  to  go  without  any 
systematic  religious  education  or  spiritual  ministrations. 
This  state  of  things  is  in  marked  contrast  with  that  prevail- 
ing in  the  civilised  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  where 
religion,  as  a  rule,  forms  a  necessary  part  of  education  , 
where  large  congregations  assemble  in  churches  to  bear 
17 
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sermons  preached  by  well-educated  clergymen,  discharg- 
ing their  duties  under  the  control  of  well-established 
Church  governments  or  religious  societies.  But  though 
the  fact  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  The  old  system  which  supplied  teachers  of  religion 
has,  in  consequence  of  the  many  vicissitudes  through 
which  India  has  passed,  largely  died  out.  It  has  not 
yet  been  replaced  by  modern  organisations  to  train  such 
teachers.  To  remove  this  great  want,  to  make  suitable 
provision  for  satisfying  the  religious  requirements  of  the 
Hindu  community,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  large 
school  or  college  at  the  University  to  educate  teachers 
of  the  Hindu  religion.  It  is  proposed  that  they  should 
receive  a  sound  grounding  in  liberal  education,  make  a' 
special  and  thorough  study  of  their  own  sacred  books, 
and  a  comparative  study  of  the  great  religious  systems 
of  the  world  ;  in  other  words,  that;  they  should  receive 
at  least  as  good  an  education  and  training  as  ministers 
of  their  religion  as  Christian  missionaries  receive  in  their 
own. 

Of  course,  several  chairs  will  have  to  be  created  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  principal  denominations  of 
Hindus.  How  many  these  should  be,  can  only  be  settled 
later  on  by  a  conference  of  the  representative  men  of  the 
community.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
despair  that  an  agreement  will  be  arrived  at  regarding 
the  theological  deparcment  of  the  University.  Hindus 
have  for  ages  been  noted  for  their  religious  toleration. 
Large  bodies  of  Hindus  in  the  Punjab,  who  adhere  to 
the  ancient  faith,  revere  the  Sikh  Gurus  who  abolished 
casto.  The  closest  ties  bind  together  Sikh  and  non- 
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Sikh  Hindus,  and  Jains  and  Agrawala  who  follow  the 
ancient  faith.  Followers  of  the  Aohary  as  of  different  Sam- 
pradayas  live  and  work  together  as  good  neighbours  and 
friends.  So  also  do  the  followers  of  the  Sanatan  Dharma 
and  of  the  Arya  Samaj,  and  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj.  And 
they  all  co-operate  in  matters  where  the  common  interests 
of  the  Hindu  community  as  a  whole  are  involved.  The 
toleration  and  good  feeling  have  not  been  on  the  wane  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  steadily  growing.  Tnere 
is  visible  at  present  a  strong  desire  for  gre 
union  and  solidarity  among  all  the  various  sections 
of  the  community,  a  growing  consciousness  of  common 
ties  which  bind  them  together  and  which  make 
them  sharers  in  sorrow  and  in  joy  :  and  it  may  well  be 
hoped  tha-i  this  growing  feeling  will  make  h  easier  than 
before  to  adjust  differences  and  to  promote  brotherly  good 
feeling  and  harm  onions  co-operation  even  in  the  matter 
of  providing  for  the  religious  needs  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  community. 

ORGANISATION  COMMITTBR. 

Such  in  broad  outline  is  the  scheme  of  the  proposed 
Hindu  University.  It  represents  the  ideal  which  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  desire  and  hope  to  work  up  10. 
The  ideal  is  not  an  unattainable  one,  nor  one  higher 
than  what  is  demanded  by  the  condition  and  capabilities 
of  the  people.  Bat  the  realisation  of  such  an  ideal 
must  of  course  be  a  work  of  time. 

The  scheme  outlined  above  can  only  serve  to  indicate 
the  general  aim.  Definite  proposals  aa  to  bow  % 
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beginning  should  be  made,  which  part  or  parka  of  the 
scheme  16  would  be  possible  and  desirable  to  take  up 
first  and  which  afterwards,  and  what  -practical  shape- 
should  be  given  to  them,  can  only  be  formulated  by 

experts  advising  with  an  approximate  idea  of  the  fund 
which  are  likely  to  be  available  for  expenditure  and  any 

general  indication  of  the  wishes  of  the  donors.  It  is 
proposed  that  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  have  been  col- 
lected to  ensure  a  beginning  being  made,  an  Educational 
Organisation  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  formu- 
late such  proposals.  The  same  Committee  may  be  asked 
to  make  detailed  proposals  regarding  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  courses  in  the  branch  or  branches  thas 
they  may  recommend  to  be  taken  up,  regarding  also  the 
staff  and  salaries,  the  equipment  and  appliances,  the 
libraries  and  laboratories,  the  probable  amount  of  accom- 
modation and  the  buildings,  etc.,  which  will  be  required 
to  give  effect  to  their  proposals. 

THE   CONSTITUTION  OP  THE   UNIVERSITY. 

The  success  of  a  large  scheme  like  this  depends  upon 
the  approval  and  support  of  (l)  the  Government,  (2) 
the  Ruling  Princes,  and  (3)  the  Hindu  public.  The 
scheme  is  bound  to  succeed  if  it  does  not  fail  to  enlist 
sympathy  and  support  from  these  directions.  To  esta- 
blish these  essential  conditions  of  success,  nothing  is 
more  important  than  that  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
University  should  be  of  sufficient  weight  to  command 
respect  ;  that  ita  constitution  should  be  so  carefully 
considered  and  laid  down  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
tho  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  Hindu  Princes 
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>and  the  public  on  the  other.  To  ensure  this,  it  is  proposed 
fcbat  as  soon  as  a  fairly  large  sum  bag  been  subscribed, 
a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  orepare  and  recom- 
mend a  scheme  dealing  with  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  the  Senate,  which  shall  be  the  supreme 
governing  body  of  the  University,  and  of  the  Syndicate, 
which  shall  be  the  Executive  of  the  University.  It  ia 
also  proposed  that  apart  from  these  there  should  be  an 
Academic  Council  of  the  University,  which  should  have 
well-defined  functions — partly  advisory  and  partly  exe- 
cutive, in  regard  to  matters  relating  to  education,  such 
as  has  been  recommended  in  the  case  of  the  University 
of  London  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  University 
Education  in  London.  The  scheme  must,  of  course,  be 
submitted  to  Government  for  their  approval  before  io 
can  be  finally-settled. 

THE   ROYAL  CHARTER. 

Every  individual  and  body  of  individuals  are  free 
to  establish  and  maintain  an  institution  of  University 
rank,  if  he  or  they  can  find  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  Bub  it  is  only  when  an  institution  receives  the 
seal  of  Royal  approval  and  authority  to  confer  degrees, 
that  it  attains  the  full  status  and  dignity  of  a  University 
and  enters  upon  a  career  of  unlimited  usefulness. 

Two  conditions  are  necessary  for  obtaining  a  Royal 
Charter.  The  first  is  that  sufficient  funds  should  be 
actually  collected  to  permit  of  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  an  institution  of  University  rank.  The 
second  is  that  the  governing  body  of  the  University* 
•should  be  of  sufficient  weight  to  command  public  respeofc 
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and  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  rests  enbirely  wifeh  the  Hindu  Princes  and  the 
public  to  establish  these  two  necessary  preliminary 
conditions.  If  they  do  so,  the  grant  of  a  Royal  Charter 
may  be  looked  for  with  confidence  as  certain.' 

"  It  is  one  of  our  most  sacred  duties,"  said  the 
Government  in  the  Despatch  of  1854,  "  to  be  the  means, 
as  far  as  in  us  lies,  of  conferring  upon  the  natives  of 
India  those  vast  moral  and  material  blessings  which 
flow  from  the  diffusion  of  general,  knowledge,  and  which 
India  may,  under  Providence,  derive  from  her  connection 
with  England."  In  the  pursuit  of  this  noble  policy,  the 
Government  have  established  and  maintained  with  public 
funds,  the  large  number  of  State  schools,  Colleges 
and  the  five  Universities  which  exist  st  present  in 
this  country,  and  which  have  been  the  source  of 
so  much  enlightenment  to  the  people.  The  State 
expenditure  on  education  has  been  happily  increas- 
ing, and  it  may  confidently  be  hoped  that  it  will  increase 
fco  a  larger  extent  in  the  near  future.  But  in  view  of  the 
immensity  of  the  task  which  lies  before  the  Government 
of  spreading  all  kinds  of  education  among  the  people,  and 
the  practical  impossiblity,  under  existing  circumstances, 
of  achieving  that  end  by  direct  appropriations  from  the 
public  revenues  alone,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
private  liberality  should  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost  to 
supplement  any  funds,  however  large,  which  the  State 
may  be  able  to  set  apart  for  the  furtherance  of  education. 
This  necessity  has  been  recognised  from  the  time  that 
efforts  to  educate  the  people  were  commenced  by  the 
British  Government.  Indeed,  the  introduction  of  the 
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grant-in-aid  system,  as  observed  by  tbe  Education  Com- 
mission "  was  necessitated  by  a  conviction  of  the 
impossibility  of  Government  aloue  doing  all  that  must  be 
done  in  order  to  provide  adequate  means  t  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  natives  of  India.  And  it  was  expected 
that  tbe  plan  of  thus  drawing  support  from  local 
sources  in  addition  to  contributions  from  tbe  State, 
would  result  in  a  far  more  rapid  progress  of  education 
tban  would  follow  a  mere  increase  of  expenditure  by 
the  Government."  In  tbe  Resolution  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment of  India  of  1901,  on  Indian  Educational  Policy, 
it  is  stated  :  "From  tbe  earliest  days  of  British  rule 
in  India,  private  enterprise  bas  played  a  great  part  in 
tbe  promotion  of  botb  English  and  vernacular  education, 
and  every  agency  that  could  be  induced  to  help  in  the  work 
of  imparting  sound  instruction  has  always  been  welcomed 
by  the  State."  (The  italics  are  ours.)  Instances  abound 
all  over  tbe  country  to  show  that  the  Government  bas 
encouraged  and  welcomed  private  effort  in  aid  of  education. 
So  far  as  this  particular  movement  for  a  Hindu 
University  is  concerned,  it  must  be  gratefully  acknowledg- 
ed that  it  has  received  much  kind  sympathy  and 
encouragement  from  high  officials  of  Government  from 
tbe  beginning.  As  one  instance  of  it,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  letter  of  the  Hon'ble  Sir  James  La  Toucbe, 
the  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  tbe  U.  P.,  and  now  a 
member  of  tbe  India  Council,  quoted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  note,  wherein  be  said: — 'If  tbe  cultured 
classes  throughout  India  are  willing  to  establish  a  Hindu 
University  with  its  Colleges  clustered  round  it,  they  have 
my  best  wishes  for  its  success."  Several  high  officials  of 
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Government  who  have  been  approached  in  connection 
with  the  University  daring  the  last  few  rnont.hs,  have 
shown  similar  sympathy,  and  offered  the  most  helpful 
advice  and  encouragement.  The  attitude  of  Europeans 
generally  both  official  and  non-official  towards  this 
movement,  was  very  wall  expressed  by  the  Pioneer  in 
the  article  from  which  we  have  quoted  before.  After 
referring  to  the  claim  of  educated  Indians  for  a  larger 
share  of  self-government,  the  Pioneer  said  : — 

Education  is  certainly  not  the  least  of  the  great  subjects  with 
which  the  Governments  have  to  deal  ;  and  if  the  Hindu  members 
of  the  National  Congress  establish  a  noble  University  with  branch 
Colleges  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  govern  it  so  wisely  that  it 
becomes  a  model  for  other  seats  of  learning,  they  will  do  more  than 
can  be  accomplished  by  many  speeches  to  prove  that  they  possess 
a  considerable  share  of  the  creative  and  administrative  qualities  to 
which  claims  have  been  made.  They  may  be  quite  sure  of  the 
kindly  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  British  Raj  in  all  their  efforts. 
Englishmen  do  not  cling  to  office  through  greed  of  it,  but  from  a 
sense  of  duty  to  the  millions  who  are  placed  under  their  care.  They 
desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  see  the  cultured  native  population 
taking  an  active  part  in  elevating  the  mass  of  the  people  and  fitting 
themselves  for  a  full  share  in  all  the  cares  of  Jthe  S:ate.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  no  anxiety  would  be  displayed  to  popularise  education 
by  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  every  class,  and  no  time  would 
be  spent  by  Englishmen  in  fostering  the  interests  of  native 
Colleges,  where  thousands  of  men  are  trained  to  be  rivals  in  free 
competition  for  attractive  public  appointments.  There  is  work 
enough  in  India  for  the  good  men  that  Great  Britain  can  spare, 
and  for  as  much  capacity  as  can  be  developed  within  the  country 
itself.  The  people  need  much  guiding  to  higher  ideals  of  comfort, 
and  in  the  development  of  the  resoursoes  which  are  latent  in  the 
eoil  and  the  mineral  treasures  which  lie  below  its  surface.  In  these 
tasks  men  who  possess  the  wisdom  of  the  East  and  the  science  of 
the  West  must  join  hands  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  fellowship. 
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Noble  words  these.  It  is  io  this  spirit  that  the  work 
of  the  proposed  Hindu  University  is  being  carried  on,  and 
the  promoters  therefore  feel  fully  assured  thab  they  will 
carry  "  the  kindly  sympathy  and  interest  of  the  British 
Raj  in  all  their  etforoa,"  thab  the  Royal  sanction  and 
authority  to  establish  the  University  will  be  granted, 
though  whether  it  will  take  the  form  of  a  Charter  or  a 
Statute  rests  entirely  with  the  Government. 

THE   OPPORTUNITY  GOLDEN. 

The  present  year  is  particularly  auspicious  for  the 
success  of  such  efforts.  The  Government  of  India  have 
shown  that  they  earnestly  desire  that  education  should 
be  pushed  forward  more  vigorously  and  systematically  in 
the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  by  creating  a 
special  Department  of  Education,  and  by  the  allotment 
of  a  special  grant  of  over  90  lakhs  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  in  the  budget  of  this  year.  The  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Harcourb  Butler,  who  has  been  appointed  the  first 
Member  for  Education,  is  a  known  friend  of  education. 
Our  new  Viceroy,  Lord  Hardinge,  is  keenly  alive  to 
the  importance  of  education.  Speaking  of  it  in  replying 
to  the  address  of  the  Lahore  Municipality,  His  Excellency 
was  pleased  to  say  :  "  Of  its  importance  there  is  no  room 
for  any  doubt,  and  my  Government  will  do  all  they 
can  to  foster  its  development  and  ensure  its  growth 
along  healthy  lines."  In  the  course  of  the  same  speech, 
His  Excellency  was  further  pleased  to  say  :  "  The  past 
has  had  its  triumph  ;  the  present  may  have  its  successes  ; 
but  it  is  on  the  horizon  of  the  future  that  our  watchful 
•eyes  should  be  fixed,  and  it  ia  for  that  reason  that  the 
future  needs  of  the  students  and  youth  of  this  country 
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always  receive  from  me  sympathetic  consideration  and 
attention."  And  in  replying  to  the  address  of  the  Punjab 
Muslim  League,  after  expressing  satisfaction  with  the 
progress  of  education  made  in  the  Punjab,  His  Excellency 
was  pleased  to  declare  himself  in  favour  of  universal  educa- 
tion. Said  His  Excellency  :  "  But  the  goal  is  still  far  dis- 
tant when  every  boy  and  girl,  and  every  young  man  and 
maiden,  shall  have  an  education  in  what  is  best  calculated 
to  qualify  them  for  their  own  part  in  life  and  for  the  good 
of  the  community  as  a  whole.  .  That  is  an  ideal  we  must 
all  put  before  us,"  This  being  Hia  Lordship's  view,  it  is 
but  natural  to  find  that  Lord  Hardinge  is  prepared  to 
recognise  and  approve  all  earnest  efforts  to  promote 
education,  even  though  it  may,  wholly  or  mainly,  aim  to 
benefit  only  one  denomination  of  His  Majesty's  subjects. 
This  was  made  clear  by  the  statesmanlike  appreciation 
which  His  Excellency  expressed  of  the  "  corporate  action" 
of  the  Muafims  of  the  Punjab  "  in  founding  the  Islamia 
College  and  its  linked  schools,"  and  of  their  "  spirited 
response  to  the  appeal  for  a  Muslim  University  recently 
carried  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  under 
the  brilliant  leadership  of  His  Highness  the  Aga  Khan." 
One  may  assume,  therefore,  without  presumption  that 
every  well-considered  and  Well-supported  scheme  of  edu- 
cation will  receive  the  sympathetic  consideration  and 
support  of  H.  E.  Lord  Hardinge. 

The  last  but  nob  the  least  important  circumstance, 
which  makes  the  present  the  most  golden  opportunity 
for  an  effort  to  realise  the  long-cherished  idea  of  a  Hindu 
University,  is  that  it  is  the  year  of  the  Coronation  of  our 
mofct  gracious  King-Emperor  George  V,  and  that  His 
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Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  visi^  our  country  in 
December  next.  Of  the  sympathy  of  His  Majesty 
with  the  people  of  this  country,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.  In  the  Proclamation  which  our  late  King- 
Emperor  addressed  to  the  Prince*  and  people  of  India 
in  November,  1908,  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  say  : — 
"  My  dear  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  returned  from  their  sojourn  among  you  with 
warm  attachment  to  your  land,  and  true  and  earnest 
interest  in  its  well-being  and  content;.  These  sincere 
feelings  of  active  sympathy  and  hope  for  India  on  the 
part  of  my  Royal  House  and  Lino,  only  represent,  and 
they  do  most  truly  represent,  the  deep  and  united  will 
and  purpose  cf  the  people  of  this  Kingdom."  In  the 
memorable  speech  which  our  present  Kirg-Emperor 
delivered  at  Guildhall  on  his  return  from  India,  he  wag 
graciously  pleased  to  plead  for  morn  sympathy  in  the 
administration  with  the  people  of  this  ancient  land.  And 
now  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  His  Majesty  to  the 
august  throne  of  England  and  to  be  anointed  Emperor  of 
India,  His  Majesty  has  been  most  graciously  pleased, 
out  of  loving  sympathy  which  he  bears  towards  bis  loyal 
subjects  here,  to  decide  to  come  out  to  India,  with  his 
royal  spouse,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen-Empress,  to  bold 
a  Coronation  Durbar  in  the  midst  of  his  Indian  people, 
than  whom  he  has  no  more  devoted  subjects  in  any  part 
of  his  Empire. 

The  hearts  of  Indians  have  been  deeply  touched  by 
this  gracious  act  of  His  Majesty.  They  are  looking 
forward  with  the  mosft  pleasing  anticipation  to  the  time 
when  it  will  be  their  privilege  to  offer  a  loyal  and  heart- 
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felt  welcome  to  Their  Majesties.  There  is  a  widespread 
desire  amoag  the  Hindu  community,  as  there  is  in  the 
Mahomedan  community  also,  to  commemorate  the  Coro- 
nation and  the  gracious  visit  of  the  King-Emperor  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  great  and  unique  event.  And 
opinions  seem  to  be  unanimous  that  no  nobler  memo- 
rial can  be  thought  of  for  the  purpose  than  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  University,  one  of  the  greatest  needs,  if 
not  the  greatest  need,  of  tihe  community,  which  shall  live 
and  grow  as  an  institution  of  enduring  beneficence  and 
of  ever-increasing  usefulness  as  a  centre  of  intellectual 
elevation  and  a  source  of  moral  inspiration,  and  which 
shall  nobly  endeavour  to  supplement,  however  humbly 
it  may  be,  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  spread 
-knowledge  and  enlightenment  among,  and  to  stimulate 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of,  vast  numbers  of  Hia 
.Majesty's  subjects  in  India. 


II 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council- 
held  on  the  22nd  March  1915,  the  Hon.  Sir  Harcourt 
Butler  moved  for  leave  to  introduce  the  Benares  Hindu 
University  Bill.  Speaking  on  the  motion  Pandit,  Madan 
Mohan  said  : — 

My  Lord,  I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  if  I 
allowed  this  occasion  to  pass  without  expressing  the  deep 
gratitude  that  we  feel  towards  Your  Excellency  for  the 
broad-minded  sympathy  and  large-hearted  statesman 
with  which  Your  Excellency  has  encouraged  and  support* 
ed  the  movement  which  has  taken  its  first  material  shape- 
in  the  Bill  which  is  before  us  to-day.  I  should  also  be 
wanting  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  express  our  sincere  gratL 
tude  to  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Harcourt  Butler  for  the  generous 
sympathy  with  which  he  has  supported  and  helped  us. 

My  Lord,  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  students 
and  professors,  and  donors  and  others  interested 
in  the  Benarea  Hindu  University  will  meefc  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  to  celebrate  the  Donors'  Day  ;  and  I 
feel  certain  that  the  name  that  will  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  list  on  such  a  day  will  be  the  honoured  name  of  Your 
Excellency,  for  there  is  DO  donor  who  has  made  a 
greater,  a  more  generous  gift  to  this  new  movement  than 
Your  Excellency  ha<?  done.  My  L  r<1,  generations  of 
Hindu  students  yet  to  come  will  recall  with  grateful 
reverence  the  name  of  Your  Excellency  for  having  givea 
the  start  to  this  University.  Nor  will  they  ever  forget 
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the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  Sir  Harcourt  Butler  for 
the  help  he  has  given  to  it. 

I  should  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Council  to- 
day with  a  discussion  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  The 
time  for  it  is  not  yet.  But  some  remarks  which  have 
been  made  point  to  the  existence  of  certain  misapprehen- 
sions which  might  be  removed. 

Two  Hon'nle  Members  have  taken  exception  to 
the  proposed  University  on  the  ground  that  it  will  be  a 
sectarian  University.  Both  of  my  friends  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Ghuznavi  and  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Setalvad  have  ex- 
pressed an  apprehension  that  being  sectarian  in  its 
character,  it  may  foster  or  strengthen  separatist  tenden- 
cies. Tdey  have  said  that  the  existing  Universities  have 
been  exercising  a  unifying  influence,  in  removing  sectarian 
differences  between  Hindus  and  Muhammadans.  My 
Lord,  the  University  will  be  A  denominational  institution 
but  not  a  sectarian  one.  It  will  not;  promote  narrow 
sectarianism  but  a  broad  liberation  of  mind  and  a  reli- 
gious spirit  which  will  promote  brotherly  feeling  between 
man  and  man.  Unfortunately  we  are  all  aware  that  the 
absence  of  sectarian  religious  Universities,  the  absence 
of  any  compulsory  religious  education  iu  our  State 
Universities,  has  not  prevented  tue  growth  of  sectarian 
feeling  in  the  country.  I  believe,  my  Lord,  ins- 
instruotion  iu  the  truths  of  religion,  whether  it  would  be 
Hindus  or  Mussalmans,  whether  it  be  imparted  to  the 
bbudents  of  the  Benares  Hindu  University  or  of  the 
Aiigaru  Moslem  University,  will  tend  to  produce  men 
who,  if  they  are  true  to  their  religion,  will  be  true  to  their 
•God,  their  King  and  thsir  country.  And  I  look  forward 
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to  the  time  when  the  students  who  will  pass  out  of 
euob  Universities,  will  meet  each  other  in  a  closer 
embrace  as  sons  of  the  same  Motherland  than  they  do 
at  present. 

Objection  has  also  been  taken  to  the  provision  for 
compulsory  religious  education  in  the  proposed  Univer- 
sity. My  Lord,  to  remove  that  provision  would  be  like 
cutting  the  heart  oub  of  the  scheme.  Many  people 
deplore  the  absence  of  a  provision  for  religious  education 
in  our  existing  institutions,  and  it  seems  that  there  would 
not  be  much  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
University  if  it  were  not  that  we  wish  to  make  up  for  an 
acknowledged  deficiency  in  the  existing  system.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  some  people  are  afraid  of  the  influence 
of  religion  :  I  regret  I  cannot  share  their  views.  That 
influence  is  ever  ennobling.  I  believe,  -my  Lord,  that 
where  the  true  religious  spirit  is  inculcated,  there  must 
be  an  elevating  feeling  of  humility.  And  where  there  is 
love  of  God,  there  will  be  a  greater  love  and  less  hatred 
of  man,  and  therefore  I  venture  to  say  that  if  religious 
instruction  will  be  made  compulsory,  it  will  lead  to 
nothing  but  good,  not  only  for  Hindu  students  but  for 
other  students  as  well,  who  will  go  to  the  new  University. 

My  Lord,  it  has  also  been  said  that  if  sectarian 
Universities  must  come  into  existence,  we  need  not  carry 
sectarianism  to  an  extreme.  The  Hou'ble  Mr.  Setalvad 
has  referred  lo  the  provision  in  the  Bill  that  in  the 
University  Court,  which  will  be  the  supreme  governing 
body  of  the  University,  none  but  Hindus  are  to  ba 
members.  The  reason  for  it  needs  to  be  explained.  Tba 
University  has  to  taaoh  the  Vedas,  the  religious  Scrip- 
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tures,  and  to  impart  instruction  even  in  rituals  and  other 
religious  ceremonies  which  are  practised  by  Hindus,  The 
Bill  provides  that  there  shall  be  two  bodies  in  the  insti- 
tution, the  Court  and  the  Senate.  The  Court  will  be  th& 
administrative  body,  will  deal  mainly  with  matters  of 
finance  and  general  administration,  providing  means  for 
the  establishment  of  Chairs,  hostels  and  other  institution. 
The  Senate  will  be  the  academic  body,  having  charge  of 
instruction,  examination  and  discipline  of  students.  Well, 
membership  on  the  Court  has  been  confined  bo  Hindus  in 
order  that  Hindus  who  may  make  benefactions  in  favour  of 
the  institution  should  feel  satisfied  that  their  charities  will 
be  administered  by  men  who  will  be  in  religious  sympathy 
with  them  and  in  a  position  to  appreciate  their  motives 
and  their  desires.  With  that  knowledge  they  will  make 
larger  endowments  to  support  the  University  than  they 
would  make  if  the  endowment  was  to  be  administered 
by  men  of  different  persuasions  and  faiths.  There  is 
nothing  uncharitable  in  such  an  arrangement.  Besides 
this,  there  is  a  second  reason.  When  the  Sanskrit  College 
was  first  established  in  1793,  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  there  was  provision  made  for  the  teaching  of 
the  Vedas  and  other  religious  books  in  it.  Later  on, 
some  missionary  gentlemen  took  exception  to  the  idea 
that  a  Christian  Government  should  encourage  the 
teaching  of  what  they  described  as  heathen  religion  ; 
and  for  that  reason  the  teaching  of  religion  was  stopped 
in  that  institution.  In  formulating  proposals  for  the 
Benares  Hindu  University,  it  was  felt  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  no  room  should  be  left  for  any  apprehension 
which  might  prevent  religious-minded  Hindu  donors 
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from  making  large  contributions  to  the   University,  and 
that  the    best   means  of  giving  them  an    assurance  that 
instruction  in  Hindu  religion  shall  always  be  an    integral 
part  of    the  education  which  the  University    will  provide, 
and  that  their  religious  endowments  will  be  administered 
in  conformity  with  their  wishes,  was  that  the  member- 
ship   of    the  University    Court    should    be   confined    to 
Hindus.     There  is,  however,  no  sucli  restriction  in  regard 
to  membership  of  the  Senate.     In  the  Senate,  which  will 
be  the  soul  of  the  University,  we  shall  invite  co-operation, 
we  shall  seek  it  and    welcome    it.     Fully   one-fourth    of 
the    Senate    may    not    be    Hindus.     Tbera    will    be    DO' 
disqualification  on  the  ground  of  religion  in  the  selection 
of  professors.     No  restriction  is  placed  upon  students  of 
any  creed  or  any  class  coming  to  the  University.     It  will 
thus    appear    that  while  we  confine  membership  on  the 
administrative  body  of  the  University,  the    Court,    the 
members  of    the    Hindu  community,  we  keep  open  the 
Senate  which,  as*  I  have  said,  is  the  soul  of  the  Univer- 
sity, to    teachers  of  every    creed  and  race.     That  is  a 
real  provision.     And    we  intended  to  get  the  very    best 
teachers  irrespective    of    any     consideration   of  race  or 
creed,   from    whichever    part  of  the  world    we  can,   in 
order  that  our  students  should  sit  at  their  feet  and  learn 
the  knowledge  that  they  can  impart. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  word  more  with  regard  to 
the  provision  that  religious  instruction  should  be  compul- 
sory in  the  case  of  Hindu  students.  It  has  been  said 
that  we  should  not  make  it  compulsory  even  for  Hindu 
students,  as  it  might  keep  some  Hindu  students  who  do 
not  desire  to  receive  religious  instruction,  from  the 
18 
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benefit  of  education  at  the  Hindu  University.  But,  my 
Lord,  in  the  first  place,  the  general  religious  instruction 
which  will  be  imparted  will  be  suoh  as  will  be  acceptable 
to  all  sections  of  the  Hindu  community.  In  the  second 
place,  a  number  of  Hindu  students  at  present  attend 
missionary  institutions  where  the  study  of  religion  is 
compulsory.  So  I  hope  that  even  those  Hindu  students 
who  may  not  appreciate  the  teaching  of  religion,  will 
not  be  kept  away  from  the  proposed  University  on  the 
ground  that  religious  instruction  will  be  compulsory 
there. 

I  do  not  think,  my  Lord,  that  I  need  take  up 
more  time  at  present.  I  beg  again  to  express  the  grati- 
tude that  I  am  sure  millions  of  Hindus  will  feel  towards 
Your  Excellency's  Government,  and  personally  towards 
Tour  Excellency,  and  towards  Sir  Harcourt  Butler,  when 
they  hear  of  the  Bill  which  has  been  introduo  ed  here 
to-day. 


HI 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council 
held  on  the  1st  October  1915,  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Harcourt 
Butler  moved  that  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Bill  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  Hon'ble  Pandit} 

in  supporting  the  Billt  spoke  as  follows : — 

> 

My  Lord,  ib  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  offer  my  hearty 
thanks  to  your  Excellency,  to  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Haroourk 
Butler,  and  to  the  manors  of  this  Council  for  the 
very  generous  support!  extended  to  this  measure  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Hindu  University.  My  Lard,  the 
policy  of  which  it  is  the  p*roduot  is  the  generous  policy 
of  trust  in  the  people  and  of  sympathy  with  them  in 
their  hopes  and  aspirations,  which  has  been  the  key- 
note of  your  Excellency's  administration. 

The  history  of  this  movement  hardly  requires  to 
be  repeated  here.  But  it  may  interact  some  of  its  friends 
to  know  that  it  was  in  1904,  that  the  first  meeting  was 
held  at  which,  under  the  presidency  of  His  Highness  the 
Maharajah  of  Benares,  fine  idea  of  suoi  a  University 
was  promulgated.  O.viog,  however,  to  a  variety  of 
causes  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here,  it  was 
not  until  1911  that  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  real 
earnest,  From  1911  to  1915  wa=»  not  too  long  a  period 
for  the  birth  of  a  University  when  we  ramambar  that  the 
London  University  took  seven  years  to  b 
from  the  time  the  idea  was  firai  Uk-jn  up.  My  L 
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in  this  connection,  we  must  not;  overlook  fche  work 
done  by  my  Muhammadan  friends.  The  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  Muslim  University  was  vigorously  worked  up 
early  in  the  year  1911  when  His  Highness  the  Agha 
Khan  made  a  tour  in  the  country  to  enlist  sympathy 
and  support  for  it.  Your  Excellency  was  pleased  to 
express  your  appreciation  of  the  effort  so  made  when 
replying  to  an  address  at  Lahore.  You  were  pleased  to 
&peak  approvingly  of  the  '  spirited  response  made  by 
the  Muhammadan  community  to  the  appeal  for  & 
Muslim  University  recently  carried  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  ofjlndia  under  the  brilliant  leadership 
of  His  Highness  the  Agha  Khan.'  We  are  thus  indebted 
for  a  part  of  our  success  to  our  Muhammadan  brethren, 
for  the  work  which  they  did  as  pioneers  in  our  common 
cause.  We  are  indebted  to  His  Highness  the  Agha 
Khan,  for  having  given  practical  shape  to  the  question 
of  a  Muslim  University  ab  Aligarh  ;  and  to  my  friend, 
the  Hon'ble  the  Raja  of  Mahmudabad  for  having  carried 
on  the  first  correspondence  with  the  Government  which 
elicited  the  Secretary  of  State's  approval  to  the  idea  of 
a  denominational  University  in  this  country.  My  Lord, 
I  confidently  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  a 
Muslim  University  will  also  come  into  existence,  and 
that  the  two — the  Hindu  University  and  the  Muslim 
University — will  work  together  in  friendly  co-operation 
on  the  good  of  the  youth  of  India,  Hindus  and  Mussal- 
mans,  that  they  will  work  as  sister  institutions  to 
promote  that  real  cordiality  of  feeling  between  them, 
the  want  of  which  so  much  hampers  our  progress  and 
is  regretted  by  all  who  desire  the  good  of  India. 
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My  Lord,  I  have  carefully  read  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  levelled  against  the  Bill  before  us,  and  it  ia 
only  fair  that  I  should  explain  the  attitude  and  action 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Hindu  University.  We  are 
very  thankful  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  according 
bis  sanction  to  the  proposal  to  establish  what  have 
been  described  as  denominational  Universities — which 
marks  a  new  and  liberal  departure  in  the  educational 
policy  of  the  Government  But  our  thanks  are  due,  in 
a  larger  measure,  to  the  Government  of  India  who  have 
from  the  beginning  given  to  t-he  movement  their  con- 
sistent and  generous  support.  In  the  first  proposals  which 
we  placed  before  the  Government,  we  desired  thaft 
the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  .of  India  should  be 
the  Chancellor,  ex-officiot  of  the  University.  That  was 
unanimously  supported  by  the  Government  of  India,  and 
our  most  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  them  for  that  sup- 
port. But  unfortunately  for  us  the  Secretary  of  State 
did  not  chink  it  right  that  the  Viceroy  should  be  the  ex- 
officio  Chancellor  of  the  University  ;  he  decided  that  the 
University  should  have  the  power  of  electing  its  own 
Chancellor  ;  buc  he  also  decided,  and  we  are  very  thank- 
ful to  him  for  it,  that  the  University  should  have  the 
power  to  appoint  its  Professors  without  reference  to  the 
Government.  The  privilege  of  having  the  head  of  the 
Government  as  head  of  the  University  was  one  that 
was  naturally  highly  valued  by  us,  and  we  submitted 
a  representation  asking  that  the  decision  of  tba 
Secretary  of  State  on  that  point)  might  be  re-considered. 
But  on  being  given  to  understand  that  that;  decision 
was  final,  we  reconciled  ourselves  to  it,  finding  solace 
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in  the  fact  that  the  University  would  have  the  right 
instead  to  elecb  its  own  Chancellor.  But  subsequently 
the  Secretary  of  State  decided  that  even  this  privilege 
should  be  withheld  from  us,  and  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  United  Provinces  should  be 
the  Chancellor,  ex-officio,  and  should  exercise  all 
the  powers  which  the  Governor- General  was  to 
have  exercised.  This  new  proposal  met  with  strong 
disapproval  both  from  the  Muhammadan  and  the  Hindu 
community.  It  was  thought  that  we  had  arrived  at  an 
impasse,  and  that  the  scheme  would  have  to  be  dropped, 
It  was  in  that  state  of  affairs  that,  with  the  generoue 
sympathy  of  your  Excellency's  Government  and  of  the 
very  kind  support  which  the  Hon'ble  Sir  HarooUrt 
Butler  gave  us,  we  were  able  to  arrive  at  the  compromise 
which  is  now  embodied  in  the  Bill,  under  which  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  United  Provinces  has  b 
come  the  official  Visitor  of  the  University,  and  the 
University  has  the  right  to  elect  its  -own  Chancellor. 
This  conclusion  has  secured  much  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment wanted  ;  but  it  has,  at  the  Fame  time,  allotted  to  ua 
a  sufficiently  large  measure  of  independence  and  freedom 
in  'the  internal  affairs  of  the  University.  My  Lord, 
we  did  not  reconcile  ourselves  to  this  solution  without 
reason.  We  felt  that  as  the  University  is  to  have  its 
home  in  the  United  Provinces,  it  will  be  an  advantage- 
that  the  head  of  the  United  Provinces  Government 
should  have  an  official  status  in  the  University.  We- 
recognised  that  that  will  be  the  best  arrangement  to 
ensure  that  the  relations  between  him  and  the  Univer- 
sity should  be  cordial  and  friendly.  I  hope  and  trust 
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that    bbe   fact    of    the   Lieutenant- Governor   being   the 
official  Visitor  of   the   University    will    prove   to    be    a 
guarantee  and  an  assurance  that  such    cordial   relations 
will  exist  between  the  University  and   the  Government. 
My  Lord,  much  objection  has  been   taken    to  the   large 
powers  that  have  been  reserved  to  the  Governor-General 
under  section  19  of  the  Bill.     We  have    accepted    them, 
because,  as  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Haroourt  Butler  has  explain- 
ed, they  are    only  emergency  powers,  whioh  may    never 
be  exercised,  and  can  only  rarely  be  exercised.  I  do  hope 
they  will  seldom,  if  ever,   be  exercised.     Bub   assuming 
that  the  Governor-General  in  Council  should  at  any  time 
think  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with    the  University 
whioh  requires  an  explanation,  we  shall  neither  be  afraid 
nor  reluctant  to  offer  such  explanation.     The  movement 
has  from    the    start   been    worked    in     the    conviction, 
the    deliberate     conviction,    that    ib     is    essential     for 
the  success  of  the  University  that  it  should  secure  the 
good-will  and  sympathy  of  the  Government,  and   that  it 
should   always  retain   that  sympathy.     The  section    in 
question  provides  that  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
may,    in  certain   circumstances,    ask  the    University  to 
submit  an  explanation  in   regard  to  certain  matters,    and 
lhab  if  the  explanation    should  nob   satisfy    him,  that  he 
may    offer   such    advice,    as   be    may    think    fit  to  the 
University.     I  hope  that  the  existence  of  this   provision 
in  the  Act  will  not  be  felt  in   bhe   real  working  of   the 
Act.     But  even  with  the  power  which  the  Government 
have  thought  it  fit  to  reserve  in  their  hands,  it  is   only 
fair  to  say  that  no  University  existing  in  India  enjoys  so 
large  a  measure  of  freedom    in  the  managemenb    of  its 
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affairs  as  your  Excellency's  Government  has  been  pleased 
to  secure  bo  the  Benares  Hindu  University,  and  we 
feel  very  deeply  grateful  for  it.  The  University  will 
have  full  freedom  in  appointing  its  own  Professors  and 
Examiners,  Id  is  conceivable  that  among  the  Professors 
so  appointed  there  may  sometimes  be  a  case — I  hope 
there  will  never  be  one — in  which  the  University  did 
not  know  as  much  about  the  person  appointed  as 
the  Government.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  such  a  case 
should  ever  arise,  it  will  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  by 
correspondence.  I  am  sure  that  with  the  explanation 
and  assurance  given  by  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Haroourt  Butler 
that  if  it  should  become  necessary  that  an  explanation 
should  be  called  for  from  any  member  of  the  staff  engag- 
ed by  the  University,  the  person  concerned  will  not 
be  in  a  less  favourable  position  than  any  one  serving 
under  Government.  The  provision  in  the  Bill  to 
that  effect  will  not  prevent  any  good  man  from  offering 
his  services  to  the  University. 

My  Lord,  some  of  my  countrymen,  who  are  keenly 
interested  in  the  proposed  University  and  the  educational 
movement  which  it  represent^,  have  somewhat  misunder- 
stood the  position  of  the  Hindu  University  Society  and 
of  the  promoters  of  the  University  in  respect  of  some  of 
the  powers  vested  in  the  Visitor.  They  seem  to  think 
that  we  have  agreed  to  those  powers  without  demur.  That 
is  not  so.  Sir  Haroourt  Butler  knows  that  in  regard  to 
some  of  these  powers,  I  have  almost — I  should  not  say — 
irritated  him,  but  cerfcainly  gone  beyond  what  he  consider- 
ed to  be  the  proper  limits  in  pressing  for  certain  omia- 
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aiona.  We  have  fully  represented  our  views  to  the 
Government;  whenever  we  thought  ib  proper  to  do  ao. 
But  having  done  our  duty  in  that  direction,  we  have 
agreed  to  accept  what  the  Government  has  decided  to 
give.  I  hope,  my  Lord,  the  future  will  prove  that  we 
have  not  acted  wrongly. 

I  am  certain  that  as  in  the  course  of  time  experi- 
ence will  show  that  there  are  amendments  needed  in 
fche  Aot — which  I  hope  will  be  passed  to-day — the 
Government  will  receive  representations  for  such  amend- 
ments in  a  thoroughly  sympathetic  spirit,  I  take  ib, 
my  Lord,  that  the  object  of  the  Government  and  the 
University  is  to  create  a  great  centre  for  education, 
where  the  education  imparted  should  be  the  soundest 
and  the  beat.  And,  in  that  view,  I  feel  assured  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  Government  agreeing  to 
any  amendment  which  may  be  found  necessary,  As 
this  Bill  is  being  passed  in  very  special  circumstances, 
and  we  have  agreed  so  avoid  controversy  at  present,  I 
fear  some  amendments  will  have  to  be  made  at  no  dis- 
tant date  ;  but  ib  is  best  perhaps  that  we  should  bring 
them  forward  when  the  University  C/ourt  and  the  Senate 
have  been  constituted,  and  when  we  have  found  out  by 
actual  experience  where  exactly  the  shoe  pinches. 

My  Lord,  I  thank  God  that  this  movement  to 
provide  further  and  better  facilities  for  high  education  for 
our  young  men  has  coma  to  bear  fruit  in  the  course  of 
these  few  years,  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
here  that  one  of  the  most  fascinating  ideia  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Lord  Curzon,  was  the  idea  of  a  real 
residential  and  teaching  University  io  India.  I  am 
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tempted  to  quote  the  words  in  which  his  Lordshir> 
expressed  his  ideal  of  the  University  which  he  desired  to 
see  established  in  this  country. 

"  What  ought  the  ideal  University  to  be  in  India  as  else- 
where?' said  Lord  Gurzon.  'AS  the  name  implies,  it  ought  to  be 
a  place  whers  all  knowledge  is  taught  by  the  best  teachers  to  all 
who  seem  to  acquire  it,  where  the  knowledge  is  always  turned  to 
good  purposes,  and  where  its  boundaries  are  receiving  a  constant 
extension.' 

My  Lord,  I   hope   and  pray  that  though   we   shall 
begin  in  a  humble  way  in    the  fulness  of   time   that  the 
proposed  University  will  fully   answer   this    description*. 
His  Lordship  wanted  to  see  in  India  a  University  which 
would  really  deserve  the  name,  as  he  said  : 

*  A  University  which  shall  gather  round  it  collegiate  insticu- 
tiona  proud  of  affiliation,  and  worthy  to  enjoy  it  ;  whose  students, 
housed  in  residential  quarters  in  close  connection  with  the  parent 
University,  shall  feel  the  inner  meaning  of  a  corporate  life  ;  where 
the  governing  body  of  the  University  shall  be  guide  d  by  expert 
advice  and  the  teachers  shall  have  a  real  influence  upon  the 
teaching  where  the  courses  of  study  shall  be  framed  for  the  deve- 
lopment, not  of  the  facial  automaton,  but  of  the  thoughtful 
mind  ;  where  the  Professors'  will  draw  near  to  the  pupils  and 
mould  their  characters  for  good  ;  and  where  the  pupils  will  begin 
to  value  knowledge  for  its  own  sake;and  as  a  means  to  an  end.  I 
should  like  this  spark  of  the  sacred  fire  that  has  been  brought 
across  the  seas  lit  in  one  or  two  places  at  least  before  I  leave  the 
country,  and  I  would  confidently  leave  others  to  keep  alive  the 
flame,' 

My  Lord,  though  this  noble  wish  was  not  realised 
in  the  time  of  Lord  Curzon,  I  am  sure  he  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  such  a  University  has  come  into  existence— 
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or  rather  ia  coming  into  existence — through  the  generous 
support  of  your  Excellency's  Government. 

It  is  still  more  pleasing  to  think  fchat  the  Univer- 
sity that  in  coming  to  be  will  be  better  in  one  respect? 
than  the  University  outlined  by  Lord  Curzon,  because 
it  will  make  religion  an  integral  parti  of  the  education 
that  will  be  provided.  My  Lord,  I  believe  in  the  living 
power  of  religion,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great;  satisfaction 
to  us  co  know  that  your  Excellency  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  religious  education.  The  want  of  such  education  in 
our  schools  and  Co  lieges  has  long  been  felt.  I  believe 
that  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  religious  education 
in  the  otherwise  excellent  system  which  Government  has 
introduced  and  worked  for  the  last  sixty  years  in  this 
country,  has  been  responsible  for  many  unfortunate 
results.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  them.  [  am 
thankful  to  think  that  this  acknowledged  deficiency  is 
going  to  be  removed  at  the  proposed  important  centre  of 
education,  which  is  happily  going  bo  be  established  at  a 
place  which  may  well  be  described  as  the  most  important 
centre  of  the  religion  and  learning  of  the  Hindus.  I 
venture  to  hope,  my  Lord,  th  at  the  good  influence  of  the 
Benares  Hindu  University  in  the  matter  of  religious 
instruction  will  be  felt  in  other  institutions,  far  and  near, 
and  that  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years  religious  instruc- 
tion will  become  an  intergral  part  of  the  education 
imparted  in  schools  and  Colleges  supported  by  the 
Government  and  the  people. 

My  Lord,  some  well-meaning  friends  have  been 
apprehensive  lest  we  may  not  agree  at  the  Hindu 
University  as  to  what  the  religious  education  of  our 
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youths  should  be.  This  is  due  to  a  misapprehension. 
We  have,  no  doubfc,  many  differences  among  us  ;  we  are 
divided  by  many  sects  and  forms  of  worship.  Considering 
that  we  embrace  a  population  of  nearly  250  milions,  ib 
should 'not  surprise  any  one  that  we  have  so  many  sects 
and  divisions  among  us.  But,  my  Lord,  in  spite  of  these 
differences,  hhere  is  a  body  of  truths  and  precepts  which 
are  accepted  by  all  denominations  of  our  people,  For 
sixteen  years  and  more  religious  instruction  has  been 
compulsory  at  the  Central  Hindu  College  at;  Benares. 
There  has  been  no  complaint  that  the  instruction  so 
imparted  has  been  found  to  be  unacceptable  to  any 
Hindu  boy  who  has  gone  to  that  institution.  We  have, 
no  doubt,  to  adopt  a  compromise  in  these  matters.  If 
we  do  so,  no  difficulties  will  be  found  to  be  insuperable. 
I  should  like,  in  this  connection,  to  remind  those  friends 
who  are  apprehensive  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  agree 
in  regard  to  matters  relating  to  religion,  to  remember 
some  wise  words  of  Cardinal  Newman.  Speaking  of  the 
constitution  of  a  Faculty  of  Theology  in  a  University, 
and  pointing  out  how  incomplete  a  University  would  be 
which  did  not  possess  such  a  Faculty,  that  great  teacher 
has  said  : — 

1  No  two  persons  perhaps  are  to  be  found,  however  intimate, 
however  congenial  in  tastes  and  judgments,  however  eager  to  have 
one  heart  and  one  soul,  but  must  deny  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
e*oh  other  much  which  they  like  and  desire,  if  they  are  to  live 
together  happily.  Compromise  in  a  large  sense  of  the  word,  is 
the  first  principle  of  combination  and  every  one  who  insists  on 
enjoying  his  rights  to  the  full,  and  his  opinions  without  toleration 
for  his  neighbours,  and  his  own  way  in  all  things,  will  soon  have 
a^l  things  altogether  to  himself,  and  no  one  to  share  them  with 
bim.' 
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Io  matters  of  minor  differences  that  there  must 
be  a  compromise,  I  believe  we  bave  shown  by  sixteen 
years  of  work  at  the  Central  Hindu  College,  that 
we  can  drop  minor  differences,  while  we  adhere  to  the 
substantial  object  which  we  have  in  view,  and  therefore, 
though  the  provision  for  religious  instruction  bus  not 
been  put  in  the  Aot  in  the  form  which  I  thought  was  brent. 
I  am  thankful  that  it  H  there  to  give  an  assurance  to  the 
public  that  religious  instruction  shall  be  a  compulsory 
part  of  the  education  at  the  University.  My  Lord,  I  do 
not  wish  to  dwell  upon  the  amendment  which  I  suggest- 
ed in  my  note  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Commi  ttee,  aa 
I  am  convinced  that  no  good  purpose  will  be  served  by 
my  doing  so.  I  aco  ept  the  provision  for  religious  instruc- 
tion, as  it  stands,  in  the  hope  and  faith  that  there  will 
be  no  such  differences  in  the  University  regarding 
religious  instruction  as  will  defeat  one  of  its  basic 
principles,  namely,  that  religious  instruction  should  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  education  imparted  by  it. 

I  do  not  think,  my  Lord,  that  I  should  be  justified 
in  taking  up  the  time  of  the  Council  any  further.  I  once 
more  beg  to  offer  my  thanks  to  your  Excellency,  to  Sir 
Harcourt  Butlar  and  to  the  Government]  of  India,  for 
helping  this  University  to  come  into  existence,  and  I 
conclude  with  the  earnest  hope  and  prayer,  that 
centre  of  light  and  life,  which  is  coming  into  existence, 
will  produce  students  who  will  not  only  be  intellectually 
equal  to  the  best  of  their  fellow-students  in  other  part- 
of  the  world,  but  will  also  be  trained  to  live  noble  lives, 
to  love  God,  to  love  their  country  and  to  be  loyal  to  the 
Crown. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council 
Jield  in  the  4th  April  1910,  the  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Eisley 
moved  for  the  introduction  of  "  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
better  control  of  the  Indian  Press  ".  The  Hon.  Pandit 
made  the  following  speech  in  connection  with  the  Bill : — 

My  Lord,  ib  i8  perhaps  an  advantage  that  I  rise  to 
lay  such  views  as  I  have  on  this  Bill  before  the  Council, 
after  having  had  the  benefit  of  listening  to  the  many  able 
speeches  which  have  been  delivered  in  connection  with  it. 
I  regret,  however,  to  say,  my  Lord,  that  having  heard  all 
those  speeches,  I  am  still  unconvinced  as  to  the  necessity 
of  this  Bill  or  of  dealing  with  it  in  the  manner  in  which 
•his  being  dealt;  with,  A  great  deal  of  regret  has  been 
expressed  both  in  this  Council  and  outside  it  that  a 
measure  of  the  extraordinary  importance  of  this  Bill 
should  be  dealt  wibh  in  the  hurry  in  which  it  is  being 
dealt  with.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  hurry  in 
which  the  Vernacular  Press  Act  was  passed  in  1878.  My 
Lord,  one  mistake  does  not  justify  another.  In  the 
present  instance,  neither  in  the  long  and  lucid  speech  of 
the  Hon'ble  Mover  of  the  Bill  nor  in  the  subsequent 
speeches  that  have  been  made  has  any  explanation  been 
offered  as  to  why  it  is  necessary  to  rush  this  measure  as  ib 
is  being  rushed.  My  Lord,  the  great  advantage  which  the 
-Government  has  thought  it  necessary  to  secure  to 
fche  public  in  connection  with  measures  which  are  brought 
-before  the  Legislative  Council  in  giving  publicity  to  them 
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•a   that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  measures  should 
have  the  fullest  opportunity'of  expressing  their  opinions 
regarding  them   and  of   submitting  the  m  to  your  Excel- 
lency's Council   in    order    that    those    o  pinions   may    be 
considered    before    deciding    the   final    shape  which   the 
measures    should    take.     As    soon    as    this  measure  was 
introduced,  it)  was  referred  to  a  Select  C  ommittee.     The 
Select  Committee  have  no  doubt  considered  the  Bill  ;  bub 
if  there  had  been  a    general  discussion  in  the  Council  of 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  and  the  general  lines  of  criticism 
had  been   known   to  the  Committee,   I   am    certain,  my 
Lord,  that  it  would  have  been  a  great  advantage  to  the 
Select  Committee  in  doing  their  work.     I  have  received 
telegrams  from  my  own  province,  from  the  President  of 
the    United    Provinces    Congress    Committee,   from    the 
President  of   the  Peoples'   Association   at  Lucknow  and 
from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Mahajana  Sabha    at   Madras 
asking  me  to  lay  them  before  the  Select  Committee  and 
your   Excellency,  and   to  urge  that  more  time  should  be 
given  for  consideration  of  the  Bill.     My  Lord,   it   is  nob 
enough   to   say  that  the  Bill  has  been  published  and  that, 
it  has  been  before  the  public  for  three  or  four  days.     The 
measure  being  of  the  importance   which  it  is,  I  submit;, 
that    a    great   deal   more  time  should  have  been  given  to 
the  Press    and  the  public  to  consider  and  to  criticise  the 
Bill,  particularly  as  no  circumstance  has  been   mentioned 
which  could  justify  its  being  hurried  through  the  Council. 
Now,    my  Lord,  coming  to  the   Bill  itself,  we  are  no 
doubt  confronted  by  the  outstanding  fact,  the  unfortunate 
outstanding  fact,  that  there  have  been  certain  anarchical 
crimes  and  outrages  committed. in  this  country.     Every 
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good  man  must  deplore  and  detest  these  crimes.     They 
are  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men,    and   they   have 
been  condemned  all  over  the    country     in    unmistakable 
language.     If  it  were  shown  that  any  particular  measure 
was  necessary  to  extirpate  the  germs  of  anarchical  crimes, 
I  am    sure    the    whole    country    would    rise  as  one  man 
to  support  the  measure,  and   to    thank    your  Lordship's 
Government  for  introducing  it.     But  it  is    evident   from 
all  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  both  by  official  and 
non-official  members  that  there  is  very  little  expectation 
entertained  that  this  jueasure  will  really  have  any  subs- 
tantial effect  upon  anarchical  crimes.  I  do  not  deny  that 
it  may  check  the  distribution  of  the  poisonous   literature 
which  some  newspapers  have  been  indulging  in  ;   but  that 
it  will  have  any  effect  upon  those  men  who  have  gone  into 
the  wicked  camp  of  the  anarchists  or  terrorists,    I  do  nofc 
think  any  member  to  entertain  even  the  hope  that  it  will 
achieve  that  result.     That  being  so,   my  Lord,    we  have 
to  consider  what  are  the  circumstances  which  justify  the 
passing  of  such  a   measure  as   the  one  before  us.     The 
whole  country,  as  I  say,  all  decent  people,  are    united, 
are  of  one  mind  with  the   Government  in    desiring    that 
whatever   measure    may  be   necessary  for  the   purpose 
of  putting  down  anarchical  crime  should  be    adopted. 
But  it  must    be   shown    that    a    particular   measure    is 
calculated     to      secure     that      object.      The      Hon'ble 
Mover    of    the    Bill   said   in    his    opening    speech    that 
be   had    to     justify  the     Bill     before    the    Council  and 
to  show  why    and  how    the   laws  which  exist    already 
are  not    sufficient  to  deal  with  the  situation.     My  Lord, 
he  referred  to  the  murderous  conspiracy  which  has  come 
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into  existence,  and  he  said  that  the  outrages  which  that 
conspiracy  had  committed  or  attempted  bo  commit  were 
the  direct  result  of  the  teachings  of  certain  journals. 
The  Hon'ble  the  Advocate  -General  also,  in  the  speech 
with  which  he  has  just  now  favoured  us,  spoke  of  the 
stream  of  poisonous  sedbion  wbioh  has  beau  passing 
through  several  of  these  journals.  My  Lord,  che  piciure 
\vhica  the  Hon'ble  Mover  of  the  Bill  has  drawn  of  the 
existing  situation  would  suggest  a  question  in  many  minds 
as  to  whether  there  was  any  law  in  the  land  which  could 
deal  effectively  or  at  all  with  the  poison  of  seditious  1 
ature  which  was  passing  through  the  papers.  One  would 
imagine  that  there  was  no  law  which  oould  deal  with  the 
abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press  as  it  was  describes  m 
the  speech  of  the  Hon'ble  Mover  of  the  Bill,  But,  my 
Lord,  as  the  Council  knows,  there  is  already  a  great  deal 
of  legislation  existing  in  our  Statute-book  which  seeks  to 
deal  and  which  does  deal  with  all  abuses  of  that  liberty. 
The  Hon'ble  Member  began  by  saying  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  show  why  the  Government  oould  not  be  content 
to  rely  on  the  ordinary  criminal  law.  He  ended  by  merely 
asserting,  not  proving,  that  that  law  was  insufficient.  I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  find  any  explanation  in  the  speech 
of  the  Hon'ble  Member  as  to  why  these  provisions  had 
been  found  to  be  not  sufficient  or  wherein  they  had  been 
found  to  be  insufficient.  The  Hon'ble  Sir  '.Harold  Stuart 
has  tried  to  make  up  for  the  omission  and  has  said  that 
section  108  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  has  been 
found  to  be  a  useless  weapon.  He  said  that  there  had 
been  three  papers  which  had  been  convicted  twice, 
two  papers  which  had  been  convicted  three  times, 
19 
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and  one  which  had  been  convicted  six  times,  My 
Lord,  a  repetition  of  an  offence  by  six  papers  out 
of  a  total  of,  I  believe,  nearly  800  papers  in  the 
country,  does  not  show  that  there  is  not  sufficient  provi- 
sion in  the  existing  law  to  deal  with  cases  of  sedition  or 
attempts  to  promote  sedition.  The  situation  therefore 
demands  that  before  we  give  our  assent  to  a  new  and 
stringent  measure  being  placed  on  the  Statute-book,  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  law  should  be  dispassionately 
examined. 

Now,  my  Lord,  there  are  two  matters  to  which  I 
would  especially  invite  attention.  The  present  Bill,  as 
the  Council  has  noted,  defines  what  would  be  regarded 
as  prohibited  matter,  and  the  publication  of  which 
would  expose  a  man  to  the  penalties  or  to  the  conse- 
quences which  are  described  in  the  Bill.  Among  the 
matters  so  prohibited,  as  the  Hon'bie  Mover  of 
the  Bill  pointed  out  in  his  speech,  are  certain 
offences  which  are  already  provided  for  in  existing 
Codes.  Take,  for  instance,  those  mentioned  in  clause 
(a)  of  section  4  of  the  Bill,  to  incite  to  murder  or 
to  any  offence  under  the  Explosive  Substances  Act. 
1908,  or  to  any  act  of  violence,  these  are  fully  provided 
for  by  Act  VII  of  1908— an  Act  for  the  prevention  of 
incitements  bo  murder  and  to  other  offences  in  newspapers* 
The  Hon'bie  Mover  said  that  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  include  them  in  this  Bill  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment may,  if  necessary,  take  action  of  a  less  severe 
kind  than  that  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  1908.  I 
submit,  my  Lord,  that  the  outrages  that  'have  been 
committed  of  late,  would  make  one  think  that  this. 
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was  nob  the    time    when    the   Government    would    seek 
milder   methods  to   deal   with    oases    which   fell    within 
the    purview    of    that  Aot.     Clause    (6)    relates  to  the 
offence  of  seducing  any   officer,    soldier  or  sailor  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  of  His  Majesty  from  his  allegiance  or  his 
duty,     Section  131  of  the  Indian   Penal  Code   already 
provides  that  any  person  who  attempts  co  do  any  of  these 
acts  shall  be  punished  with  transportation  for  life  or  with 
imprisonment  which  may  extend   to  ten  years  and   shall 
be  liable  to  tine.     Then,  my  Lord,  the  third  clause  incor- 
porates the  provisions  of  section   12iA  and  153A  with 
the  addition  of  an  offence  against  Native  Princes  or  Chiefs. 
And  the  clause  which  seeks  to  protect  judicial   officers 
serving  His    Majesty  from  being  maligned   or  unjustly 
attacked.     These,  my  Lord,  are  the  most  important  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill.  And  I  beg  to  invite  the  Council's  atten- 
tion now  to  the  provisions  of  section  108  of  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Code.     Under  that  section  any   person   who 
disseminates  either  orally  or   in  writing  or   attempts    to 
disseminate  or  in   any  wise  abets  the  dissemination  of 
any   seditious  matter,    that   is  to  say,    any  matter,  the 
publication  of  which  is  punishable  under  section  124A  of 
the  Penal  Code,  or  any  matter,  the  publication  of  which 
is  punishable  under  section  153  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code, 
or  any  matter  concerning  a  Judge  which   amounts  to  cri- 
minal intimidation  or  defamation  under  the  Indian  Penal 
Code,  that  section  provides  that  if  any  editor  or  printer  or 
publisher  or  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  shall   be   guilty  of 
any  of  the  offences  specified  there,  the  District  Magistrate 
or  the  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate  shall  have  the  power, 
with  the  previous  sanction  of   the  Governor-General  or  of 
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the  Local  Government,  to  call  upon  the  person  so  offending 
to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  bound  down  with  or 
without  sureties  to  be  of  good  behaviour  for  a  certain 
period.  I  submit,  my  Lord,  that  this  is  a  provision 
which  should  enable  the  Government  to  deal  with  cases 
of  persons  who  disseminate  seditions  or  other  objection- 
able matter  who,  tnat  is  to  say,  publish  prohibited  matter 
or  such  matter  as  the  present  Bill  says  will  be  prohibited 
matter.  Then,  again  as  I  have  said  before,  there  is  the 
Newspapers  (Incitements  to  Offences)  Act.  That  Act 
was  passed  in  1903  after  the  writings  of  oerfiain  journals, 
to  which  the  Hon'ble  Mover  of  the  Bill  I  think  referred, 
had  led  to  the  commission  of  some  outrages.  Now,  my 
Lord,  section  3  of  that  Act  provides  that  where  upon  an 
application  made  by  order  of  or  uader  authority  from  the 
Local  Government,  a  Magistrate  is  of  opinion  that  a 
newspaper  contains  any  incitement  to  murder  or  to  any 
offence  under  the  Explosive  Substances  Act,  1903,  or  to 
any  act  of  violence,  such  Magistrate  may  make  a  con- 
ditional order  declaring  the  printing-press  used,  or  intended 
to  be  used,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  or  publishing 
such  newspaper  or  found  in  or  upon  the  premises  where 
such  newspaper  is  or  at  the  time  of  the  printing  of  the 
matter  complained  of  was  printed  to  be  forfeited,  and  60 
make  such  a  conditional  order  of  forfeiture  absolute 
unless  the  person  concerned  appears  and  shows  good 
cause  against  it.  These  two  sections,  my  Lord,  give  ample 
power  under  the  existing  law  to  the  Government  to  deal 
effectively  and  speedily  too  with  persona  who  abuse  the 
liberty  of  the  Press.  It  has  not  been  shown  in  what 
respects  these  provisions  are  insufficient,  and  I  submit 
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tbab  justification  for  introducing  a  new  measure  has  not 
been  established,  It  may  be  said,  my  Lord,  tbab  tbe  proce- 
dure and  punishment;  provided  by^ection  108  are  insuffi- 
cient to  deal  with  cases  of  persons  who  repeatedly  com- 
mit the  same  offence.  I  am  unable  to  understand  why  in 
such  cases  also  a  repeated  application  of  the  provisions 
of  that  section  should  not  put  an  end  to  tbe  evil  activities 
of  such  persons.  But  assuming  that  ib  would  not,  I 
submit,  that  the  proper  course  would  have  been  to  ask 
for  an  amendment  of  that  section  in  order  to  incorporate 
more  penal  provisions  to  effect  the  end  which  tbe 
Government  has  in  view  and  not  to  introduce  a  new 
measure. 

If,  my  Lord,  the  necessity  of  a  new  Aob  has  nob 
been  established,  then  I  submit  that  the  matter  should 
end  here.  Assuming,  however,  that  a  real  neces- 
sity has  been  felt  for  giving  greater  power  to  tbe  Courts, 
assuming  also  that  the  course  of  amending  the  existing 
Acts  has  for  any  valid  reason  not  commended  itself  to 
tbe  Government,  and  the  Government  feel  in  all  tbe 
circumstances  of  tbe  case  that  a  new  Act  should 
be  passed,  I  should  like  then  to  hear  some  expla- 
nation as  to  why  a  great,  a  novel  and,  I  submit 
with  great  respect,  a  dangerous  departure  has  been 
introduced  into  this  Bill  against  the  principle  of  all  the 
existing  enactments,  which  the  Government  has  passed 
during  the  last  fifty  years  and  more.  My  Lord,  under 
tbe  Criminal  Procedure  Code  once  the  sanction  of  the 
Governor  General  or  of  the  Local  Government  is  obtained 
to  proceed  against  any  editor,  printer,  publisher  or  proprie- 
tor of  a  newspaper  to  require  him  to  give  security  for 
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good  behaviour,  the  whole  procedure  which  is  regulated 
by  the  provisions  of  that  Act  is  judicial,  and  the  whole 
matter  is  left  to  be  dealt  with  judicially  by  the  Magistrate. 
So  also  in  the  case  of  the  Newspapers  Offences  Act  which 
deals  with  offence  of  a  far  more  grave  character. 
The  Government  passed  that  enactment  less  than  two 
years  ago  and  they  considered  it  both  just  and  wise 
to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  leaving  Tit  to  the 
Magistrate  and  the  Courts  established  by  the  Government 
to  decifc  what  matter  fell  within  the  definition  of 
sedition  and  what  did  not.  I  do  nob  understand,  my 
Lord,  why  this  new  departure  should  have  been 
made  in  the  present  Bill  by  which,  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  the  Magistrate  to  decide  what  matter  came  within 
the  definition  of  prohibited  matter  and  what  did  not{  the 
Local  Government  is  empowered  to  take  upon  itself  to 
decide  what  matter  is  seditious  without  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  the  person  against  whom  .it  may  so 
decide.  I  submit,  my  Lord,  that  this  is  a  departure 
which  is  not  justified  by  the  existing  circumstances  of 
the  country.  The  crimes  at  the  prevention  of  which  the 
Newspapers  Offences  Act  aims  are,  my  Lord,  more  seri- 
ous and  certainly  not  less  serious,  than  the  crimes  which 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  present  Bill  may  tend  to  pre. 
vent.  That  being  so,  I  submit,  that  if  the  legislature  has 
thought  it  rightf  to  leave  it  to  the  Magistrate  to 
decide  whether  a  newspaper  contained  incriminating 
matter  within  the  meaning  of  that  Act,  it  should  have  been 
left  also  to  the  Magistrate  to  decide  what  matter  came 
within  the  definition  of  prohibited  matter  under  the 
proposed  law.  My  Lord,  the  Bill  raises  'a  political 
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question,'  to  quote  the  weighty  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
uttered  in  the  House,  of  Commons  in  connection  with 
the  Vernaoular  Press  Act  of  1878,  '  of  great  importance, 
of  the  utmost  delicacy,  namely,  whether  it  is  wise  for 
the  Government  to  take  into  its  own  hands  and  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  established  legal  jurisdiction  the  power 
of  determining  what  wricing  is  seditious  and  what  is  not.' 
In  the  course  of  the  same  debate,  Mr.  Gladstone  observed 
that  '  the  most  unfortunate  feature  which  the  measure 
presents  is  the  removal  of  Preaa  prosecutions  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  judicial  establishments  of  the  country 
in  order  that  they  may  be  dealb  with  as  matters  of 
executive  discretion.'  The  Bill  before  us  seeks  to  revive 
that  feature  of  the  Vernacular  Press  Act  which  was  so 
justly  condemned  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  My  Lord,  the 
argument  that  in  taking  proceedings  against  offending 
printers  or  publishers  under  the  ordinary  crimi- 
nal law  there  would  be  a  great*  deal  of  publicity* 
given  to  the  offence  and  that  would  be  a  public  dis- 
advantage, is  not  a  new  one.  It  had  been  urged  to 
support  the  Press  Act  of  1878.  Speaking  in  reference  to 
that  argument,  Mr.  Gladstone  said;  '  The  argument  that 
is  made  for  the  abstraction  of  these  matters  from  the 
Courts  of  Justice  is  one  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  our 
policy,  and  the  best  part  of  our  policy,  in  India.'  It  is 
said,  'oh  no,  we  will  not  prosecute  in  the  Court,  for  if  we 
do  that  the  prosecution  will  bring  these  men  into 
popularity,  and  the  mischief  of  the  prosecution  will  be 
greater  than  that  of  submission  to  the  evil.'  My  Lord, 
this  argument  has  no  greater  force  to-day  thau  it  had  in 
1878  ;  and,  I  submit,  it  is  not  an  argument  which. 
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is  worth  considering  in  the  face  of  the  great  danger 
involved  in  the  departure  whioh  it  is  sought  to  make 
from  the  principle  upon  whioh  the  entire  system 
of  the  administration  of  justice  is  built,  and  whioh  the 
Government  has  followed  throughout  in  enacting  all  its 
laws.  That  being  so,  I  respectfully  submit,  that  if  the 
Government  feel  that  a  new  measure  must  be  passed, 
this  novel  principle  whioh  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Bill  should  be  eliminated,  and  power  should  be  left  to 
the  Magistrate  as  in  other  enactments  to  deal  according 
to  law  with  what  may  ba  regarded  as  prohibited  matter. 
There  can  be  no  possibility,  my  Lord,  of  the  effect  of 
this  measure  being  weakened  by  adhering  to  the  right 
principle :  it  will  still  be  quite  as  potent  for  pre- 
venting mischief  as  the  present  measure  can  be. 
The  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  will  yet 
be  necessary  before  any  action  is  initiated  but  once 
the  proceedings  have  been  initiated  the  matter  will 
be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Magistrate  acting  as 
a  Judge,  and  any  order  that  he  may  pass  will  rightly 
and  properly  go  up  to  the  High  Court  for  revision  or  in 
appeal,  I  may  say  here  that  I  do  not  see  why  an  appeal 
should  not  be  allowed  from  an  order  asking  for  a  deposit 
of  security  as  well  as  from  an  order  for  forfeiture  of 
that  security.  If  an  order  is  made  by  the  Magistrate  of 
the  district  or  the  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate  and  it  is 
taken  up  in  revision  or  appeal  before  a  High  Court,  there 
will  be  a  greater  assurance  in  the  public  mind  that  the 
merits  of  the  order  will  receive  due  consideration,  than, 
my  Lord,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  being  ;  what  they  are, 
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there  would  be  when  an  order  passed  by  the  Local 
Government  on  the  executive  side  will  be  brought  up  for 
revision  before  the  High  Court.  So  far  then  with  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  the  new  measure  and  in  regard  to  the 
new  change  of  principle  which  it  introduces.  I  submit, 
my  Lord,  that  the  necessity  of  is  has  not  been  proved, 
the  justification  not  established. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  other  aspects  of  the 
Bill.  The  Hon'ble  Mover  of  the  Bill  has  stated  the 
objects  of  the  Bill  to  be  somewhat  larger.  He  has  stated 
that  the  object  of  the  Bill  is  '  to  provide  for  the  better 
control  of  the  Press  or  to  confine  the  Press — the  whole 
Press,  European  and  Indian,  English  and  Vernacular — 
within  the  limits  of  legitimate  discussion.'  My  Lord, 
that  clear  statement  of  the  object  clears  the  ground  to  a 
great  extent  for  discussion.  It  naturally  gives  rise  to 
the  question  whether  the  condition  of  our  Press,  Euro- 
pean and  Indian,  English  and1  Vernacular,  in  this 
country  is  such  as  to  justify  any  legislation  to  keep  id 
within  the  limits  of  legitimate  discussion.  My  Lord,  the 
Hon'ble  Mover  of  the  Bill  has  given  us  a  history,  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  in  this  country.  He  has  told 
us  that  during  the  last  seventy  years,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  short  periods  of  one  and  three  years 
respectively,  the  Press  in  India  has  been  free  : 
he  has  told  us  that  these  two  periods  were,  one  the  short 
period  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Mutiny,  and  the  other  the 
period  of  the  Vernacular  Press  Act.  My  Lord,  the 
Vernacular  Press  Act  was  repealed  within  three  years 
and  action  was  taken  under  it  only  once.  We  cau  take 
it  then  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  Government  to 
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restrain  the  liberty  of  the  Press  in  actual  practice.  Up 
to  the  year  1907,  the  Hon'ble  Mover  of  the  Bill  has  said 
that  there  had  been  only  sixteen  Press  prosecutions,  My 
Lord,  I  ask  the  Hon'ble  Member  to  say  if  in  Austria  to 
which  he  referred,  or  in  any  other  country  to  which  he 
might  refer,  the  Press  has  as  a  whole  bahaved  better 
or  been  conducted  more  respectably  than  in  India 
during  the  last  seventy  years,  The  remarks  of  the 
Hon'ble  Member  would  lead  one  to  think  that  the 
Press  had  been  offending  for  a  long  time  ;  he  has  spoken 
of  the  great  forbearance  which  the  Government)  exer- 
cised in  dealing  with  tke  Press  :  he  spoke  of  that  for- 
bearance as  extrepae^he  said  that  some  people  thought 
that  it  was  excessive  ;  and  he  complained  that  in  spite 
of  that  much  forbe'arance  being  shown,  the  Press  did  not 
mend  its  ways  but  went  from  bad  to  worse.  My  Lord,  if 
the  picture  drawn  by  the  Hon'ble  Member  were  true, 
it  would  have  cast  a  most  serious  reflection  upon  the 
administration.  If  it  were  true,  it  would  show  that 
while  the  administration  saw  that  the  Press  was  going 
steadily  from  bad  to  worse,  it  did  nob  take  any  steps  to 
cheok  the  evil  course.  But  happily  for  the  Press  and  for 
the  Government  we  have  in  the  remarks  quoted  by  my 
Hon'ble  friend  Mr.  Dadabhoy  the  testimony  of  more 
than  one  very  high  official  of  Government  that  the  Press 
of  this  country  has  as  a  whole  behaved  respectably  and 
honourably  and  that  it  has  given  little  ground  for  com- 
plaint. I  will  not  quote,  my  Lord,  what  the  Hon'ble 
Member  may  regard  as  ancient  history.  Sir  Herbert 
iRialey  gave  us  the  history  of  the  Press  up  to 
the  year  1907,  and  he  then  drew  attention  to  the 
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Resolution  which  your  Excellency's  Government;  was 
pleased  to  issue  in  that  year  for  the  better  control  of 
newspapers.  In  that  Resolution  it  was  stated  that  '  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  has  no  desire  whatever  to 
restrain  the  legitimate  liberty  of  the  Press  to  criticise 
the  action  of  the  Government,  and  ha  would  be  most 
reluctant  to  curtail  the  freedom  of  the  many  well  con- 
ducted papers  because  of  the  misbehaviour  of  a  few 
disloyal  journals.  My  Lord,  barely  two  years  have 
passed  since  your  Lordship  was  pleased  to  graciously 
acknowledge  that  the  many  papers  in  this  country  were 
well  conducted  and  that  the  journals  which  were  disloyal 
were  a  few.  I  venture  to  say,  my  Lord,  that  that  is  the 
position  even  to-day.  With  the  regrettable  exception 
of  a  few  papers  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  greal 
bulk  of  them  are  still  well  conducted.  If  this  is  so,  the 
case  which  my  friend  sought  to  make  against  a  general 
restriction  of  the  liberty  which  the  Press  has  enjoyed, 
the  case  which  be  sought  to  make  for  taking  legislative 
action  to  confine  the  whole  Press  within  the  limits  of 
legitimate  disousssion,  has  not,  I  submit,  bean  made  out. 
Your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  remember  that  the  last 
two  years  and  a  half  have  been  a  period  of  exception. 
Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1907  or  I  will  go  back  a 
little  earlier,  up  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  year  1905,  the 
Press  generally  behaved  in  an  excellent  manner,  even  in 
the  province  of  Bengal.  I  do  not  think  that  there  were 
many  papers  till  then  the  conduct  of  which  could  be 
much  complained  of.  My  Lord,  we  all  know  then  the 
unfortunate  but  momentous  even*  *liioh  ooouirbd  about 
the  end  of  1905.  We  all  know  the  act  of  violence,  as  many 
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millions  of  people  believe  it,  which  was  committed  by  Lord 
Curzon's  Government  in  partitioning  Bengal  against  the 
prayers  and  protests  of  the  people,  And  ib  is  from  that 
time,  my  Lord,  that  the  evils  which  we  are  now  deplor- 
ing, and  which  have  led  to  several  deplorable  results, 
largely  date  their  origin. 

My  Lord,  it  was  in  1906  that  a  certain  portion  of  tha 
Frees  assumed    a  tone    of    bitterness  and  even  hostility 
which  continued  to  grow  also  in  1907,  but,  I  submit,  my 
Lord, that  that  evidenced  abnormal  condition.  The  causes 
of  the    change  in  the  tone  'of    Press  were    discernible  by 
everybody  who  cared  to  think  about  it.     We  regret  them, 
but  we  cannot  overlook  them.     It  was  due  to  the  cause 
bo    which    I    have  referred    and   to    the    bad    feelings 
which    were    excited    in    the  year    1905    and    in    the 
succeeding  year  by  certain  official    acts  and  utterances. 
I     am     sorry    to     say    therefore    that    the    regime    of 
your    Lordship's   predecessor    was    largely   responsible 
for  diverting  a  section  of   the  Press  from  its  honourable 
course  into  a  course  which   has    caused  immense  pain 
to    all   lovers  of  the  country,  to  all  lovers    of  peaceful 
progress  and   good    administration.     My  Lord,  the  evil 
is  there,  but  in  dealing  with  it,  in  taking  steps  to  extir- 
pate it,  let  us  remember  the  causes  which  have  brought 
it  about,  BO  that  our  judgment  may  be  tempered   as  tha 
circumstances    of  the    case    may    require.     Let    us  re- 
member  also    that    since   the   time    these   newspapers 
began    to    abuse    the  liberty    which  they  enjoyed,    the 
Government   has    not   been    sitting  idle.     A  to   no  stage 
durirg  ihe  last  three   years   cculd   it  be   said    that  tha 
Gcveiirrent   failed    to  do   its   duty   in   regard   to' tha 
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suppression  of  all  expressions  of  seditious  opinions. 
We  are  told  that  the  Government  has  been  mild — 
the  impression  among  the  people  generally  is  that 
the  Government  has  boon  unduly  severe :  but,  my 
Lord,  there  is  another  class  of  opinion  which  holds 
that  the  Government  has  been  firmly  mild  and 
sympathetically  severe  as  it  thought  the  occasion  re- 
quired it  to  be.  As  soon  as  it  felt  that  there  was 
a  necessity  for  doing  so,  it  passed  the  Newspapers 
Offences  Act  in  1908,  which  can  by  no  means  be  des- 
cribed as  a  mild  measure.  That  Act  has  lad  to  the 
suppression  of  certain  journals  which  offended  most 
severely  ;  others  have  been  tamed  down  or  have  died  out. 
If  there  is  any  journal  existing  which  still  offends  against 
the  law,  there  is  provision  enough  in  the  existing  Code  to 
stamp  it  out  of  existence.  There  is  not  a  single  member 
in  this  Council  who  would  desire  that  any  mercy  should 
he  shown  to  such  journals,  no  one  who  desires  that  they 
should  be  allowed  with  impunity  to  abuse  the  liberty 
of  publication  which  they  enjoy.  But  I  submit  that 
unless  the  existing  enactments  are  shown  to  be  insuffi- 
cient, that  unless  it  is  shown  to  be  necessary  to  introduce 
new  legislation,  the  Government  should  not  place  one 
more  repressive  measure  on  the  Statute-book.  I  am 
sure  your  Excellency  would  be  most  unwilling  to  place 
one  such  other  measure  on  the  Statute-book,  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  Bill,  if  passed,  will  become  a  new 
source  of  discontent,  This  is  evident  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  Che  comments  that  have  already  been  made  in 
some  papers  and  from  the  many  communications  to 
•which  I  have  referred.  Your  Lordship  was  pleased  in 
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the  noble  aDd  gracious  speech  with  which  you  opened 
this  expanded  Council,  to  point  out  that,  deplorable  as 
were  the  outrages  which  the  anarchists  had  committed, 
they  were  mere  passing  shadows.  Your  Lordship  will 
allow  me  to  quote  your  Lordship's  words.  You  were 
pleased  to  say : 

*  Though  I  have  no  wish  to  disguise  from  you  the  anxieties  of 
the  moment,  I  do  not  for  an  instant  admit  that  the  necessity  of 
ruthlessly  eradicating  a  great  evil  from  our  midst  should  throw 
more  than  a  passing  shadow  over  the  general  political  situation  in 
India.  I  believe  that  situation  to  be  better  than  it  was  five  years 
ago.  We  must  not  allow  immediate  dangers  to  blind  us  to  the 
evidences  of  future  promise.  I  believe  that  the  broadening  of 
political  representation  has  saved  India  from  far  greater  troubles 
than  those  we  have  now  to  face.' 

My  Lord,  that  being  the  situation,  that  being  the 
correct  reading  of  the  situation,  there  is  very  little 
justification  for  introducing  and  passing  the  measure 
that  is  now  before  the  Council.  If  it  cannot  be  abandon- 
ed, my  Lord,  I  submit,  that  there  should  be  at  any  rate 
time  allowed  for  further  consideration  of  this  measure. 
There  is  a  real  danger  felt  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
as  it  stands  will  seriously  affect  the  legitimate  liberty  of 
the  PieBS.  Those  provisions  are  unnecessarily  wide  and 
drastic.  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Council  by 
dwelling  on  them  in  detail.  By  way  of  illustration  I 
beg  to  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Bill  has  dis- 
carded even  the  very  reasonable  provision  which  existed 
in  the  Vernacular  Press  Act  of  1878,  whereby  the  Local 
Government  was  required  to  give  notice  in  the  first 
instance  to  an  offending  newspaper,  a  warning  so  that 
the  publisher  might  avoid  offending  again.  Section  6  of 
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that  Act  required  that  such  a  warning  phould  be  given, 
and  flection  7  laid  down  that  if  the  warning  was  nob 
heeded  certain  consequences  were  to  follow.  I  submit, 
my  Lord,  that  snob  a  provision  at  least  should  have 
been  included  in  this  Bill.  Secondly,  there  is  danger 
from  the  Bill  not  only  to  new  presses  bofc  also  to 
existing  presses.  In  the  case  of  new  presses  there 
is  no  reason  shown  for  requiring  everybody  who  wants 
to  start  a  press  to  deposit  a  security.  The  fact 
that  there  are  certain  persons  in  the  community  who 
abuse  their  liberty  does  not  justify  action  being  taken 
against  persons  who  have  not  so  misconducted  them- 
selves. To  require  every  newspaper  which  may  now 
come  into  existence  to  deposit  a  security  is,  I  submit, 
placing  an  unnecessary  barrier  in  the  path  of  journalism 
and  casting  an  undeserved  slur  upon  the  good  conduct 
of  the  person  who  may  wish  to  start  a  paper.  If, 
however,  the  Government  insist  that  some  security  must 
be  deposited,  it  is  nothing  but  reasonable  to  suggest  fcliafe 
the  Magistrate  should  only  require  it  from  a  person  in 
whose  cane  he  considers  that  thera  are  grounds  for 
believing  that  he  might  make  use  of  the  press  for  evil  or 
seditious  purposes.  My  Lord,  considering  that  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  has  not  generally  been  abused  quring 
the  long  course  of  seventy  years,  I  submit,  it  is  fair  to 
ask  that  this  change  at  laast  should  be  made  in  the 
Bill.  I  do  not  wish  that  an  offender  phould  be  saved 
from  the  consequences  of  his  evil  action.  I  am  only 
anxious  that  persons  who  are  not  guilty,  who  have  never 
allowed  any  idea  of  disloyalty  or  sedition  to  enter 
their  minds,  should  not  be  punished  because  some  other 
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person  or  persons  have  offended.  Then,  my  Lord,  in  the 
case  of  exisbing  presses,  the  Bill  says  that  whenever  any 
person  goes  to  register  himself  as  a  publisher  of  a  paper, 
the  Magistrate  shall  demand  a  security  from  him.  I 
submit  that  will  mean  that  if  the  publisher  of  a  paper 
which  has  existed  for  thirty  years  and  which  has  never 
offended  dies  and  a  new  publisher  goes  to  make  an  ap- 
plication to  have  himself  registered  as  such,  or  if  the 
owner  of  a  paper  or  a  press  which  has  existed  for  fifty 
years  dies  and  the  son  or  the  heir  goes  to  make  an  ap- 
plication that  he  should  be  registered  as  the  keeper  of  a 
pres.8  or  the  publisher  of  the  paper,  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  give  a  security.  I  submit  that  this  is  extremely 
hard  and  unjust.  The  Bill  does  not  give  the  protection 
which  it  was  thought  at  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill  was 
given  to  existing  presses. 

My  Lord,  I  will  not  take  up  much  more  time  of  the 
Council.  I  am  only  anxious  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  which  have  created  an  apprehension  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  that  the  liberty  of  legitimate  discussion  which 
is  highly  beneficial  to  the  people  and  the  Government 
will  be  curtailed,  should  be  given  up  or  recast.  My  Lord, 
when  the  Press  is  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment, when  it  is  left  to  the  Local  Government  by 
merely  issuing  a  notice  to  demand  a  security,  I 
submit  the  freedom  with  which  newspapers  have 
expressed  their  criticisms  of  the  acts  and  omissions  of 
Government  is  very  much  likely  to  suffer.  After  all, 
Local  Governments  are  composed  of  human  beings  who 
are  liable  to  err  ;  acd  we  have  had  instances  of  Local 
Governments  committing  mistakes  which  sometimes 
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the  Government  of  India  have  had  to  correct).  If  it  should 
happen,  my  Lord,  that  a  paper  has  been  writing  a  little 
more  outspokenly  than  it  should  have  done,  if  a  paper  has 
offended  by  a  series  of  criticisms  passed  upon  the 
Local  Government,  any  incautious  or  careless  expression 
in  it  might  much  sooner  be  construed  as  falling  within 
the  definition  of  prohibited  matter  than  might  be  the  case 
if  the  paper  had  not  been  so  criticising  the  Government. 
A  notice  issued  to  the  keeper  of  the  press  or  the  publisher 
to  deposit  a  security  will,  I  fear,  in  many  instances,  at 
least  in  some  instances,  lead  to  the  extinction  of  the 
paper.  The  paper -might  be  owned  by  an  individual  who 
may  not  be  in  a  position  to  lose  the  little  property  he 
has.  It  may  be  owned  by  a  Company,  and  they  may 
wish  at  the  first  indication  of  danger  to  close  the  business 
to  avoid  the  threatened  loss.  In  that  way,  my  Lord,  I 
submit,  papers  generally  will  be  constrained  to  write  under 
a  greater  sense  of  restraint  than  is  needed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  good  administration  or  of  fair  discussion.  For 
thesa  reasons,  I  submit,  that  the  further  consideration  of 
this  Bill  should  be  postponed.  And  in  support  of  this 
submission  I  would  remind  the  Council  of  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  in  connection  with  Vernacular  Press  Act. 
He  said,  '  I  think,  if  one  thing  is  more  obvious  than 
another,  it  is  that,  whatever  we  do  give,  we  should  not 
retract,  and  that  when  we  have  communicated  to  India 
the  benefit  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  those  that 
we  enjoy  under  our  own  institutions,  viz.,  the  publicity 
of  proceedings  in  which  the  nation  is  interested,  and  tha 
allowance  of  sufficient  time  to  consider  them  at  their 
several  stages,  to  afford  securities  against  wrong  and 
20 
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error — it  is  deplorable  in   a  case  like    this  in   India  that 

the  utmost   baste sbould  have    been   observed, 

nofc  in  amending  or  altering,  but;  in  completely  over- 
turning, so  far  as  tbe  Press  was  concerned,  a  cardinal 
part  of  tbe  legislation  of  tbe  country.'  I  have 
omitted  tbe  word  '-Native'  because  tbe  present  Bill 
affects  tbe  wbole  Press,  European  and  Indian,  Eaglisb 
and  Vernacular.  My  Lord,  I  submit,  tbab  tbose 
•weighty  observations  give  us  very  sound  guidance 
as  to  tbe  lines  which  tbis  Council  should  pursue. 
We  should  nob  expose  ourselves  to  a  similar  criticism 
by  passing  this  Bill  to-day.  No  possible  injury  can 
bappen  if  tbe  further  consideration  of  this  Bill  is 
postponed  in  order  that  the  public  should  have  further 
•time  for  consideration.  Members  of  tbe  Council  should 
bave  a  further  opportunity  of  weighing  the  Bill,  and 
the  Government  of  re-considering  its  decision  as  to  neces- 
sity of  a  new  measure,  or  at  least  of  introducing  tbe 
new  principle,  viz.,  that  of  substituting  executive  discretion 
for  judicial  decision  in  determining  whether  a  man  has 
been  guilty  of  some  of  the  most  serious  offences  of 
which  any  man  can  be  guilty. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council, 
held  on  Saturday,  the  6th  August,  1910,  the  Hon.  J/r. 
Jenkins  introduced  the  Bill  to  provide  for  the  continuance 
of  the  Seditious  Meetings  Act,  1907.  The  Hon.  Pandit 
opposed  the  motion  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

My  Lord,  the  measure  before  the  Council  is  of  ex- 
ceptioual  importance,  and  perhaps  it  is  due  both  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  public,  a  portion  of  whom  at 
least  I  claim  to  represent,  to  state  the  reasons  why  I 
thick  it  my  duty  to  oppose  the  motion  that  the  Act  for 
the  Prevention  of  Seditious  Meetings  should  be  continued 
for  another  five  months.  My  Lord,  after  the  many  able 
and  elaborate  speeches  that  have  been  made  against 
the  motion,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  take 
up  much  of  the  time  of  the  Council.  But  I  must  com- 
plain at  the  outset  of  the  action  of  the  Hon'ble  Member 
who  has  moved  for  leave  to  iutroduce  tho  Bill  in  having- 
thrown  the  burden  of  making  out  a  case  for  not  continu- 
ing this  Act  upon  the  non-official  Members.  My  Lord,  I 
understand  that  it  has  been  the  rule  in  respect  of  ail 
legislative  business  which  comes  before  the  Government 
of  India,  that  the  Hon'ble  Member  who  introduces  a  Bill 
ebould  state  clearly  the  reasons  upon  which  his  motion 
is  based,  and  should  set!  out  before  the  Council  the  facts 
and  circumstances  which  would  enable  Members,  non- 
offioial  as  well  as  official,  to  decide  whether  to  vote  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  or  against  ii.  Tue  Hon'ble  Meuabec 
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has  told  us  very  briefly  thai)  all  that  the  Bill  aimed  at 
was  the  continuance  of  the  Seditious  Meetings  Act  for 
only  five  months.  He  has  also  told  us  that  the  Local 
Governments  have  unanimously  demanded  it.  So  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  he  was  no  doubt  free,  as  he  was  will- 
ing to  surrender  his  judgment  to  the  judgments  of  the 
Local  Governments,  particularly  of  one  which  is  presided 
over  by  a  gentleman  of  the  experience  and  large  views 
of  Sir  Edward  Baker.  But  he  seemed  to  forget  that  there 
were  other  Members  in  the  Council  wbo  were  not  in  the 
confidence  of  these  Local  Governments  as  he  evidently 
happens  to  be  ,  who  did  not  know  what  the  circumstances 
were  which  had  led  Sir  Edward  Baker  and  other  Local 
Governors  to  ask  for  a  continuance  of  this  Act.  My 
Lord,  tbere  is  a  certain  responsibility  resting  upon  the 
non-official  Members  of  this  Council  as  well  as  upon  the 
official  Members.  It  is  also  given  to  us  to  think,  and 
we  have  to  satisfy  the  still  small  voice  that  even  we 
feel  within  us  that  there  is  some  justification  for  sup- 
porting a  motion  to  saddle  the  Statute-book  of  the 
country  with  a  measure  which  was  described  by  Sir 
Harvey  Adamson,  as  many  speakers  have  reminded  the 
Council,  as  a  repressive  measure  of  considerable  potency. 
This  exceptional  measure,  intended  for  exceptional  times 
and  exceptional  places,  has  now  been  on  the  Statute-book 
for  nearly  three  years.  The  Government  of  India  when 
they  passed  it  almost  offered  apologies  for  introducing  it, 
and  for  asking  that  it  should  be  continued  for  thi 
-years — such  was  tbe  state  of  the  country  at  the 
time.  Sir  Harvey  Adamson  repeatedly  said  thab 
ihe  measure  was  intended  for  exceptional  times  ai 
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exceptional  circumstances  only,  and  be  took  the  greatest 
care  to  point  out  that  in  order  that)  the  measure  might 
lack  the  element  of  permanency,  the  life  of  every  notifica- 
tion which  was  to  be  issued  by  a  Local  Government  to 
declare  an  area  to  be  a  proclaimed  area  was  confined  to  a 
period  of  six  months. 

My  Lord,  the  assurances  given  by  Sir  Harvey 
Adamson  and  the  remarks  which  fell  from  Your  Excel- 
lency in  concluding  the  debate,  had  led  the  people  to 
believe  that  unless  some  very  special  circumstances 
which  would  justify  the  continuance  of  that  measure 
were  shown  to  exist,  it  would  be  dead  on  the  31sta 
of  October,  19iO.  It  was  with  much  surprise  and 
regret  therefore  that  we  learnt  that,  while  the  Govern- 
ment was  at  Simla,  a  Bill  would  be  introduced  to 
give  a  new  life  to  this  repressive  measure  even  before 
it  is  dead.  I  submit,  my  Lord,  that  in  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case  it  lay  heavily  upon  the  Hon'ble  the 
Home  Member  to  place  before  the  Council  facts 
and  circumstances  which  would  enable  the  non-official 
Members  to  decide  whether  they  should  give  their 
support  to  the  measure  or  oppose  it.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say,  and  I  am  sure  Your  Excellency  will  accept  the 
statement,  that  it  is  not  a  pleasure  to  non-official  Mem- 
bers to  oppose  Government  measures.  We  feel  the  very 
reverse  of  pleasure  in  opposing  them,  But  we  feel,  my 
Lord,  that  we  are  here  to  express  opinions  which  we  can 
justify  first  to  ourselves  and  then  to  the  public.  We  feel 
that  we  are  to  be  judged  not  by  this  Council  only  but 
also  by  the  much  larger  and  far  more  important  body 
•of  our  countrymen  who  are  keenly  watching  the  conduct 
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of  non- official  Members  as  well  ag  that;  of  Members  of 
the  Government  in  dealing  with  any  legislation  wbiofa 
affects  them. 

Now,  my  Lord,  we  might  all  of  us  agree  in  the 
view  that  when  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to 
this  legislation  ceased  to  exist,  this  measure  should  have 
been  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death.  Let  us  see  therefore 
what  those  circumstances  were  and  whether  they  exist  in 
the  country  to-day.  When  the  Regulation  of  Meetings 
Ordinance  of  1907,  which  was  a  prototype  of  the  Acfc 
which  is  now  under  consideration,  was  issued,  it  was 
stated  in  the  Statement,  of  Objects  and  Reasons  which 
accompanied  it  that  the  '  acute  disorder  '  which  prevailed 
in  the  Punjab  and  in  parts  of  Eastern  Bengal  had  led  to 
the  passing  of  the  Ordinance.  My  Lord,  that  acute 
disorder  had  almost  died  before  that  Ordinance  was- 
issued  ;  it  certainly  did  not  exist  when  in  November,  1907, 
the  Government  decided  to  pass  the  present  Act.  But  even 
assuming  that  there  were  circumstances  in  1907  which 
justified  the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  at  any  rate  satisfied 
the  members  of  the  Government  that  it  was  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  good  government,  in  the  interests  of 
tha  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  that  a  strong 
measure  like  that  should  be  continued  or  be  placed  on 
the  Statute-book,  the  Hon'ble  Member  who  has  pud 
forward  the  motion  under  consideration  before  the 
Council  was  bound  to  satisfy  this  Council  that  these 
circumstances  or  conditions  similar  to  them  exist 
to-day  when  he  seeks  to  give  a  new  life  to  the  measure. 
When  piloting  the  measure  through  the  Council  the 
Hon'ble  Sir  Harvey  Adamson  said  that  he  had  no 
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desire  to  disguise  the  faot  that  the  measure  was  one  of 
considerable  potency.  lid  justified  it  however  on  the 
ground  that  in  his  opinion  in  the  iheo  condition  of  India 
such  a  measure  was  necessary.  My  Lord,  what  are  the 
conditions  which  exist  now?  Do  they  make  even  the 
faintest  approach  to  the  conditions  which  existed  in  1907? 
Sir  Harvey  Adamson  complained  at  that  time  that  the 
scheme  of  constitutional  reforms  which  the  Government 
had  formulated  had  not)  brought  about  such  a  change  in 
the  public  mind  as  had  been  expected,  and  that  the 
Government  felt  that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  section  of 
irreooncilables.  But  we  know  that  the  scheme  of  reforms 
originally  put  forward  has,  after  undergoing  many  im- 
portant changes,  been  carried  out  since;  and  notwith- 
standing the  faot  that  there  have  been  some  serious 
complaints  about  the  regulations  framed  under  the  new 
Councils  Aoti,  no  one  oau  deny  thaD  the  reforms  as  ft 
whole  have  been  received  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and 
have  greatly  improved  the  political  situation.  I  believe 
that  there  has  been  a  consensus  of  official  and  non-official 
opinion  that  the  reforms  carried  out,  have  brought  about  a 
marked  change  for  the  better  in  the  attitude  of  the  general 
public  towards  the  Government.  Is  that  change  to 
eount  for  nothing  in  determining  whether  a  repressive 
measure  should  be  allowed  to  die  its  natural  death  or 
should  be  kept  alive  by  fresh  legislation  ? 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Local  Governments 
have  asked  for  the  Act.  With  due  respect  to  the  Local 
Governments  we  cannot  blindly'substitute  the  judgments 
of  Local  Governments  for  our  own.  My  Lard,  it  is 
difficult  for  u&  to  understand  why,  while  all  that  is  opan 
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and  visible  to  the  public  eye  indicates  an  absence  of  those 
conditions  in  the  country  which  should  justify  the  re- 
enacting  of  a  repressive  measure  like  the  one  before  us. 
while  it  is  undeniable  that  there  is  a  world  of  difference 
between  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  some  Provinces 
and  those  which  prevail  in  others,  all  the  Local  Govern- 
ments are  unanimous  in  recommending  that  such  a 
measure  should  be  brought  on  the  Statute- book  for  the 
whole  of  this  vast  Indian  Empire. 

My  Lord,  the  political  situation  in  India  was 
carefully  summed  up  not  long  ago  in  the  letter  which 
the  Government  of  India  addressed  on  the  14th  March 
last  to  the  Government  of  Bsngaland  to  the  other  Local 
Governments.  In  that  letter  Your  Lordship  in  Council 
was  pleased  to  recognise  that  nowhere  in  India  was  any 
considerable  proportion  of  the  population  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  disaffection  towards  the  British  rule  ;  that 
there  was  a  party,  small  in  numbers,  though  of  consider- 
able influence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  which 
was  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  British  rule  ;  that 
among  this  small  party  also  there  was  a  class  which  was 
opposed  to  a  resort  to  violence ;  that  the  other  class 
which  advocated  and  practised  the  methods  of  terrorism 
consisted  '  for  the  most  part  of  youths  who  are  still  at 
school  or  College,  and  of  young  men  who  have  not  long 
passed  that  period  of  their  life.'  The  letter  went  on 
to  say  that  these  active  revolutionaries  were  most  promi- 
nent in  parts  of  Bengal  and  Eastern  Bengal  and  Bom- 
bay ;  that  their  movement  had  spread  to  the  Central 
Provinces  and  Berar  and  to  the  Punjab  ;  but  that  it 
had  made  little  headway  in  Madras  and  in  the  United 
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Provinces  ;  and  that  the  Government  of  India  had 
received  no  information  of  its  existence  in  Burma  and  in 
the  North-West  Frontier  Province.  That  being  so,  I 
appeal  to  Your  Lordship,  I  appeal  to  every  Member  of 
the  Council,  to  judge  what  change  has  been  brought 
about  since  March  last  which  should  justify  the  sad- 
dling of  my  Province,  the  United  Provinces,  or  of 
Madras,  or  of  Burma  or  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province  with  this  repressive  measure.  My  Lord,  one 
event  has  no  doubt  happened,  and  that  a  very  sad  one 
too,  namely,  the  death  of  our  beloved  King-Emperor. 
But  the  demonstrations  of  grief  which  that  event 
called  forth  should  have  satisfied  even  the  most  scep- 
tical mind  that  the  heart  of  the  people  is  sound  ;  that 
they  mourned  the  loss  of  the  King-Emperor  with  as 
much  sincerity  as  their  fellow-subjects  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  Empire;  that  they  would  not  have  done 
so  if  they  did  not  appreciate  the  British  connection 
and  did  not  want  the  British  rule  to  continue.  What 
else,  my  Lord,  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  great 
demonstration  that  took  place  in  Calcutta,  where  a 
hundred  thousand  Hindus  walked  a  long  distance  in  a 
burning  sun,  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  in  order  to 
give  united  and  public  expression  to  their  grief  ? 
My  Lord,  there  have  been  manifestations  of  similar 
grief  all  over  the  country  and  there  are  move- 
ments going  on  at  present  in  all  Provinces  to  raise 
suitable  memorials  to  the  revered  memory  of  Edward 
the  Peacemaker.  With  these  evidences  of  a  streng- 
thening of  the  feeling  of  loyal  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  that  has  long  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
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people,  is  this  the  time  for  the  Government  of 
and  for  the  Local  Governments  to  ask  for  a 
continuance  of  a  repressive  measure,  the  life  of  which  ia 
to  expire  by  efflux  of  time  in  October  next  ?  One  should 
have  thought,  my  Lord,  that  the  Government  would  at 
such  a  time  have  welcomed  the  removal  by  natural  death 
of  a  measure  which  it  has  seldom,  if  ever,  found  ifc 
necessary  to  use,  but  which  must  always  be  a  source  of 
irritation  and  complaint  to  the  great  body  of  the  loyal 
and  law-abiding  population  of  the  country,  particularly 
as  there  is  nothing  special  in  the  existing  circumstances 
which  would  justify  an  opposite  course. 

It  may  be  said,  my  Lord,  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  ignore  the  existence  of  the  band  of 
terrorists  and  anarchists.  Your  Lordship  was  pleased, 
in  that  same  letter  to  which  I  have  referred,  to 
deal  also  with  the  case  of  these  misguided  enemies 
of  their  country  and  of  its  Government.  I  need 
not  repeat  what  several  other  Members  have  said 
before  me,  that  every  sensible  man  who  has  the  interests 
of  tins  country  at  heart  must  deeply  deplore  all  anarchi- 
cal outrages  and  all  unconstitutional  action.  But  it 
cannot  be  said  with  any  reason  that  the  prevention  of 
public  meetings  of  twenty  persons  and  more  will  exercise 
any  restraining  influence  upon  evil  conspiracies,  on  the 
action  of  those  who  batch  their  plots  in  secret,  and  who 
must,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  always  endeavour  to 
carry  out  their  diabolical  designs  without  r.ll  avoidable 
publicity.  It  is  important  to  remember  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  existence  of  the  Act  in  question  has  not 
evidently  hampered  terrorists  in  their  action  during  the 
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last  three  year?.     This  Act  cannot  therefore   be  claimed 
to  he  a  remedy  for  that)  disease. 

Your  Lordship's  Government  was  pleased  in  the 
letter  of  March  last  cot  only  to  analyse  the  political 
situation  but  also  to  suggest  some  suitahle  remedies, 
if  I  may  say  so,  with  the  eye  of  a  statesman. 
The  Government  expressed  its  belief  that  the  seditions 
movement  is  in  the  main  due  to  ignorance  and 
misapprehension  of  the  natural  consequences  of  British 
rule  in  India  ;  that  though  there  existed  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  were  hostile  to  that  rale  a 
residue  of  implacable  hatred  of  all  alien  intrusion,  '  all 
the  information  which  has  been  placed  before  the 
Governor-General-in-Counoil  supports  the  view  that  the 
majority  of  the  advocates  of  nationalism  have  been  • 
led  by  shallow  arguments  and  prejudiced  statements. ' 
The  obvious  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  was  that  the 
other  side  of  the  case  should  be  put  before  these  young 
men.  Your  Excellency  therefore  wisely  culled  upon  all 
officers  of  Government,  and  indeed  all  supporters  of  law 
and  order,  '  to  do  his  best,  each  in  his  own  spher 
combat  misrepresentation  and  to  remove  misapprehen- 
sion regarding  the  character  and  results  of  British  rule. ' 
The  officers  of  the  Education  Department  were  rightly 
asked  to  check  the  spread  of  seditious  views  among 
their  wards  by  sympathetic  discussion  and  kindly 
guidance  ;  the  attention  of  all  District  officers  uaa 
directed  to  the  necessity  of  taking  leading  men  in  each 
district  into  their  confidence,  and -of  cultivpticg  a  cour- 
teous and  considerate  demeanour  towards  all  with  whom 
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they  are  brought  in  contact.     The  concluding  portion  of 
the  letter  stated  : — 

"The  Governor-General-in-Counoil  believes  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  success  for  a  policy  on  the  lines  described  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs.  There  is  much  ignorance  and  misunder- 
standing on  the  subject  of  British  rule  in  India,  and  thence  has 
arisen  a  spirit  of  disaffection,  That  spirit  has  not  spread  far,  and 
the  wrong  impressions  on  which  it  rests  are  capable  of  removal  by 
conciliatory  discussion  and  earnest  remonstrance.  Many  suppor- 
ters of  this  so-called  nationalist  programme  have  taken  alarm  at 
the  development  of  what  they  regarded  as  a  permissible  political 
movement  into  the  fanatical  outrages  of  the  terrorist  section. 
The  moment  is  favourable  for  detaching  them  from  the  party  of 
disaffection  and  for  convincing  all  but  the  most  extreme  of  the 
danger  to  the  general  welfare  of  persistent  attacks  upon  the  found- 
ations of  the  established  Government.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  are  entirely  loyal  and  prepared  to  join  with  the  officers  of 
Government  in  this  mission  against  disaffection.'* 

I  submit,  my  Lord,  that  that:  was  a  clear  and 
statesmanlike  pronouncement  on  the  policy  which 
the  Government  should  pursue  at  the  present  time. 
It  supplied  the  true  remedy  for  the  disease  from 
which  the  country  has  in  parts  suffered  and  is 
unfortunately  still  suffering.  Bufc  these  methods  of 
conciliation  require  that  a  free  and  public  discussion 
of  grievances  and  views  should  be  encouraged  rather  khan 
discouraged,  oases  of  any  serious  abuse  of  the  liberty  of 
speech  or  meeting  being  left  to  be  punished  by  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  the  land.  At  any  rate  the  policy  of 
sympathetic  guidance  and  conciliation  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  deliberately  decided  upon  but  a  few  months 
ago  will  be  to  a  large  extent  stultified  if  this  fetter  on  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  action  is  continued,  if  this 
repressive  measure  is  given  a  fresh  lease  of  life.  This 
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being  my    view  of    the    situation,  I    submit,    with  great* 
respect,    that   the   Government  should   not  go  on    with 
the   proposed  legislation.     I    fully    realise  bow    vain  it 
would    be    to     hope    that    the     Hon'ble     Member    in 
charge    of  the    Bill  will    drop    the    motion.     But,    my 
Lord,    I    consider    it    my    duty  to    say  that    it  i«  very 
unfortunate    that    be    should    not    be    able    to    do  so. 
There    is    nothing    more    important    at    this    juncture 
for  the  good  government  of  this  country  than  that  there 
should  be  a  feeling  abroad    among    the    people    that   the 
Government  are  willing  more  than  ever    to    listen    with 
sympathy  to  the  representations    of  Indians,  to  give  due 
consideration  to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  representative 
Indians,  who  are  quite  as  muoh   anxious  to   uphold    law 
and  order,  as  being  the  sine  qua  non  of  peaceful  progress, 
as  any  official  coember  can  be.     Your  Lordship  has  seen 
that  there  is  a  large  body   of   unofficial    opinion    almost 
begging    that    the  Government  should  not  proceed  with 
this    measure.       In    these    circumstance*,    unless    the 
Hon'ble  Member  can  lay  before  the  Council  the  opinions 
of  the  Local  (governments  that  he  has  received  and  relied 
on,  unless  he  can  disclose  facts  and  circumstances  which 
show  that  there  is  a  danger  that,  if  meetings  are  allowed 
to  beheld  freely  as  they  used  bo  be  held  before    this  Act 
was  passed,  this    circumstance  will  tend  to    disturb    the 
public  tranquillity  or  lead   to    some    other    crime    which 
cannot  be  dealt  with  by  the  existing  enactments,  I    sub- 
mit,  it  cannot  but  be  deplored  that    the    Bill   should    be 
proceeded  with  and  passed. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  existence 
of  other  provisions  in  the  law  which  place  ample   power 
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in  the  hands  of  the  Government  to  suppress  meetings 
which  are  likely  to  promote  sedition  or  to  lead  to  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  tranquillity.  Some  speakers  who 
have  spoken  before  me,  including  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Madge,  have  said  that  the  existing  law  is  not  sufficient. 
My  Lord,  it  is  not  necessary  for  ma  to  euter  into  a  dis- 
cussion with  these  gentlemen  as  to  whether  that  is  so  or 
otherwise.  My  lawyer  friends  have  presented  the  correct 
view  of  the  situation.  Besides,  an  ounce  of  fact  is  better 
than  a  ton  of  argument.  The  Council  has  had  a  few 
such  facts  placed  before  it,  tacts  which  go  to  show  that 
meeting*  of  50,000  persons  and  more  in  Calcutta,  and 
other  large  meetings  in  Nagpur  and  Eastern  Bengal, 
hava  been  dispersed  quietly  under  section  144  of  the 
Criminal  Procedure  Code.  It  may  be  said  that  if  it  is  a 
fact  that  both  in  that  section  and  in  the  section  relating 
to  unlawful  assemblies  there  is  ample  power  given  to 
the  Executive  to  disperse  any  assembly  which  it 
considers  to  be  objectionable,  then  why  should  we 
object  to  a  measure  of  this  character,  which  merely 
gives  the  same  power  to  Government  which  it  already 
possesses  under  other  Acts  ?  The  reason  for  this  is  this. 
We  submio  that  while  the  powers  which  tha  Government 
possesses  under  the  other  Acts  are  amply  sufficient  to 
deal  with  every  individual  case  or  oases  of  the  abuse  of 
the  right;  of  meeting  that  may  arise,  the  conferring  of  this 
general  power  of  proclaiming  an  area,  by  which  the  voice 
of  the  whole  population  there  may  be  silenced,  is  most 
dangerous  and  uujuat.  My  Lord,  what  is  it  that  may 
happen  under  such  an  Act?  AH  some  of  my  friends 
bave  pointed  out,  some  mischievous  miscreant  or  some 
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misguided  young  man  talks  a  little  nonsense  in  a  place, 
the  police  send  up  long  reports  of  danger  to  the  state  or 
to  the  public  peace,  and  the  whole  district  ia  proclaimed. 
I  do  not  say  that  tha  Lieu  tenant- Governors  and  Gover- 
nors of  Provinces  do  not  fully  weigh  the  situation  ;  but 
they  are  after  all  human,  and  therefore  liable  to  err.  They 
have  to  act  upon  the  reports  of  tha  man  on  the  spot,  who 
in  his  turn  must)  acfi  upon  the  reports  of  the  Police  or 
of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department.  And  we 
havo  had  sufficient  instances  of  the  abuse  of  the 
powers  given  under  the  Act. 

We  have  seen  how  far  the  faults,  more  imaginary 
than  real,  of  a  few  men  or  a  small  coterie  of  men,  the 
population  of  a  whole  district,  the  great  bulk  of  whom 
must,  as  the  letter  quoted  before  has  told  us,  be  regarded 
as  undoubtedly  loyal  to  the  Government,  have  been 
deprived  of  tne  right,  which  they  enjoy  Under  the  British 
Government,  of  free  public  meeting  and  of  giving  free 
expression  to  their  opinions  and  their  sentiments,  to  their 
grievances  and.  desires  in  relation  to  public  questions 
whioh  affect  or  interest  them.  Ib  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  a  serious  public  grievance  that,  for  the  misconduct  of 
a  few  individuals,  the  whole  community  in  a  locality 
should  be  prevented  from  freely  exercising  a  privilege 
which  they  have  never  abused. 

My  Lord,  not  only  has  no  necessity  been  shown  for 
the  measure  before  us,  but  there  is  also  the  fear,  as  my 
friend  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  has  pointed  out,  thai 
a  repressive  measure  may  itself,  by  being  abused  in  its 
working,  lead  to  promoting  the  evil  whioh  it  was  intended 
to  cure.  The  Seditious  Meetings  Act  and  the  Press  Act 
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have  both  already  given  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage  that  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill-deeds  often  makes 
ill-deeds  done.     Look  for  instance    at  the    action   of  the 
authorities  in  Eastern  Bengal  in  suppressing  three  Dis- 
trict Conferences  and  the  meeting  which  sought  to  help 
the  depressed   classes.     I  venture  to    doubb  if  the  said 
Conferences    or    the   said    meeting    would    have    been 
stopped  if    the    Seditious  Meetings    Act    had    not  been 
in  existence.     Look  again  at  the  action  taken   in  several 
places    under    the    Frsss  Act  in    contravention    of  the 
pledge  given   by  the    Government    when  it    was  going 
through  the  Council,  and  think  of  the  irritation  which 
the  abuse  of   its  provisions   must   cause  in    the  public 
jnind.     So  long  as  the  Government   will  keep  these  two 
measures  on    the    Statute-book,  I    regret    to    say,    but 
I  feel  it  my  duty    to  say  it,  so   long  will  all    efforts    to 
conciliate   public   opinion   generally   be   beset  with  un- 
necessary  difficulties,  will  continue  to   be  unnecesarily 
difficult  of  accomplishment. 

I  do   not    wish  to  detain  the    Council  any  longer. 
But  I    cannot  help  referring  in    this  connection  to  the 
action    taken    under    the    Press    Act    with    regard    to 
Mr.  Maokarness'  pamphlet.     I  know  that  several    Local 
Governments    have   thought  it    wise   to    suppress    that 
pamphlet.     I  have  no  doubt  that  they  believe  that  they 
have  acted  rightly  in  the  matter.     But    with  due   defer- 
ence to  these  Governments,  I  venture  to    think    that  if 
the  new  Press  Act  had   not  given   them  the    indefinitely 
wide  powers  which  it  has  given  them,  not  one  of    them 
would    have   ever   thought  of  suppressing  the  pamphlet. 
None  of  them  perhaps  would  even  now   think  of  prose- 
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outing  Mr,  Mackarness  for  it.  The  pamphlet  might  not 
have  done  fall  justice  to  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
to  improve  the  Police.  But  what  did  it  aim  at  except  a 
suppression  of  the  evil  practice  which  it  exposed  ?  It 
has  been  said,  my  Lord,  that  the  Government  of 
India  have  been  denouncing  the  practice  of  torturing 
accused  persons  with  a  view  to  extort  confessions  from 
them  at  least  ever  since  they  enacted  the  Indian  Penal 
Code,  which  has  laid  down  that  any  person  who 
would  so  put  people  to  torture  would  be  liable  to  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  which  may  extend  to  seven 
years.  But  the  existence  of  such  a  provision  baa 
not  evidently  proved  to  be  a  sufficient  deterrent,  and  in 
view  of  the  facts  brought  to  light  in  some  recent  cases,  it 
was  clearly  necessary  in  the  public  interests  to  draw 
public  attention  to  the  evil  with  a  view  to  have  special 
measures  taken  to  effectually  discourage  it. 

His  Excellency  the  President : — I  am  afraid  that  I 
mast  interrupt  the  Hon'ble  Member.  Mr.  Maokarness  ' 
pamphlet  has  got  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  present 
discussion. 

The  Hon'ble  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya :— I 
bow  to  your  Lordship's  ruling.  I  wished  to  point  oat 
hew  easily  a  repressive  measure  may  be  abased,  and  may 
give  rise  to  great  irritation,  when  the  object  of  the 
Gove  rnment  is  that  cause  for  irritation  should  not  be 
given. 

I  will    now    conclude.  I  think  P  have  said  enough 

to  show  that  no  justification  has  been  made  for  proposing 

An  extension    of  the  life  of    the  Seditious   Meetings  Act ; 

that  the  powers  whio^    the   Government    possess  under 
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the  existing  provision  of  the  law  are  amply  sufficient  to 
effectively  prevent  as  well  as  to  punish  any  attempt  to 
promote  sedition  or  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity, 
which  might  be  made  by  persons  who  are  hostile  to 
Government  and  whose  number  is  small  ;  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  are  loyal  to  the  core,  and  are  more 
than  ever  inclined  to  co-operate  with  Government  in 
maintaining  law  and  order  ;  that  the  policy  of  conciliation 
is  in  these  circumstances  the  only  safe  and  wise  policy ; 
that  it  should  be  steadily  and  earnestly  pursued  ;  that 
unless  some  overpowering  causes  intervene,  nothing 
should  be  done  which  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
success  of  that  policy.  I  believe  that  no  such  causes 
demand  a  continuation  of  an  Act  of  an  abnormal  charac- 
ter, which  must  operate  against  the  return  of  normal 
relations  between  the  Government  and  the  people  For 
these  reasons,  I  beg  humbly  to  oppose  the  motion  which 
is  now  before  the  Council. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council 
held  on  the  19th  March  1912,  in  supporting  Jfr.  Gokhale's 
motion  that  the  Elementary  Education  Bill  be  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee,  Pandit  Aladan  Mohan  Malaviya 
spoke  as  follows  : — 

I  beg  to  support  the  motion  that  the  Elementary 
Education  Bill  he  referred  to  a  8«leo&  Committee.  I  will 
briefly  explain  my  reasons  for  this  view.  In  the  first 
place,  I  must  express  the  gratification  with  which  the 
remarks  of  the  Hon'hle  Member  for  Education  have  been 
listened  to  by  this  Council.  They  will  be  read  with  much 
satisfaction  throughout  the  country.  We  fully  recognise 
that  the  Government  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the  past 
to  promote  education.  In  fact,  the  present  public  system 
of  education  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  conferred  upon  the  people,  and  the  people  feel 
deeply  grateful  for  it.  The  fact  that  we  ask  for  mord 
does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  our  appreciation  of 
what  we  have  received.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
greatest  proof  of  such  appreciation.  We  desire  to 
secure  to  all  our  people  what  is  at  present  enjoyed 
by  only  a  few  of  them.  And  we  regard  a  measure  like 
the  Bill  before  as  essential  to  the  attainment  of  this 
object.  What  has  been  said  by  previous  speakers  and 
particularly  by  the  Hon'ble  the  Member  for  Education 
already  disposed  of  many  of  the  objections  raised  to  the 
Bill,  and  therefore  my  task  is  an  easy  one.  Briefly,  those 
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who  oppose  fche  Bill   may   be  divided  into  three  classes. 
There  are  first  those   who  are   opposed  to  universal  edu- 
cation and  therefore  opposed  to  the  Bill  because  it  intro- 
duces  the   principle  of    compulsion   which    will   lead   to 
universal  education.     In  this  class  I  am  sorry  to  find  are 
some   prominent)    members    of    the    landed     aristocracy, 
among  them  my  friends  the  Hon'ble  Nawab  Abdul  Majid 
and  the   Hon'ble   Sir  Gangadhar  Rao  -Gbitnavis.     They 
seemed  to  speak  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the 
Government  of  India   has   long   been   committed    to  the 
principle  of  universal  education,     They  have  put  forward 
rather  late  in  the  day  objections  of  a  social,  political  and 
miscellaneous    character    against    the    introduction    of 
universal  education.     Several   of  these    objections    have 
been  so  well   answered   by   my   friend  the   Hon'ble  Mr. 
Jinnah  that  I  will  not  go   over   the  same  ground.     But, 
apart  from  the  social  objections   and  the  political  objec- 
tions which  he  has  disposed  of,   there  are  some  miscella- 
neous object/ions  which  remain  to  be   answered.     One  of 
these  is  that  put  forward  by  the  Hon'ble   Nawab  Abdul 
Majid  in  the  name  of  the  language  difficulty,     He  said 
there  are  many  languages   current   in   this  country,  and 
he  apprehended,  speaking  with  special  reference   to  fche 
United  Provinces,  that  if  the  Bill  was  passed  into  law  an 
auempo  might  be  made  to  injure  the  Urdu  language  and 
to    compel    Muhammadan    students     to    study    Hindi. 
Now,  Sir,  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the   Council  by 
going  into  a  historical  dissertation   as  to  respective  ages 
and  characters,    the  merits  and  demerits    of  the  Hindi 
and  Urdu  languages.     I  shall  content  myself  wish  saying 
that  so  great  a  scholar  as  Sir  William   Hunter  has  said 
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that  Hindi  stands  at  the  bead  of  all  the  vernaculars  of 
India.  For  the  rest  my  friend  is  entirely  mistaken  in 
entertaining  the  fears  which  he  has  expressed.  For  the 
last  seventy  years  the  Government  of  ihe  United 
Provinces  have  been  utilising  both  Hindi  and  Urdu  iu 
imparting  education  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  if 
the  Bill  is  passed  there  will  be  no  change  in  that  direction 
and  no  cause  for  offence  or  complaint  given  to  any 
Mubammadan  or  non-Muhammadan. 

Then  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  Bill 
on  the  ground  of  there  being  numerous  castes  and 
numerous  creeds  in  this  country.  I  submit,  Sir,  thai 
the  existence  of  numerous  castes  and 'creeds  has  not 
proved  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  extend- 
ing  education  among  the  masses.  The  British  Govern- 
ment have  for  the  last  seventy  years  been  extending 
education  among  the  masses,  including  the  most  back- 
ward classes,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  different 
creeds,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  numerous  castes 
in  the  country.  The-  lines  which  they  have  followed  are 
Bound  lines,  which  need  not  be  departed  from  in  the 
slightest  degree,  but  which  will  enable  the  Government 
if  the  Bill  is  passed  into  law  to  bring  the  blessings  of 
education  home  to  every  caste  and  to  every  creed  in  the 
country. 

These  are  what  I  call  miscellaneous  objections, 
which  do  not  affect  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  if  the  Bill  ever  comes  to  be  exa- 
mined in  Select  Committee,  ample  provision  can  be  made 
to  safeguard  every  possible  interest  which  requires  to  ba 
safeguarded. 
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and  unjustifiable  apprehensions  regarding  the  effect  of  the 
measure  if  it  is  iniroducad,  even  that  Government  saya 
that  when  a  desire  has  been  created  in  the  majority  of 
parents  that  their  children  should  obtain  some  form  of 
elementary  education,  'compulsion  may  be  adopted  as  the 
statesmanlike  measure  to  bring  laggards  and  malcontents 
within  the  fold.'  So  thafe,  I  submit,  the  majority  of  tha^ 
Local  Governments  are  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
compulsion  per  se.  They  only  argue  that  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  when  that  principle  should  be  introduced 
in  India-  But  I  need  nob  take  up  the  time  of  the  Coun- 
cil by  laying  those  opinions  in  detail  before  ib,  The  state- 
ment made  by  the  Hon'ble  Member  for  Education 
makes  the  position  quite  clear.  The  Government  of 
India  are  clearly  not  afraid  of  introducing  the  principle 
of  compulsion  in  tha  matter  of  elementary  education. 

The  statement  made  by  the  Hon'ble  Member,  which 
will  be  read  with  great  hope  and  satigfaotioo  throughout 
the  country,  makes  this  very  clear.  '  We  are  all  of  us  work- 
ing for  the  same  object,'  said  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Harcourb 
Butler  :  '  I  should  rejoice  as  much  as  they  (Mr.  Gokhale 
and  those  who  support  this  motion)  to  see  a  condition  of 
things  in  which  elementary  vernacular  education  could 
be  compulsory  and  free  io  India.  The  Government  of 
India  are  deeply  concerned  to  bring  about  such  a 
condition  of  things.'  The  statement  is  worthy  of  the 
Government  of  India  It  is  entirely  in  keeping  with 
their  numerous  previous  pronouncements  on  the  subjeob 
of  the  education  of  the  masses.  Ib  is  also  what  we  should 
have  expected  from  a  Government  which  is  presided  over 
by  our  present  Viceroy.  I  may  remind  the  Council  here 
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of  the  words  which  were  uttered  by  His  Excellency  in 
replying  to  a  deputation  at  Lahore.  After  reviewing  the 
progress  of  education  in  the  Punjab,  His  Excellency 
there  said  : — 

1  The  past  has  had  its  triumph,  the  presant  may  have  its 
successes  ;  but  it  is  in  the  horizon  of  the  future  that  our  watchful 
eyes  should  be  fixed,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the  future  needs 
of  the  students  and  youth  of  this  country  will  always  receive  from 
me  sympathetic  consideration  and  attention.' 

In  another  place  His  Excellency  said  : — 
'  But  the  goal  is  still  far  distant  when  every  boy  and  girl  and 
every  young  man  and  maiden  shall  have  an  education,  in  what  is 
best  calculated  to  qualify  them  for  their  own  part  in  life  and  for 
the  good  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  This  ie  an  ideal  we  mast 
all  put  before  us.' 

Clearer  language  could  not  be  used  to  indicate  the 
high  aim,  the  noble  goal,  which  the  Government  of 
India  have  placed  before  themselves.  But  the  question 
that  awaits  an  answer  is,  how  is  that  goal  be  reached  ? 
Sir  Harcourt  Butler  has  shown  that  the  Government! 
have  been  steadily  and  systematically  endeavouring  to 
improve  education  and  to  extend  it> ;  that  there  has 
been  real  progress  under  the  existing  systems.  We 
*fenow  it,  and  we  feel  deeply  thankful  for  it.  But  he  has 
also  said  at  the  same  time  that  the  progress  has  not 
been  satisfactory.  '  I  grant  you,'  said  the  Hou'ble 
Member,  '  that  we  are  not  satisfied — we  are  pro- 
foundly dissatisfied  with  the  general  rate  of  progress,' 
and  Mr.  Gokhale  has  shown  that  it  would  take  115 
years,  if  we  continue  to  proceed  at  the  rate  we  are 
proceeding,  for  India  to  see  every  boy  of  school-going 
age  at  school,  and  665  years  to  see  every  girl  of 
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school-going    age  at  school.     That    period  may  be    ab- 
solutely correct,  or  ifc  may  nob   be.     Bab  ib  cannot    be 
denied  that   ib  would    bake    a  very    very   long    bime  to 
see  primary   education   universally    diffused    among   the 
people  if  only  the    voluntary    method    which    obtains    at 
present  is  adnered  to.  Sir  Haroourb   Butler  has  said  bhab 
the  Government  are  advised  by    all    their    experts    that 
the  present  rate  of  progress  can    be    enormously    aooele- 
rabed  by  the  provision  of   funds    bo   finance    schemes    of 
advancement.     No  one  can    doubb    bhis.     He    has    also 
said  that  the  Government  hope  bo  finance    these    schemes 
with  liberal  grants    from    Imperial     revenues.     This    ia 
matter  for  much  satisfaction    and    thankfulness.     But  ib 
may  still  be  permissible  to  doubb  whether  the    future   of 
the  elementary  education  of  the    masses    can   be    placed 
on  a  secure  basis,  whether  the  supply    of   efficient   funds 
needed  to  spread  it  among  all  classes   of  the  people   can 
be  ensured  without  recourse   to   legislation,   whether   on 
the  lines  suggested  or  on  different    lines.     In    this    con- 
nection it  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  remind    the    Council 
that     the  question  of  the   universal    extension    of    pri- 
mary education  has  had  the  attention    of     the  Govern- 
ment of  India  for  many  decades    past.     In    1882  Lord 
Bipon  appointed  an    Education    Commission,    and    tha 
report  of  that  Education  Commission  dealt  largely    with 
that  question.     The  Commission  reviewed   the    progress, 
which  had  been  made  upon  the  basis  of   voluntary  effort, 
and  expressed  themselves  very  much   dissatisfied  with  ib. 
They  made  several  recommendations    to    ensure   greater 
progress  in  the  future.     They  re-affirmed  the  policy  upon 
which  the  British  Governmeno  had  ac&ed  since  1871,  and 
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•aaid : — "  We  therefore  express  our  conviction  that  while 
every  branch  of  education  oau  justly  claim  the  fostering 
oare  of  the  State,  it  in  desirable,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  to  declare  the  elementary  educa- 
tion of  the  masses,  its  provision,  extension  and  improve- 
ment to  be  that  part  of  the  educational  system  to  which 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  State  should  now  be  directed 
in  a  -^ill  Urger  measure  than  heretofore."  They  felt 
satisfied  that  this  object  oould  not  be  gained  without 
legislation.  They,  therefore,  recommended  that  "  an 
attempt  be  made  to  secure  the  fullest  possible  provision 
for  an  extension  of  primary  education  by  legislation 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  each  Province."  Now, 
Sir,  it  will  be  useful  to  quote  to  the  Council  the  grounds 
of  their  decision.  Tbe  Commission  stated  them  as 
follows  : — 

"Hitherto  the  State  has  mainly  relied  for  the  extension  of 
education  upon  departmental  effort  or  upon  voluntary  effort.  But 
the  former  is  obviously  limited  by  financial  considerations,  and  ia 
therefore  inadequate  to  the  need,  while  it  moreover  tends  to 
discourage  local  effort  and  self-reliance.  The  latter  ia  necessarily 
partial  and  uncertain,  and  is  least  likely  to  be  forthcoming  where 
it  is  most  wanted.  What  is  now  required  seems  to  be  some 
measure  that  will  not  only  meat  present  necessities  in  each 
Province  but  be  capable  of  expansion  with  future  necessities.  It 
is  not  thereby  intended  that  any  one  large  measure  should  regulate 
the  details  of  education  throughout  all  India.  On  the  contrary 
the  recommendation  cited  is  carefully  guarded  in  its  reference  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  Province." 

Then,  after  pointing  out  that  there  were  Legislative 
Councils  in  only  three  Provinces  at  that  time,  and  that 
therefore  for  each  of  the  other  Province  some  or  more 
Acts  would  have  to  be  passed  by  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, the  Commission  went  on  to  say  :  — 
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"In  the  case  of  all  Provinces  alike,  it  is  right  that  the 
central  authority,  being  most  conversant  with  principles,  should 
supply  prinoiples,  while  the  local  authorities  should  embody 
those  prinoiples  in  Aots  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  each  Pro- 
vinoe.  A  declaration  of  general  prinoiples  by  the  Supreme  Council1 
will  be  no  bar  GO  the  exercise  of  free  scope  and  discretion  by  local 
authorities  in  matters  of  detail ;  stil  less  will  one  Province  be 
bound  by  provisions  primarily  designed  for  another.  In  this  way 
it  is  hoped  that  in  course  of  time,  by  a  process  of  gradual  expan- 
sion on  well-considered  lines,  each  Province  may  be  furnished 
with  sufficient  and  efficient  primary  schools." 

The  Commission  want  on  bo  diacusa  the  question 
whether  the  object;  desired  could  not  be  attained  by 
executive  orders  without  legislation,  and  they  pronouqced 
themselves  in  favour  of  Legislation  as  against  executive 
action.  The  Commission  said  : — 

"  On  the  equally  important  question  whether  executive  orders 
would  not  ensure  the  desired  end  without  legislation,  it  wag 
»rgued  that  the  history  and  statistics  given  in  our  report  show 
that  executive  orders  of  clear  import  and  general  application 
issued  from  1854:  to  the  present  time  have  failed  more  or  less  in 
all  Provinces  to  ensure  uniform  attention  to  the  broad  principle* 
prescribed  for  general  guidance.' 

They  went  on  also  to  point  out  that— 
"In  all  countries  where  education  has  been  most  successful  that' 
is  most  national,  it  has  been  based  on  law  of  ordinance  which  has 
laid  down  the  broa.d  outlines  of  a  general  policy.  Even  in  England 
where  there  is  so  much  jealousy  of  any  central  action  that  can 
be  avoided,  it  was  never  advanced,  in  the  prolonged  discussions 
which  resulted  in  the  Aots  passed  between  1870  and  1880,  that  if 
a  national  and  adequate  system  of  primary  education  was  at  last 
to  be  established  it  would  be  established  otherwise  than  by 
legislation." 

And    the  last    argument    which    they    urged    waa 
khafc— 
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"  Legislation  is  the  only  way  in  which  all  or  any  of  (he  recom- 
mendations of  (he  Commission,  after  approval  by  Government, 
can  be  made  to  live  and  last." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  legislation 
recommended  was  not  undertaken.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  Municipal  Acts  which  have  been  passed  in  different 
Provinces  since  that  time  some  provision  baa  been  made 
regarding  education,  but  tbe  measures  recommended  by 
tbe  Commission  were  not  adopted  so  far  as  legislation 
oonoerning  tbe  country  as  a  wbole  waa  oonoerned  and  tbe 
want  of  such  legislation  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for 
tbe  unsatisfactory  progress  of  elementary  education.  Tbe 
Council  will  be  interested  to  hear  wbat  some  of  these 
recommendations  were,  as  they  afford  a  great  deal  of 
support  to  tbe  Bill  which  is  now  before  it.  Among  other 
recommendations  the  Education  Commission  urged  that 
tbe  duties  of  Municipal  and  Local  Boan?a  in  controlling 
or  assisting  schools  under  their  supervision  should  be 
regulated  by  local  enactments  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  Province.  They  recommended  tbe  creation  of 
school  districts,  or  rather  the  declaration  that  the  area 
of  any  municipal  or  rural  unit  of  local  self-government 
may  be  declared  to  be  a  school  d  They  recom- 

mended the  creation  of  school  boards  for  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  schools  placed  under  their  jurisdiction 
in  each  such  district..  Tney  further  recommended  that 
every  school  board  should  be  required  to  submit  to  the 
Local  Government  through  the  department  an  annual 
report  of  ltd  administration  together  with  its  aocoun 
income  and  expenditure  in  such  form  and  on  sued  date 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Local  Government.  And- 
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this  is    most;  important  part  of    the  recommendation   to 
which  I    would  draw  attention. 

"  And,"  said  the  Commission,  "  the  Looal  Government  should 
declare  whether  the  existing  supply  of  schools  of  any  class  of 
which  the  supervision  has  been  entrusted  to  such  Board  is 
sufficient  to  secure  adequate  proportionate  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  in  the  event  of  the  said 
Government  declaring  that  the  supply  is  insufficient-,  to  determine 
from  whac  sources  and  in  what  manner  the  necessary  provision  of 
schools  shall  be  made." 

The  Commission  made  other  necessary  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  creation  of  a  school  fund 
in  every  school  district,  and  the  rights  and  duties 
of  school  boards.  Can  ic  be  disputed  that  if  their 
recommendations  had  been  carried  out,  the  history  of  the 
progress  of  primary  education  would  have  been  written 
very  differenly  to  what  it  has  been  ? 

Now,  Sir,  my  Hon'ble  friend  Mr.  'Ookhale  has 
already  said  that  he  is  not  particular  that  the  Bill 
should  ba  accepted  in  the  particular  form  in  which  he 
has  drafted  it.  He  has  appealed  to  the  Hon'ble  Member 
for  Education — and  I  humbly  join  in  that  appeal — to 
bring  in  a  measure  which  he  and  the  Government) 
consider  to  be  suitable  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  to  ensure  a  more  satisfactory  progress  of  primary 
education.  I  submit  that  whether  legislation  may  be 
partly  Imperial  and  partly  Provincial,  legislation  there 
should  be  in  order  to  give  reasonable  uniformity  to 
the  Education  Department  and  in  order  to  provide 
that  sufficient  funds,  both  Imperial  and  Local,  shall 
be  regularly  forthcoming  to  ensure  that  every  part 
of  the  country  should  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
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schools  provided  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
In  the  absence  of  such  legislation,  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion will  not  be  equable.  No  doubt  Government  is  pro- 
viding some  funds  at  present,  and  these  funds  are  being 
devoted  to  creating  some  schools.  But  what  is  the 
principle  on  which  these  schools  are  being  created  ?  It 
is  a  principle  which  exposes  the  Government  in  a  greater 
degree  to  a  charge,  which  has  been  brought  against)  the 
Bill  before  us,  of  involving  injustice  to  areas  where 
schools  are  not  created.  This  must  happen  when  you 
arbitrarily  create  schools  in  certain  localities  and  let 
other  localities  go  without  any  school.  But  if  you  wil| 
create  school  districts  and  school  boards  and  lay  down 
a  definite  principle  that  imperial  funds  should  be  distri- 
buted in  some  proportion  to  the  amount  which  may 
be  raised  by  the  people  of  each  district,  which  will  of 
course  include  all  local  funds  raised  in  the  district,  you  will 
take  away  all  just  cause  of  complaint,  and  ensure  that  in 
every  school  district  there  will  be  some  provision  made  for 
the  education  of  the  children  within  the  district.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  legislation,  and,  if  it  is,  more  funds 
will  necessarily  be  found  for  education,  whether  the  funds 
be  partly  contributed  by  the  District  Boards  or  Municipal 
Boards,  and  partly  by  the  Provincial  Government  and 
partly  by  the  Imperial  Government.  It  may  be  said, 
Sir,  that  even  conceding  that  it  is  desirable  to  introduce 
some  legislation  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  Education 
Commission,  there  is  no  need  yet  for  introducing  the 
principle  of  compelling  parents  or  guardians  to  send 
their  boys  to  school,  because  boys  of  school-going  age 
are  rushing  to  school  without  any  such  compulsion. 
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Assuming  that)  it  is  so,  this  argument  overlooks  a  very 
important  .point.  The  question  is  whether  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that  every  child  of 
Bohool-going  age  shall  receive  the  benefits  of  education, 
or  whether  it  is  not.  I  submit,  Sir,  that  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  community  aud  of  the  Skate  that  every 
child,  both  boy  and  girl,  should  receive  education  ;  and  if 
that  object  is  to  be  secured,  it  will  not  do  to  leave  it  to 
the  option  of  parents  or  guardians  to  send  their  boys  to 
school  or  not  as  they  like.  In  the  case  of  girls  there 
should  of  course  be  no  compulsion  for  the  present.  But 
if  you  proceed  on  the  voluntary  system  in  the  case  of 
boys  also,  education  will  never  become  universal.  A 
certain  number  will,  no  doubt,  receive  education  ;  but  a 
large  number  will  not.  Every  civilized  country  has 
found  that  compulsion  is  the  only  means  by  which 
universal  education  can  be  secured.  No  country  has 
succeeded  without  it,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  succeed 
without  it.  The  case  for  compulsion  has  been  admirably 
summarised  in  a  paragraph  which  occurs  in  the  very  able 
minute  of  Mr.  Maynard,  the  Officiating  Financial  Com- 
missioner of  the  Punjab,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  here.  Says  Mr.  Maynard  : 

"  But  the  true  justification  for  the  adoption  of  compulsion  lies 
in  the  assumption  that  elementary  instruction  ought  not  merely 
to  be  vigorously  extended,  but,  ultimately,  to  be  made  universal, 
and  that  this  is  impossiole  wichouc  compulsion.  That  there  will 
always  be  a  proportion  of  parents,  weak  or  apathetic  or  short- 
sighted or  greedy,  who  will  neglect  their  duty,  except  under  pres- 
sure, is  implied  in  the  legislation  of  all  Western  countries.  This 
country  is  full  of  conservative  elements,  non-official  as  well  as 
official,  which  will  decline  to  accept  tha  theory  that  elementary 
•instruction  ought  ultimately  to  oeoome  universal;  but  responsible 
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opinion  appears  to  be  committed  to  that  conclusion,  and  consider- 
ing what  is  being  done  elsewhere  in  the  world,  wo  do  not  see  what 
else  ia  possible  without  the  gravest  eoonomio  and  other  risks.  We 
stand  then,  ultimately  committed  to  the  necessity  of  compulsion, 
and  the  present  is  a  proposal  (or  the  cautious  and  tentative 
introduction  of  the  new  principle  in  specially  favourable  localities. 
in  order  to  feel  the  way  towards  a  further  plunge,  when  the  right 
time  comes  for  it." 

I  submit,  Sir,  that  the  oaae    for    compulsion  for  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  could  DOS  be  better  or  more  tersely 
put  than  it*  baa  been  pat  in  that  one  paragraph.     If  then 
compulsion    shall    have   to    be    our  ultimate  resort,  the 
question  is   whether  we   should    wait  and    wait  until  we 
think  the  tima  ia  oome  to  introduce  is  all  at  once  all  over 
the   county,    or   whether   we  should  m»ke    a  beginning 
now    witn   the  measure   which   baa   been  proposed   and 
introduce   it  tentatively   in  select;   areas.     As   baa  been 
observed  by  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Haroourfc  Butler,  the  Bill  is 
a  modest  measure.     It  ia   full  of   safeguards,    which    are 
regarded  by  some  people  as  too  many.  '  But  it  is  undeni- 
able that  it  is  a  very   cautious  measure.     If   it  ia  passed, 
it   will  only  enable  and  nob  compel   a    Municipal  or  a 
District  Board,  with  the    previous  sanction    of  the  Local 
Government  and   subject   to  such  rules  as  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council   may  make  in  thia  behalf,    to  declare 
that  the  Act   shall  apply  to  the  whole   or  any    specified 
part  of  the  area  within  the  local   limits  of   its  authority, 
and    thereby    to    render   it   obligatory   upon    parents  or 
guardians  residing  within    that    area  to   send  their  boys, 
and  in  certain  circumstances  and    in  certain    areas  their 
girls  also,  to  the  school  provided  that  a  recognised  school 
is  in    existence   within    a  mile   of  the  home  of  the   boy 
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or  the  girl.  16  is  important  60  note  the  safeguards 
which  the  Bill  provides  against  hasty  or  ill-considered 
notion.  The  ultimate  declaration  which  will  determine' 
the  extension  of  the  Act  to  any  area  can  only  he- 
made  with  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment. That  Government  will  not  be  bound  to  sanction 
such  a  declaration  ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed 
that  it  will  refuse  to  do  so  when  and  where  any  class  or 
community  or  a  large  section  of  it  is  opposed  to  it.  All 
the  fears  and  apprehensions  which  have  been  expressed 
by  some  Hon'ble  Members  who  have  preceded  me,  that 
the  principle  of  compulsion  might  be  introduced  in  any 
area  against  the  wishes  of  the  community  or  the  people, 
fall  to  the  ground  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Local 
Government  alone  will  have  the  power  to  sanction 
whether  the  Act  shall  or  shall  not  be  applied  in  any 
area.  In  addition  to  this,  power  has  also  been  specially 
reserved  to  the  Local  Government  to  exempt  parti- 
cular classes  or  communities  from  the  operation  of 
the  Act.  Secondly,  the  Local  Government  cannot 
take  action  of  its  own  motion  ;  it  can  sanction  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Act  to  any  area  only  at  the  instance  of  the 
Municipal  or  the  District  Board  of  the  locality.  This  is 
to  ensure  that  the  Act  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  area 
where  the  majority  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  it. 
Further  provision  can  be  made  in  the  Bill  to  ensure  this 
result. 


THE  ABOLITION  OP  INDENTURED  LABOUR. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Council  held  on  the 
20th  March,  1916,  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Jlalaviya  moved 
the  following  Resolution  : — 

My  Lord,  I  beg  bo  move — 

"That  this  Council  recommend  to  the  Governor-General-in- 
Council  that  early  steps  be  taken  for  the  abolition  of  the  system 
of  Indian  Indentured  Labour." 

Ik  is  now  nearly    eighty  years  since    the  system  of 
indentured    labour    was    first    introduced    in    India.     It 
followed  in  the  wake  of  cite   abolition  of  slavery   by  the 
British  Parliament  in  British  Colonies.     That  happened 
in    1834,    and    at    that    time    the    planters    in    British 
Colonies,   who  severely  suffered  from  the  total   abolition 
of   slavery,  tried   to  get    labour  from    India  in    order  to 
carry    on  their    work.     Tney  oould    not  reconcile  them- 
selves to   the  loss    of  slave   labour,  and    the  object   that 
they  had  in  view  was  to  get  persons  who    would  work 
for  them  under  conditions  as  favourable  to  them  as  they 
could  establish.     The  Sanderson  Committee,  which  was 
appointed  a  few  years  ago,  said  that  the  object  of  these 
planters  was  to  re-establish  the  conditions  of  labour,   so. 
far  as  they  oould,  which  existed  when   slavery  had  nob 
been    abolished.     '  The    aim  of    the    planters    who  had 
suffered  so  severly  from   the   entire   discontinuance  of 
elave   labour/  said    the  Committee,     'was   too    often  to 
acquire  complete  control    over     the    labour  market    by 
of  rejjuUsioa*  aad  almiui^racivo  measured  wuioU 
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aimed  at  compelling  the  coolia  to  re-angaga  himself 
on  the  expiry  of  his  indenture  rather  than  encourag- 
ing free  settlers.'  In  consequence  of  this  feelingt 
the  laws  relating  to  Indian  immigrants,  introduced 
into  several  colonies,  '  gradually  assumed  a  complexion 
less  and  less  favourable  to  freedom,  and,  as  the  report  of 
suhsequant  Commissions  show,  they  were  framed  and 
administered  in  a  spirit  of  substantial  injustice  to  Indian 
immigrants.' 

Various  serious  abuses  naturally  cropped  up  under 
fchis  system  in  different  Colonies,  and  Commissions  were 
appointed  in  Mauritius,  British  Guiana  and  Natal,  and 
some  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  were  remedied.  In  the 
meantime,  the  establishment  of  recruiting  depots  in  India 
at  various  centres  gave  rise  to  complaints  of  kidnapping, 
and  other  objectionable  practices,  and  the  question 
of  revising  the  existing  enactments  relating  to  emigration 
-was  taken  up  for  consideration  in  1882,  and  an  Act  was 
passed  in  1883.  The  aim  of  the  new  Emigration  Act,  Act 
XXI  of  1883,  was  to  ensure  prompt  and  careful  regis- 
tration of  emigrants,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  easily 
traced,  and  to  provide  for  magisterial  supervision  of  up- 
country  depots.  But  as  the  Resolution  of  the  Government 
of  India,  issued  in  1883,  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  Ilberfa 
showed  the  object  also  was  to  make  recruitment  more- 
popular:  and  in  his  evidence  before  the  Sanderson 
Committee,  Sir  Edward  Buck,  who  was  for  fifteen 
years  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
Department  of  Revenue  and  Agriculture,  said  that  the- 
Legislation  of  1883  did  make  recruitment  much  easier. 
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"la  1908,  the  Emigration  Acts  were  consolidated, 
and  up  to  that  time  the  Government  of  India  were  not 
muoh  perturbed  in  mind  aa  to  the  treatment  whiob 
Indians  received  in  the  Colonies.  In  1909,  Lord  Crewe 
appointed  a  Committee  "  to  consider  (l)  che  general  ques- 
tion of  emigration  from  India  to  the  Crown  Colonies  ; 
(2)  the  particular  Colonies  in  which  Indian  immigration 
may  he  most  usefully  encouraged  ;  and  (3)  the  general 
advantages  to  be  reaped  by  India  itself  and  each  Colony." 

During  all  this  time  the  Government  of  India 
put  their  trust  exclusively  in  t^a  Colonial  Governments 
and  laws  for  the  fair  treatment!  of  Indians  during 
the  period  of  indenture  there.  As  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Ilbert  stated,  in  presenting  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Indian  Emigration  Bill,  in  1883, 
every  precaution  had  been  taken  which  our  law  could 
enforce  "chat  the  emigrant  should  be  properly  treated 
from  the  time  when  he  leaves  the  place  where  be  is 
recruited  to  the  time  when  he  lands  in  the  Colony  for 
which  ho  is  bound.  Further  than  this  our  law  cannot 
follow  him,  and  after  this  point  we  can  only  provide  for 
his  welfare  by  such  influence  as  we  can  bring  to  bear  on 
the  Government  of  the  country  in  which  he  has  estab- 
lished himself." 

In  1909,  Lord  Crewe  appointed  a  Committee,  as  I 
have  said,  to  go  into  various  questions  relating  to  Indian 
emigration,  bu'^  the  main  object  of  that  Committee  also 
was  to  find  into  what  particular  Colonies  Indian  immi- 
gration could  be  most  usefully  encouraged.  Evidently  up 
to  th»iu  time  the  Government  did  not  realise  that  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  Indians  in  the  Colonies  by  thosa 
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under  whom  they  were  placed   was   such    as   called   for 
very  serious  consideration. 

The  Indian  public  was  in  a  state  of  ignor- 
ance about)  bhe  conditions  to  which  Indians  under 
indenture  were  subjected  until  the  nineties,  when 
Mr.  Gandhi  began  to  expose  its  evils.  But  both 
the  public  and  the  Government  realised  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  when  the  subject  was  forcecJ- 
npon  their  attention  by  the  anti-Indian  policy  of  th& 
Transvaal  Government.  Since  then  the  condition  of" 
Indians  in  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been  a  matter  for 
anxious  consideration,  and  it  would  be  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that,  since  it  was  brought  to  the  force,  no  question 
has  exercised  the  public  mind  more  or  given  rise  to  greater 
bitterness  of  feeling  than  the  ill-treatment  of  Indians 
outside  their  country.  I  do  not  propose,  my  Lord,  to 
refer  here  to  the  general  question  of  the  status  of  Indians 
in  the  British  Empire,  though  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  and 
keen  concern  to  all  Indians.  It  may  be  that  that  ques- 
tion can  best  be  settled  when  the  war  is  over.  But  tha 
question  of  indentured  labour  stands  on  quite  a  different 
footing  and  can  be  solved  without  delay. 

The  Council  will  remember  that,  in  1910,  our- 
late  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Gokhale,  moved  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  prohibition  of  the  recruitment  of 
indentured  labour  for  the  Colony  of  Natal.  He  was 
convinced  even  then,  as  he  said,  that  the  system  should 
be  done  away  with  altogether.  But  he  was  content  with 
urging,  at  the  time,  as  a  prudential  measure,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  indentured  labour  to  Natal,  and  the  Government 
of  India  was  pleased  to  accept  that  recommendation. 
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and  prohibited  the  supply  of  indentured  labour  ao  far  as 
Nartal  was  ooncerned.  Two  years  later,  he  brought  for- 
ward another  resolution  urging  the  total  abolition  of  the 
system,  the  evils  of  which  he  graphically  described,  and 
which  he  rightly  characterized  as  '  a  monstrous  system, 
iniquitous  in  itself,  based  on  fraud  and  maintained  by 
force,  a  system  so  wholly  opposed  to  modern  sentiments 
of  justice  and  humanity  as  to  be  a  grave  blob  on  the  civi- 
lization of  any  country  that  tolerates  it.'  It  was  a 
matter  of  deep  disappointment  to  the  public  that  the 
Government  of  India  were  nob  convinced  till  then  that 
the  system  was  one  which  must  be  ended.  They  still 
hoped  that  it  might  be  mended,  and  in  that  hope  that 
they  appointed  a  Committee  to  visit  the  Colonies  and  to 
report  on  the  actual  working  of  the  system.  Tha 
report  of  Messrs.  MoNeill  and  Chimman  Lai  was  sub- 
mitted to  Government  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  report  was  received  by  the  public  with 
great  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment,  as  it  unmistak- 
ably showed  a  tendency  to  underrate  the  evils  of  the 
system  and  even  to  apologise  for  it.  The  facts,  however, 
which  the  Committee  have  recorded  tell  their  own  plain 
tale,  and  supply  abundant  evidence  to  enable  every 
impartial  man  to  form  his  own  judgment.  That  judg- 
ment is  entirely  against  the  system,  For  what  in 
essence  is  the  system  ?  It  is  one  under  which  simple, 
illiterate,  ignorant  viNage  people,  belonging  largely  to  the 
poorest  classes,  are  inveigled  into  entering  into  a  very 
solemn  agreement  which  compels  them  to  leave  their 
homes,  to  leave  their  kith  and  kin, 'and  to  go  to  a  distant 
country  of  the  conditions  of  existence  in  which  they 
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are  entirely  ignorant,  to  work  in  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  practically  at  the  mercy  of  their  em- 
ployers, for  a  continuous  period  of  five  years,  to 
work  under  men  who  do  nob  understand  their  langu- 
age, custom  and  manners,  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  them  under  conditions  in  settling  which  they  have 
no  voice  without  being  informed  that  they  will  be  liable 
to  be  punished  criminally,  the  punishment  extending 
sometimes  to  two  or  three  months'  hard  labour,  if  they 
fail  to  perform  the  tasks  which  are  assigned  to  them, — 
tasks,  in  the  fixing  of  which  they  have  no  voice  and  in 
making  complaints  against  which  they  find  but  little 
support. 

A  system  like  that,  my  Lord,  is  an  utterly  unfair 
system.  It  ought  not  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  a 
contract  as  the  word  is  known  to  legal  minds  and  the 
legislative  codes  of  tho  Government  of  India.  Under 
this  system  these  simple  village  people  go  out  to  distant 
lands,  and  are  tied  down  to  work  there  for  five  years. 
They  cannot  buy  their  freedom,  because  they  have  no 
means  to  do  so.  My  Lord,  in  order  to  show  how  injuri- 
ously this  system  has  worked,  I  would  invite  attention  to 
some  of  its  principal  features.  I  will  take  up  the  question 
where  the  Emigration  Act  of  1908  left  it.  When  the  Bill 
of  1883  was  under  discussion  in  Council,  it  was  proposed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Kristo  Das  Pal  that  the  nature  of  the 
agreement  into  which  the  emigrant  was  asked  to  enter 
ought  to  be  explained  to  him  in  a  written  statement  with  a 
copy  of  which  be  should  be  supplied.  The  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Kristo  Das  Pal  urged  that  it  was  highly  desirable  that, 
in  the  initial  stage  of  the  engagement,  the  emigrant 
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should  have    a  clear  idea  of  the  agreement  he  was  about 
to  enter  upon.     The  Hon'ble  Member  said  : — 

"  It  is  well  known  to  Hon'ble  Members  that  the  emigrant  is 
often  an  ignorant  and  illiterate  person  unable  to  read  the  state- 
ment before  him  and  would  often  ask  tbo  recruiter  to  read  it. 
The  recruiter,  if  if  he  was  inclined  to  deceive  him,  cculd  quite 
easily  do  BO.  The  emigrant  was  often  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  the  life  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
live.  It  was  at  this  stage  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  every  facility  should  be  given  to  him  to  understand  the  nature 
of  his  agreement,  and  that  a  statement  should  be  given  to  him  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  take  it  home  to  show  to  the  villagers  and  the 
village  headmen  and  to  consult  them  about  it  before  making  up 
his  mind." 

This  amendment,  my  Lord,  was  carried  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  then  Viceroy  Lord  Kipon  and  a 
provision  was  inserted,  in  the  Act  as  follows  : — 

"  The  recruiter  shall  give  a  true  copy  of  the  statement  to  every 
person  whom  he  invites  to  emigrate,  and  shall  produce  the  state- 
ment for  the  information  of  any  magistrate  or  officer  in  charge  of 
a  police-station,  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  magistrate  or 
officer," 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  amendment,  my  Lord, 
that  in  the  form  of  agreement  now  supplied  to  those  whom 
it  is  sought  to  emigrate,  a  clause  is  put  in  stating  that 
the  period  of  service  would  be  five  years  and  the  nature 
of  the  labour  expected  of  him,  and  yet  unfortunately  all 
the  information  that  is  given  to  the  man  who  is  to  be 
engaged,  of  the  nature  of  the  labour  which  he  is  to  be 
engaged  on  is,  that  it  will  be  work  in  connection  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  or  the  manufacture  of  produce 
at  a  plantation  or  domestic  service.  My  Lord,  nothing  is 
said  in  the  agreement  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  be 
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would  have  to  live  and  work.  Ha  was  never  informed 
that  the  moment  he  would  set  foot  on  board  the  steamer 
all  his  cherished  ideas  and  beliefs  about  caste  and 
religion  would  have  to  be  abandoned  under  sheer  compul- 
sion ;  that  he  would  have  to  sit  and  dine  in  conditions 
under  which  he  would  never  have  consented  to  dine  if  he 
was  a  free  man.  My  Lord,  this  has  led  to  grave  results. 
In  the  admirable  report  which  Mr.  Andrews  and 
Mr.  Pearson  have  published  on  indentured  labour  in 
Fiji,  they  say  : — 

"  We  found,  further,  on  examination  that  the  agreement, 
which  the  coolie  signs  before  going  out,  does  not  truly  represent 
the  facts  of  coolie  life  in  Fiji.  It  is  a  misleading  document.  Not- 
a  word,  for  instance,  is  said  concerning  the  penalties  which  await 
the  coolie,  if,  for  any  reason  (which  he  may  regard  as  valid)  he 
refuses  to  work,  Another  serious  omission  from  the  agreement 
(seeing  that  those  who  sign  it  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  and 
illiterate  people)  is  the  failure  to  record  the  fact  that  food-rates  in 
Fiji  differ  materially  from  those  in  India.  The  coolie  is  told  in 
the  agreement,  that  he  will  be  paid  at  the  minimum  rate  of  twelve 
annas  a  day.  But  he  is  not  told  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
twelve  annas  in  Fiji  is  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  five  annas  in 
India.  He  is  not  told,  also,  that  more  is  required  in  the  way  of 
clothing  and  other  necessaries  of  life  in  Fiji  than  in  India.  So 
that  the  bare  living  expenses  are  nearly  three  times  as  high  in  Fiji 
as  in  India  itself." 

I  should  add  that  he  is  also  not  told  that  the  12  annas 
which  ia  promised  will  not  be  paid  to  him  unless  he  is 
able  to  finish  the  full  task  that  will  be  set  to  him.  He 
is  also  not  told  that  he  will  be  liable  to  lose  in  the  shape 
of  fines  a  good  portion  of  the  12  annas.  And,  as  I  have 
said  before,  he  is  also  not  told  that  there  will  be  any 
interference  with  his  religion.  Apart  from  all  other 
considerations  I  am  certain  that  if  be  was  informed 
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that  there  would  he  a  violent  interference  with  hia  reli- 
gion, few  of  the  recruits,  however  humble  their  caate, 
would  consent  to  go  to  the  Colonies. 

Let  us,  my  Lord,  now  consider  the  nature  of  the 
service  which  the  emigrant  is  to  render.  That  service 
is  described  in  the  printed  form  of  agreement  as  agricul- 
tural work  or  domestic  service.  But  Messrs.  Andrews 
and  Pearson  state  it  as  a  fact  that  some  of  these  coolies, 
an  they  are  called,  have  been  compelled  to  perform 
the  hateful  task  of  cutting  up  meet  in  a  butchery* 
My  Lord,  it  would  be  utterly  repugnant  to  all  sense  of 
fairness  to  suggest  that  domestic  service  can  include  the 
cutting  up  of  meat  in  a  butchery,  and  yet  this  has  been 
forced  upon  our  people.  The  results  have  been  very  sad* 
Mr.  Andrews  saya  :  — 

"  A  low  caste  Hindu,  who  was  brought  out  under  indenture 
for  '  agricultural  work '  was  set  to  out  up  meat  in  a  butchery. 
When  asked  by  us  how  he,  a  Hindu,  could  engage  in  suah  work, 
he  replied  that  he  could  not  help  it,  as  he  was  ordered  to  do  it. 

"  A  Kabir  Panthi,  now  oat  of  indenture,  had  been  originally 
obliged  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work.  He  told  ua  that  he  had 
continually  refused  and  had  been  imprisoned.  We  looked 
up  his  record  on  the  estate  and  found  he  had  been  given  692  days' 
imprisonment  while  under  indenture." 

My  Lord,  the  Kabir  Panthis  are  a  seot  who  have 
a  deep-rooted  honour  of  injuring  life.  That  a  man  like 
that  should  be  forced  to  out  up  meat  under  compulsion 
in  a  place  where  he  is  utterly  helpless  is  a  matter  which 
is  very  sad  to  reflect  upon. 

My  Lord,  let  us  now  see  who  the  recruiters  are, 
and  what  are  the  devices  that  they  resort  to  in  dealing 
with  the  emigrants  ?  ID  bis  evidence  before  the- 
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Sanderson    Committee,  Mr.  J.  A.  G.    Brown,  C.S.I.,   a 
Commissioner  of  my  Province,  stated  as  follows  : — 

11  My  impression  is  that  the  recruiting  staff  is  very  bad  ;  the 
recruiters  are  the  worst  kind  of  men  they  could  possibly  have, 
They  are  generally  very  low  class  men,  and  as  far  as  I  understand, 
they  are  paid  by  the  results,  by  the  number  of  emigrants  that  they 
get.  The  consequence  is  that  they  very  often  try  to  entice  married 
women  away  from  their  husbands  and  try  to  get  anybody  they  can.'* 

ID  the  western  districts  of  the  United  Provinces 
the  recruiter  gets  Ks.  45  per  bead  for  every  male 
and  Ks.  55  per  head  for  every  female  whom  be 
can  induce  to  emigrate.  In  the  eastern  districts,  he  gets 
less  ;  and  so  also  in  Madras.  My  Lord,  the  temptation 
is  strong  enough  to  induce  low  class  people  to  practise 
•every  fraud  and  deception  they  can  for  their  selfish 
gain.  The  Sanderson  Committee  admit  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  emigrants  leave  India  without  having 
any  clear  idea  of  the  duties  they  have  to  perform,  '  They 
are  uncomfortable  it  may  be  and  welcome  any  change  of 
circumstances,  or  they  have  quarrelled  with  their 
families,  with  their  parents  and  leave  their  home  in 
search  of  work  and  have  not  been  able  to  find  it.'  But 
that  is  not  all.  Several  of  them  are  actually  deceived 
and  most  unscrupulously  so.  Say  Mr.  Andrews  and 
Mr.  Pearson : — 

11  In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  coolie's  own  home  people 
knew  nothing  about  his  recruitment.  Very  possibly  many  such 
coolies  were  escaping  from  justice,  or  running  away  from  some 
family  quarrel  at  the  time,  But  others  were  clearly  quite  simple 
village  people,  involved  in  no  such  trouble.  They  had  lost  perhaps 
their  relations  in  a  crowded  railway  station.  They  were  on  a 
pilgrimage  and  did  not  know  the  way.  They  were  merely  going 
*om  one  village  to  another,  when  the  recruiting  agent  came  along 
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and  tempted  them  with  his  story.  It  was  noticeable  among  the 
women  how  many  were  recruited  at  the  pilgrim  centres.  The 
common  narrative  was,  th%t  the  recruiting  agent  came  up, 
offering  to  take  the  woman  to  her  relations,  or  to  show  her  some 
sacred  shrine,  and  then  took  her  to  the  depot  instead.  The 
evidence  given  of  such  practices  was  (ar  too  circumstantial  in 
detail,  and  far  too  frequently  given  with  fresh  detail  and 
fresh  names  of  places,  to  allow  of  any  doubt  oonoerning  its 
substantial  accuracy." 

My  Lord,  time  will  not  permit  of  my  mentioning 
all  the  oases  of  deception  which  have  been  referred  to  by 
Messrs.  Andrews  and  Pearson,  and  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  memorial  of  the  Marwari  Association.  But  there 
are  just  one  or  two  which,  I  think,  I  should  mention. 
After  speaking  of  other  oases,  Mr.  'Andrews  goes  on  to 
say  :— 

"We  then  went  to  see  a  Gaur  Brahmin  who  bad  gone  mad  on 
account  of  his  wife  being  taken  away  by  the  recruiting  agent. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  collected,  showing  their  sympathy  and 
pity.  The  madman  was  a  pathetic  sight  to  witness.  Then  a  res- 
peccable  Jat  came  up  to  us.  His  brother  was  blind  and  had  an 
only  son  who  was  taken  by  the  recruiters.  A  Hindu,  by  caste  a 
Bania,  spoke  to  us  concerning  his  wife.  She  had  been  taken  by 
the  recruiters,  and  he  was  very  bitter  against  them.  We  asked 
him  if  he  had  made  any  attempt  to  get  her  back.  He  said  he 
could  not." 

My  Lord,  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  several 
oases  of  deception  practised  by  recruiters  which  have 
happened  during  the  last  few  years  in  my  Province. 
Many  a  time  have  I  or  some  of  my  friends  tried  to  get  a 
woman  rescued  from  the  depots.  None  but  a  magistrate 
or  a  person  who  has  obtained  a  permit  from  a  magistrate 
oan  enter  any  such  depots.  When  we  enter  them  we 
ask  for  the  woman  who,  we  have  been  informed,  has 
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been  induced  by  false  pretences  to  go  there.  Eitber  she 
is  Dot  produced,  or  she  is  produced  after  being  tutored  to 
say  exactly  what  the  recruiter  wishes  her  to  say.  If  she 
says  anything  different,  she  knows  she  will  be  dealt  with 
harshly  by  the  recruiters.  Mr.  Andrews  truly  observes 
that  the  recruiting  agent  is  able  to  stupefy  these  victims 
of  his  fraud  with  fear;  he  is  able  to  coach  them  in  the 
questions  they  will  have  to  answer,  and  they  very  rarely 
refuse  to  reply  according  to  his  directions  when  the  time 
comes. 

When  the  emigrant  has  embarked  on  board  the  stea- 
mer, he  is  confronted  with  the  state  of  things  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  privacy  for  the  modesty  of  women.  Altogether  the 
conditions  in  which  emigrants  find  themselves  are  so 
hard  that,  as  Mr.  Andrews  points  out,  there  have  been 
lamentable  and  tragic  cases  of  Indians,  both  men  and 
women,  who  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  Hughli  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  emigrant  ships,  and  also  of 
actual  suicides  occurring  on  the  high  seas. 

When  the  emigrants  get  to  the  Colonies,  they  are 
confronted  with  trouble  of  different  characters.  The 
hours  of  work  fixed  are  about  7  hours  in  British  and 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  9  hours  in  the  remaining  three 
Colonies.  Including  intervals  for  meals,  the  labourers 
have  to  be  out  for  about  10  hours.  This,  my  Lord,  is 
too  long,  and  in  the  case  of  women  it  is  harder  still.  They 
have  to  get  up  between  3  and  4  in  the  morning  to  cook 
their  food,  and  to  be  at  the  farm  at  about  5  and  to 
remain  there  the  whole  day.  Wnat  is  worse,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  children,  they  have  to  leave 
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their  children  behind  in  order  that  work  should  not 
be  interfered  with.  This  is  cruel  enough.  Bat  to 
show  that  it  is  worse  skill  in  practice,  we  have 
a  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Andrews  in  which  an  over- 
seer actually  whipped  a  woman  who  was  taking 
her  child  with  her  because  it  was  ill,  and  compelled  her 
to  leave  it  behind. 

In  every  Colony  an  adult  male  is  paid,  roughly 
speaking,  at  the  rate  of  12  annas  per  day,  while  the 
women  receive  8  or  9  annas  a  day.  But  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  think  that  their  daily  earnings  amount 
to  12  or  9  annas.  On  the  contrary  their  average 
earnings  are  very  much  less.  As  the  subject  is  a  very 
important  one — it  having  been  frequently  asserted  in 
favour  of  indentured  emigration  that  it  benefits  the 
labourer  financially — it  is  necessary  to  go  into  details. 
In  Trinidad,  the  daily  wages  of  an  able-bodied  adult 
male  and  an  adult  female  are  12|  and  8  annas, 
respectively.  But  the  average  weekly  earnings  on 
the  estates  visited  by  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  1913  amounted  to  4s.  3d.  or  Bs.  3-3  As.  only.  The 
food  of  an  active,  industrious  man,  says  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  1913,  costs  about  Bs.  2-4  As. 
and  that  other  wants  may  increase  the  expenditure  to 
Bs.  2-10  As.  This  is  the  minimum  expenditure.  Thus  the 
savings  cannot  amount  to  more  than  9  annas  per  week* 
But  so  far  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  labourer's 
family  responsibilities.  If  these  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  margin  will  appear  to  be  more  nominal  than 
real.  That  this  is  the  correct  view  to  take  is  abundantly 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
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Government  of  India  recommends  thai;  an  average  of 
5s.  6d.  or  Bs.  4-2  As.  should  be  aimed  at.  And  if  this 
result  cannot  be  secured  in  any  other  way,  it  proposes 
that  the  wage  unit  should  be  raised  or  a  bonus  given  to 
steady  workers. 

Women  earn  from  J  to  2/3rds  of  what  men  do,  and 
their  wants  cost  from  2s.  6d.  upwards.  Thus  they  hardly 
earn  enough  to  maintain  themselves.  It  is  worth  men- 
tioning that,  while  the  Committee  of  1913  states  that 
the  wages  per  adult  male  averaged  4e.  3d.  per  week,  it 
was  abated  before  the  Sanderson  Committee  that  the 
labourers  had  long  '  ceased  to  receive  the  5s.  2}d. 
solemnly  promised  in  India  as  a  minimum,  their  present 
earnings  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  3  shillings  per 
week.'  It  was  contended  that  this  was  '  nothing  short  of 
deliberate  misrepresentation.'  '  The  immigrants,'  it  was 
said,  'were  not  promised  5s.  2|d.  per  week  but  25  cents 
(121  annas)  per  day  for  every  day  they  worked.  This 
they  have  never  failed  to  receive,'  were  the  labourers 
made  to  understand  these  subtleties  when  they  were 
tempted  to  leave  their  country  ? 

My  Lord,  according  to  the  figures  supplied  to  the 
Sanderson  Committee,  the  average  weekly  earnings  in 
British  Guiana  in  1906,  1907  and  1908  amounted 
roughly  to  Rs.  3.  The  average  has  apparently  risen,  as 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  Bs.  3-10  As.  for  1910,  1911  and 
1913.  The  cost  of  living  being  much  the  same  as  in 
Trinided,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  margin  for  savings 
here.  In  Jamaica,  the  loss  of  working  days  owing  to 
sickness  is  excessive,  and  it  appears  from  the  figures 
given  by  the  Committee  of  1913  that  average  earnings 
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are  below  9  annas  per  day  or  leas  than  Ra.  3-6  As.  per 
week.  Toe  cost  of  living  being  slightly  higher  than  in 
Trinidad,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  wages  ara  insufficient. 
In  Fiji,  the  wages  are  the  same  aa  elsewhere,  while  Ibe 
coat  of  food  and  clothing  ia  higher. 

Thera  is  therefore  even  a  smaller  chance  'of  saving 
anything  here  khan  elsewhere. 

The  daily  wages  of  an  adult  male  are  13  annas  in 
Dutch  Guiana.  But  the  average  Dumber  of  working  days 
in  1909,  1910-  and  1911  was  187,  187  and  177,  res- 
pectively. Roughly  speaking,  the  average  camber  of 
working  days  is  about  180.  The  annual  earnings  there- 
fore come  to  about  RB.  150.  Aa  the  coat  of  food  and 
olotbing  is  about  4  shillings  per  week,  the  annual  expen- 
diture too  ia  about  Rs.  150.  And  yet  the  Committee  of 
1913  felt  no  compunction  in  saying — 

"  The  proportion  of  annual  remittances  to  India  or  deposits  in 
the  Savings  Bank  contributed  by  indentured  immigrants  is  not 
known,  but  habita  of  remmitting  or  saving  are  almost  always 
formed  during  indentured  service." 

The  observations  of  the  Sanderson  Committee 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  mentioned  above.  Il 
states  that  during  the  first  one  or  two  years  the  labourers 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  save  anything.  That  they  are 
unable  to  lay  by  anything  even  in  subsequent  years  is 
also  clear  from  the  facts  mentioned  by  it.  In  British 
Guiana  au  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  ex-inden- 
tured labourers  to  settle  in  the  colony  by  enabling  them 
to  commute  the  right  to  a  return  passage  for  a  granl  of 
land.  But  the  attempt  proved  unsuccessful,  and  in  Sir 
Charles  Bruce's  opinion — 

n 
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"  The  cause  of  failure  was  that  the  immigrants,  when  they 
became  entitled  to  the  return  passage,  were  hardly  yet  in  a 
sufficiently  independent  position  to  make  their  living  entirely  by 
the  produce  of  their  own  land."  4 

And  it  may  be  noted  here,  adds  the  Committee, — 

11  That  later  experiments  of  the  same  nature  in  other  Colonies 
have  been  equally  unsuccessful." 

Can  there  be  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  poverty 
of  the  Indian  immigrant  ? 

The  economic  condition  of  the  labourers  may 
be  tested  in  another  way.  In  1911-12,  469  statute 
adults,  excluding  those  rejected  or  sent  back  as  unfit, 
returned  to  India  and  brought  back  with  them  from 
Trinidad  about  £9,150,  This  gives  an  average  of  lesa 
than  £20  per  head  after  a  stay  of  ab  least  ten  years.  In 
1912-13,  608  statute  adults  returned  to  India  from  British 
Guiana  with  savings  amounting  to  about  Rs.  1,45,000, 
which  gives  an  average  of  Ra.  2 10*  par  head  after  a  stay 
of  at  least  ten  years.  From  Fiji,  414  men  brought  back 
savings  amounting  to  £13,800,  which  gives  an  average 
of  £33  per  head  after  a  stay  of  at  least  ten  years.  From 
Dutch  Guiana,  603  men  returned  in  1911-12  bringing 
with  them  savings  amounting  to  about  £5,700,  or  about 
£9  per  head  after  a  stay  of  at  least  five  years.  With  the 
exception  of  Fiji,  the  savings  do  not  amount  to  much  in 
the  case  of  any  colony.  Besides,  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  the  savings  include  the  earnings  of  immigrants— 
for  at  least  five  years  in  the  case  of  the  British  colonies 
— as  free  men.  There  is  nothing  to  show  chat  any  appre- 
ciable portion  of  the  savings  was  accumulated  during  the 
period  of  indenture. 
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Then,    my   Lord,    a*    to    Ibe  nature   of    Ibe    Uikt 
imposed    and   tbe    hardship*    of    the    oondiiiona    under 
;h  those  immigrants    work,  the   number  of    proseoa- 
tiooB    Rives    very    remarkable     evidence.     Tbie    it    tbe 
oniollest,  part  of  (be  story.  'Tuat  the  number  i*  excessive 
baa  been  admitted  by  tbe  Sanderson   C-ujtuitiee  aod  tba 
uaaitte*  aupou  it*  Government  of    India,    and 

both  have  referred  pointedly  to   it    in   tbeir    reports.     Il 
reveals  tbe    true    nature    of   tbe  indenture    syntem.   and 
shows  that  it  is  perilously  akin  to   slavery.     Men  oan  be 
prosecuted  not  only  for  desertion    or   criminal    conduct, 
but  even    for   using    inflating    words    or  gestures.     The 
whole  of  tbe  evidence  before  the  Committees  of  1909  and 
1913  was  to  tbe  effect  that  Indians  are  very    docile   and 
law-abiding  and    very    easy    to    manage.     Why    should 
there  be    such    a    large    number   of  prosecutions    then  ? 
Obviously,    tbe  system   places    too  muoh  power  in  the 
hands  of  overseers  who  seem    to  regard    everything   but 
silent  and  unquestioning  obedience  as  a  crime.     In  order 
to  give  an  adequate  fdea  of  the  extent  of   the    evil,    it    is 
necessary  to  mention  a  few  figures.     There  has  been  some 
improvement    in    recent    years,     but    the    position   is 
still     intolerable.     In     1911-12,     tbe    indenture**    popu- 
lation    in    Trinidad    was    about    9.600,    and    of     the 
number  of    prosecutions    about   2000!     The  percentage 
of  prosecutions  to  tbe  indentured  population  was,  there* 
fore,  21  !     The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Government 
of  India  recommends  that  prosecutions  should  be  reduced 
by  the  direct  interference  of  tbe  Immigration  Department, 
*nd  remarks  that  reliance  on  the  Courts  seems  to  have 
•become    '  a   habit   of  mind    with    tbe    majority   of    tno 
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managers.'  In  British  Guiana,  the  number  of  indentured 
labourers  was  about  9,600  in  1912-13,  and  the  percentage- 
of  prosecutions,  which  was  much  higher  in  previous 
year?,  was  18'3.  On  large  estate?  the  percentage  varied 
from  0  to  32  per  cent.  The  Committee  of  1913  explain 
this  in  their  own  characteristic  manner  by  saying — 

"Though  managers  are  very  far  indeed  from  being  harsh 
towards  their  labourers,  the  majority  have  developed  a  wrong  sense 
of  proportion." 

In  Jamaica,  with  an  indentured  population  of 
about  4t200,  the  percentage  of  prosecutions  was  12  in 
1912-13  Formerly  it  was  much  higher,  but  it  has  fallen 
very  recently.  For  Fiji,  the  corresponding  figures  are 
15,4.00  and  7'4  per  cent.  This  figure  is  the  lowest!  when 
compared  with  the  percentages  of  other  colonies  ;  never- 
theless it  will  be  admitted  that  it  is  high  enough.  But  for 
the  peccant  employers,  sav  the  Committee  of  1913  in 
their  cynical  style — 

"  The  palliating  circumstance  may  be  noted  that  they  have  been 
taught  in  a  school  which  shows  very  little  consideration  for  neglect 
or  incompetence,  and  the  impatience  which  they  manifest  towards 
the  luJiau  is  exactly  the  same  as  they  manifest  to  all  others." 

I".  Dutch  Guiana,  with  its  indentured  population  of 
5,800,  the  percentage  of  complaints  was  16  6  in  1911.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  the  position  everywhere  is  highly  un- 
fiatinfactory.  The  labourer's  life  is  practically  made 
intolerable.  He  is  in  a  country  where  his  language  is 
noo  understood,  and  the  Inspectors  and  Magistrates 
belong  as  a  rule  to  the  class  from  which  the  planters 
come.  Knowing  human  nature  as  we  do,  it)  is  idle  to 
expect  justice  under  such  circumstances.  Yet  the  Com- 
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aoittea  of   1913,  in  reviewing  the  whole  subject,  has  the 
heart  to  say  that — 

11  !(  too  many   labourers  were  judicially  punished,   all  bat  the 
most  worthless  were  gainers  in  skill,  enterprise  and  self-respeot  t  " 

Can  cynicism  go  further  ?  One  may  be  pardoned 
for  asking  what  faith  can  be  placed  in  the  impartiality  of 
men  imbued  with  such  extraordinary  sentiments. 

My  Lord,  the  most  degrading  feature  of  the  inden- 
ture system  is  the  immorality  associated  with  it.  The 
law  requires  that  the  number  of  female  immigrants  musD 
be  40  per  oent.  of  that  of  the  male  immigrants,  and  the 
women  need  not  be  the  relations  of  the  male  labourers. 
The  consequent  paucity  of  women  and  the  character  of 
the  women  recruited  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
immorality.  With  the  exception  of  Trinidad,  the  number 
of  adult  males  in  every  colony  is  about  twice  that  of  the 
adult  females.  In  Fiji  and  Dutch  Guiana,  the  males  are 
almost  exactly  twice  as  numerous  as  the  females.  ID 
Jamaica,  the  number  of  men  is  2j  times  that  of  women. 
In  Guiana,  the  proportion  in  the  population  above  15 
years  of  age  is  as  3  to  2,  and  in  the  population  above  20 
years  of  age  ib  is  as  5  to  3.  In  Trinidad,  the  proportion 
of  males  to  females  in  the -total  population  is  7  to  5.  If 
the  adult  population  only  were  considered  it  would  per- 
haps be  appreciably  higher.  As  to  the  character  of  the 
women  recruited,  the  Sanderson  Committee  states  that — 

'  The  Government  of  India  wrote  long  ago  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  they  largely  consisted  of  prostitutes,  or  women  of  tho 
lowest  classes  in  whom  habits  of  honesty  and  deoenoy  are  non- 
existent." 

And  the  Committee  of  1913  states  that— 
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'  The  women  who  oome  out;  consist,  as  to  one-third,  of  married^ 
•women  who  accompany  their  husbands,  the  remainder  being 
mostly  widows  and  women  who  have  run  away  from  their  hus- 
bands or  been  put  away  by  them.  A  small  percentage  are  ordinary 
prostitutes.'  , 

The  evil  results  of  this  outrageous  system  are 
easily — too  easily — discernible  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 
We  have  fuller  material  to  judge  of  them  in  the  case  of 
Fiji  than  in  the  case  of  other  colonies.  It  will  therefore 
be  more  profitable  to  discuss  the  state  of  things  iu  Fiji. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Burton  denounced  the  immorality  prevalent 
in  the  estate*  population  some  years  ago  in  scathing 
terms,  and  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Pearson's  experience 
confirms  the  accuracy  of  his  statements — 

"  We  cannot  forget,  they  write,  our  first  sight  of  the  coolie 
lines  in  Fiji.  The  looks  on  the  faces  of  the  men  and  the  women 
alike  told  one  unmistakable  tale  of  vice.  The  sight  of  young 
children  in  such  surroundings  wag  unbearable.  And  again  and 
again,  as  we  went  from  one  plantation  to  another,  we  saw  the 
same  unmistakable  look.  It  told  us  of  a  moral  disease  which  was 

eating  into  the  heart  and  life  of  the  people Though 

we  were  no  novices  to  conditions  such  as  these,  yet  what  we  mot 
with  in  Fiji  was  far  worse  than  we  had  ever  anticipated.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  new  and  undefi nable  factor  added,— some  strange 
unaccountable  epidemic  of  vice.  The  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie 
is  utterly  disregarded  and ''bestiality  reigns  supreme.  Women 
exchange  their  husbands  as  often  as  they  like,  and  girls  are  practi- 
cally bought  and  sold.  And  the  marriage  law  has  made  things 
worse.  Religious  marriages  have  no  validity,  and  the  children  of 
unregistered  unions  are  regarded  as  illegitimate.  Aa  the  majority 
of  Indian  marriages  are  unregistered,  one  has  not  even  to  take  the 
trouble  of  applying  to  the  Courts  for  dissolving  a  union." 

Sexual    jealousy   baa    inevitably    led     to    a    great 
increase   in   suicides   and   murders.     A  good  proportion- 
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of  the  suicides  roust  be  attributed  to  the  condi- 
tions of  lift)  on  plantations,  bqb  the  disproportion  between 
the  aexea  is  also  partly  responsible  for  it.  The  rate  of 
Buioide  during  1908-1912  among  (ho  indentured  Indiana 
Blood  at  the  appallingly  high  figure  of  926  per  million, 
and  among  the  non-indentured  population  at  147,  while 
the  rates  for  Madras  and  the  United  Provinces — the 
provinces  from  which  the  immigrants  largely  oome — ara 
only  45  and  63,  respectively.  Aa  for  murder,  Messrs. 
Andrews  and  Pearson  state  that — 

"  There  has  been  one  conviction  for  murder  each  year  in  every 
300  persons,  or  333  per  million  per  annum." 

While  the  corresponding  proportion  for  Madras  and 
the  United  Provinces  is  only  4. 

"  It  is  noticeable,"  they  add,  "  that  the  greater  portion  of  th« 
people  murdered  are  women.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the 
suicides  in  Fiji  are  these  of  men.  In  India,  what  few  suicides 
exist  are  generally  those  of  women." 

My  Lord,  what  a  horrifying  record  of  shame  and 
crime  is  unfolded  here  ?  One  hopes  that  the  other 
colonies  are  not  subject  to  the  same  curse,  but  one  fears 
that  they  are  unfortunately  no  better. 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  wrote  the  Committee  of  1913,  "that  the 
morality  of  an  estate  population  compares  very  unfavourably  with 
that  of  an  Indian  village,  acd  that  the  trouble  originates  in  the 
class  of  women  who  emigrate." 

While  an  to  suicides  in  Jamaica  the  mean  suicide 
rate  among  indentured  labourer  during  the  deoada  1903  04 
to  1912-1913,  was  396  per  million;  among  the  inden- 
tured population  in  Trinidad  during  the  same  period  the 
rates  were  400  and  134  for  the  indentured  and  the  free 
immigrants,  respectively.  In  British  Guiana,  the 
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corresponding  figures  are  100  and  52,  and  for  Dutch 
Guiana,  91  and  49.  These  figures  conclusively  demons- 
trate the  difference  between  the  conditions  of  life  of  fche 
indentured  and  the  free  labourers,  and  show  the  appal- 
ling state  of  things  existing  in  Fiji,  Trinidad  and  Jamaica. 
If  anything  were  wanting  to  complete  fchrs  picture  of 
human  degradation  and  misery,  it  might  be  stated  that 
90  per  cent,  of  fche  violent  crime  in  Fiji  is  com- 
mitted by  Indians,  according  to  an  Indian  doctor  of 
British  Guiana,  the  last  census  showed  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  beggars  and  78  per  cent,  of  the  lunatics  were 
Indians. 

Even  if  all  that  is  said  about  the  financial  pros- 
perity of  the  indentured  labourers  is  true,  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  consideration,  when  we  reflect  on  the  broken  hearts 
and  fche  blasted  lives  th*\t  are  the  outcome  of  the  inden- 
ture system.  Can  any  amount  of  wealth  ever  compen- 
sate for  the  utter  loss  of  character  that  it  necessarily 
entails?  Of  what  use  can  such  moral  wrecks  be  to 
themselves  or  their  fellow-men  ?  What  shall  it  profit 
a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  but  lose  his  own  soul? 

My  Lord,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  indenture 
system  is  thoroughly  indefensible,  It  begins,  as  Mr. 
Gokhale  observed,  in  fraud  and  ia  maintained  by  force. 
It  does  not  benefit  the  labourer.  He  can  earn  as  much 
at  home  as  abroad.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  curse  to 
him.  And  it  lowers  the  status  and  wages  of  the  free  popu- 
lation and  brings  the  name  of  India  into  contempt,  It  is 
a  source  of  advantage  to  the  oapibalisb  only  who  uses 
the  labourer  as  A  fcool,  and  the  sooner. a  system  like 
this, 'which  permits  of  such  heartless  exploitation  of 
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human  beings,  in  put  an  end  lo  the  bailor  will  il  be  for  all 
concerned. 

My  Lord,  no  reforms  will  prove  sufficient ; 
tinkering  will  not  do  ;  Ibe  system  mail  be  abolished  root 
and  branob.  Daring  tbe  last  three-quarters  of  a  century 
a  policy  of  tinkering  baa  been  tried  and  has  failed. 
Commissions  have  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  abuse*, 
deputations  have  been  senl  lo  other  countries,  and 
changes  have  been  made  in  tbe  law  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  labourers,  but  they  have  failed  to  combat 
the  evil,  On  the  contrary,  the  tomplaints  are  growing 
louder  and  louder  and  its  victims  are  crying  lo  us  for 
deliverance.  Nothing  short  of  a  complete  abolition  of  the 
system  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  it  it 
the  duty  of  the  Government  of  India  to  take  that  step 
unhesitatingly. 

My  Lord,  wherever  the  indenture  system  has  been 
tried  is  has  failed,  [t  was  tried  in  Natal,  tbe  period  of 
indenture  being  five  years,  and  we  know  how  miserably 
it  failed  there.  The  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  under 
contract  for  five  years  led  in  the  Transvaal  to  equally 
undesirable  results,  and  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  In  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the 
agreement  is  for  600  days  only,  but  indentured  labour  is 
being  steadily  replaced  by  free  labour,  and  the  change 
has  been  attended  with  beneficial  results. 

My  Lord,  Europesn  labour  is  employed  all  over 
the  world,  but  nowhere  are  such  .  degrading  restric- 
tions attached  to  it  an  those  that  attach  lo  Indian 
labour.  And  although  Ibe  European  labourer  is  far 
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more  capable  of  judging  of  his  own  interests  than 
the  Indian  labourer,  tbe  greatest  care  is  taken  to 
ensure  tbat  he  has  understood  the  exact  terms  of 
his  contract.  And  then  the  contract,  which  is  always 
for  a  very  short  period,  is  a  purely  civil  contract, 
and  can  be  cancelled  if  the  labourer  can  prove  in  a  Court 
of  Justice  before  a  magistrate  of  bis  own  race  that 
unfair  advantage  was  taken  of  bis  ignorance. 

My  Lord,  human  reason  and  experience  alike  show 
that  indentured  labour  is  an  unmitigated  curse,  and  the 
greater  the  inequality  between  the  contracting  parties 
and  the  longer  tbe  period  of  contract,  the  greater  is  the 
extent  of  the  evil.  And  both  humanitarian  and  political 
considerations — humanitarian  far  more  than  political — 
demand  that  it  should  be  abolished  as  early  as  possible 
and  replaced  by  free  labour,  which  is,  after  all,  the  most 
efficient  form  of  labour.  Indian  indentured  labourers 
have  too  long  been  denied  their  birthright  as  human 
beings,  and  it  is  high  time  tbat  the  yoke  of  slavery  was 
removed  from  their  necks. 

My  Lord,  I  shall  now  conclude.  I  feel  I  have  suffici- 
ently pointed  out  the  evils  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
system  of  indentured  labour.  It  is  a  system  which  cannot 
be  mended  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  it  should  be 
ended.  My  Lord,  since  it  was  announced  that  the 
Government  of  India  had  recommended  the  abolition  of 
this  system  to  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  there  has  been  a 
great  feeling  of  relief  and  thankfulness.  The  system  has 
worked  enough  moral  havoc  during  75  years.  We  cannot 
think,  my  Lord,  without  intense  pain  aqd  humiliation  of 
the  blasted  lives  of  its  victims,  of  the  anguish  of  soul  to 
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which  our  numerous  brothers  and  sisters  have  been 
subjected  by  this  system.  It  is  high  time  that  this 
should  be  abolished.  My  Lord,  the  British  Government 
abolished  slavery  and  paid  down  £  25  million  for  eman- 
cipating the  slaves.  The  Government  of  India  have 
sacrificed  their  opium  revenue  in  order  to  save  the 
Chinese  people  from  its  demoralising  effects.  It  is  to 
such  a  Government  that  we  appeal  against  the  utterly 
degrading  and  immoral  system  of  indentured  labour,  and, 
I  am  sure,  we  do  not  appeal  in  vain.  I  feel  confident 
that  Your  Excellency's  Government  will  be  pleased,  as 
we  humbly  tag  to  recommend,  to  put  an  end  to  this- 
system  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 


SIMULTANEOUS  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  speech  delivered 
by  the  Hon.  Pandit  Mad  an  Mohan  Mzlaviya  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  held  on  September , 
1917,  on  the  question  of  simultaneous  examinations: — 

Sir, — I  beg  to  move  that :  — 

"  This  Council  recommends  to  the  Governor-General-in- 
Couneil  that  the  Government  of  India  should  move  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  arrange  that  the  examination  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  should  henceforth  be  held  simultaneously  in  India  and  in 
England,  successful  candidates  being  classified  in  the  list  according 
to  merit." 

As  we  all  know,  Sir,  this  question  is  an  old  one, 
In  1793  there  was  the  East  India  Company  Act  passed 
while  appointments  under  the  East  India  Company  were 
limited  to  certain  members  who  had  the  sole  right  of  con- 
ferring employments  in  the  higher  civil  appointments  in 
the  service  of  the  Company,  But  when  the  Charter  Act)  of 
1833  came  to  be  framed,  a  clause  was  introduced,  recog- 
nising the  natural  right  of  Indians  to  employment  in  the 
higher  services  of  their  country.  That  clause  was  describ- 
ed by  Hacaulay  as  'that  wise,  that  benevolent,  that  noble 
clause.'  It  recognised  that  though  India  had  come  under 
the  dominion  of  England,  it  was  the  natural  birth-right  of 
Indians,  that  if  they  were  qualified  by  education  and  char- 
acter th.ey  should  be  employed  in  all  i»he  higher  offices  under 
the  crown.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  arose 
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on  the  bill  which  subsequently  became  law,  many 
excellent  sentiments  were  expressed  ;  bat  I  will  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Council  to  only  one  utterance,  pit., 
that  by  Sir  Charles  Grant,  in  which  he  said  :— 

"If  one  circumstance  more  than  another  ooald  give  me 
satisfaction,  it  was  that  the  mam  principle  of  toil  Bill  had  the 
approbation  of  the  House  and  that  the  House  was  now  legislating 
for  India  and  the  peoples  of  India  on  the  great  and  just  principle 
that  in  doing  so  the  interests  of  the  people  of  India  should  be 
principally  consulted  and  that  the  other  interest  of  wealth,  of 
commerce  and  of  revenue  should  depend  upon  the  legislature 
promoting  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  that  great  Empire  which 
providence  has  placed  in  our  hands." 

When  this  great  and  first  principle  was  recognised 
that  the  interest  of  the  people  of  India  should  be  princi- 
pally consulted  in  all  arrangements  for  the  administration 
of  this  country,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  employment  of 
Indians  in  the  higher  service  would  come  about,  but  not  a 
single  Indian  had  been  appointed.  When,  in  1853,  a  rene- 
wal of  the  charter  of  the  Company  oame  to  be  discussed  in 
Parliament,  Mr.  Bright,  Lord  Stanley  and  other  gentlemen 
drew  prominent  attention  to  the  fact,  and  it  was  hoped 
some  remedy  would  be  forthcoming  ;  it  was  not  however 
until  1854,  that  tho  system  of  competitive  examinations 
was  introduced  for  the  Civil  Service.  Haiibury  College  was 
abolished  io  1855,  competitive  examinations  were  held  in 
1855;  Indians  were  still  not  able  to  compete  after  the 
Mutiny,  after  the  Crown  took  the  direct  control  of  tba 
Government  of  India,  the  pledge  of  1833  was  repeated  and 
re-affirmed  by  the  Proclamation  of  the  Queen  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  Indian  subjects  of  Her  Majesty 
would  be  entitled  to  bold  any  post  if  they  were  qualified, 
we  all  know  the  gracious  words  of  the  Proclamation  ou 
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which  I  need  nob  dwell.  It  was  hoped  after  the  Procla- 
mation chat  at  any  rate  the  claims  of  Indians  would  nod 
be  ignored  but  nothing  oame  of  it,  In  1860,  a  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  suggest  the 
beso  means  for  admitting  Indians  into  the  service*  The 
committee  considered  two  proposals.  The  first  was  to 
allot  a  certain  portion  of  the  total  number  of  posts  declared 
in  each  year  to  be  competed  for  by  Indians  in  India,  and 
the  second  was  to  hold  simultaneously  two  examinations 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  one  in  India  and  one  in 
England,  candidates  sitting  for  either  examination 
having  to  answer  the  same  papers  to  be  examined  by  the 
same  examiners,  and  to  be  classified  in  one  list  in  order  of 
merit.  It  is  important  to  draw  attention  to  the  report 
of  this  committee  which  consisted  of  Sir  J.  Willougbby, 
Mr.  Mangles,  Mr.  Arbuchnot,  Mr.  Macnaughten  and 
Sir  E.  Porry,  all  of  whom  ware  all  well  acquainted  with 
India,  They  reported  as  follows  : — 

"  Two  modes  have  been  suggested  by  which  the  object  in  view 
might  be  attained.  The  first  is  by  allotting  a  certain  portion  of  the 
total  number  of  appointments  declared  in  each  year  to  be  compet- 
ed for  in  India  by  natives,  and  by  all  other  natural-born  subjects  of 
His  Majesty  resident  in  India.  The  seiond  is  to  hold  simultaneously 
two  examinations,  one  in  England  and  one  in  India,  both  being, 
as  far  as  practicable,  identical  in  their  nature  and  those  who 
compete  in  both  countries  being  finally  classified  on  one  list,  accord- 
ing to  merit,  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  The  Committee 
have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  preference  to  the  second  scheme 
as  being  the  fairest,  and  the  most  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  a  general  competition  for  a  common  object.  In  order  to  aid 
them  in  carrying  out  a  scheme  of  this  nature,  the  Committee  have 
consulted  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  The  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  do  not  anticipate  much  difficulty  in  arranging  foe 
thia." 
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This  reporl  was  unfortunately  not  acted  upon  ;  il 
-was  not  even  made  public  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  until  1876. 
ID  the  meantime,  in  1867,  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  took 
up  the  question,  and  with  the  help  of  the  E%at  India 
Association  agitated  the  question  in  Parliament.  Mr. 
Fawoett  moved  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
urging  that  examinations  should  be  held  simultaneously 
in  London,  in  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay.  He  urged 
that  unless  this  was  done  the  people  of  India  would  nol 
have  a  fair  ohauoe  of  compiling  for  th  jaa  appointments  ; 
that  if  some  scheme  like  that  he  urged  was  not  carried 
out  the  promise  held  out  in  the  Charter  Act  of  1833,  and 
in  the  Proclamation  of  1858,  T  ;•  i  not  ba  faithfully 
fulfiled. 

"  It  was  no  doubt  true,"  said  he,  "chat  the  natives  of 
India  might  compete  in  these  examinations,  but  as  they 
could  only  do  so  by  coming  to  London,  *t  great  expense, 
and  then  might  be  unsuccessful,  to  say  that  the  exami- 
nations were  practically  open  to  them  w*4  an  idle 
mockery." 

His  proposal  was  that  there  should  be  examinations 
at  Calcutta,  Madras  and   Bombay  ;  there  should   be    the 
same  papers  and  the  same  tests  as  in    London,   and  thai 
the  successful    candidates,  whether    English  or    native, 
should  spend  two  years  in  Eagland.     There  would  r< 
difficulty   in    carrying  out  the  plan  for   the  examination 
papers  might:  be  sent  under  seal  to  IrHia,  and  the  ex  . 
nation  being  fixed  for  the  same  day   as    in    London,    the 
candidate's  papers  might  be  sent  to  Eigland  under   Real 
•and  inspected  by  the  same  examiners,  tua  aama   of   iha 
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successful  candidates  at  all  four  examinations  being 
arranged  in  the  order  of  merit, 

The  then  Secretary  of  State  expressed  sympathy 
with  the  object  of  the  resolution,  as  has  often  been  done 
in  the  case  of  questions  affecting  Indians,  but  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  idea  of  holding  simultaneous  examinations; 
be  stated  that  he  was  going  to  introduce  a  Bill  by  which 
a  certain  number  of  posts  would  be  secured  to  Indians. 
Mr.  Fawoetfc  pointed  out  that  that  would  not  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  Indians  and  would  not  do  full  justice  to 
them,  but  he  agreed  that  the  course  proposed  might  be 
tried  and  withdrew  his  resolution.  After  that  the  Act 
of  1870  was  passed  which  empowered  the  Government 
of  India  to  frame  rules  to  admit  Indians  to  a  certain 
number  of  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  that 
proved  unsatisfactory.  In  1886  the  Public  Service 
Commission  was  appointed,  and  it  went  into  the  question 
of  simultaneous  examinations,  A  lot  of  evidence  was 
given  in  favour  of  such  examinations  being  held  in 
India  and  in  England  but  the  Commission  reported 
against  it.  In  1893  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  Dadabhai 
Naoroji,  who  was  then  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Herbert  Paul  brought  forward  a  motion  urging, 
the  holding  of  simultaneous  examinations  in  England  and 
India.  The  resolution  was  carried,  but  unfortunately  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  not  in  sympathy  with  it.  He  send 
it  to  the  Government  of  India.  Excepting  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madras  all  Local  Governments  reported  against 
it  and  the  Government  of  India  did  not  give  effect  to  it. 

Thus,  though  we  have  the  statute  of  1833  in  our 
favour,  though  we  have  the  Proclamation  of  1858  in  ouc 
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favour,  though  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  reported  in  favour  of  simultaneous  examinations, 
and  though  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  in  1893,  thai 
puch  examination?  should  he  held  in  the  two  countries,  the 
proposal  has  never  yet  been  accepted  by  the  Government. 
The  question  of  the  larger  employment  of  Indians  was 
taken  up  in  1911  in  this  Council  by  my  friend  Mr.  Subba 
RAO.  who  moved  a  resolution  on  the  subject.  In  con- 
sequence of  that,  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Publ'O 
Services  was  appointed  in  1912.  Unfortunately  the 
Commission  have  reported  a;  and  one  more 

unfortunate  circumstance  to  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  while  before  the  Commission  of  1836,  a 
number  of  European  gentlemen,  forty-nine  of  them  were 
disposed  in  favour  of  simultaneous  examinations,  before 
the  Commission  of  1913  no  European  wibnepa  except  one 
spoke  in  favour  of  it. 

What  is  worse,  and  has  pained  us  most  is  that  a 
number  of  European  witnesses,  both  official  and  noa- 
offioial,  seemed  to  delight  in  giving  as  bad  a  character  to 
Indians  as  they  could.  The  result  is  that  the  majority 
of  the  Commission  have  reported  ag-iinst  the  proposal. 
But,  Sir,  our  conviction  is  that  justice  will  not  be  done 
to  the  claims  of  Indians  unless  the  examinations  for  the 
Civil  Service  are  held  simultaneously  in  India  and  in 
England.  The  result  of  the  examinations  being  held  only 
in  England  has  been  that  up  to  1910  only  80  Indians 
had  succeeded  in  entering  the  service  by  the  door  of 
examination  as  against  over  2,600  Europeans.  And  out 
of  1,478  officers,  who  on  the  1st  April,  1917,  held  posts 
ordinarily  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  Indian  Civil 
23 
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Service  including  72  Statutory  Civilians  and  officers  of 
the  Provincial  Civil  Sarvice  holding  listed  posts  only 
146,  or  about  10  per  cent,  appeared  to  be  statutory 
Datives  of  India.  Surely  this  is  not  a  state  of  things 
which  is  consistent  with  or  carries  out  the  spirit  of  the 
Act  of  18a3  or  the  Proclamation  of  1858.  I  think  it  was 
in  the  debate  of  1853  one  speaker  had  asked  how  many 
Englishmen  would  send  their  sons  to  India  to  compete 
for  the  Civil  Service  Examination  on  the  off-chance  of 
getting  admission  into  it.  Speaking  in  London  about 
1878,  Mr.  Bright  said  that  to  hold  the  examination  in 
England  alone  and  to  tell  the  people  of  India  that  they 
bad  equal  opportunities  with  Englishmen  Was  akin  to 
telling  them  that  they  must  be  eight  feet  six  inches  in 
height  before  they  could  be  admitted  into  the  Civil 
Service.  In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said  above, 
the  question  is  whether  this  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  is  one  which  the  Government  ought 
to  accept.  I  submit  most  respectfully  that  it  ought 
not  to, 

In  addition  to  our  natural  claim  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  and  which  has  been  repeatedly  supported 
by  many  high-minded  Englishmen,  we  have  now  a 
different  state  of  things.  The  Government  of  India,  as  it 
is  constituted  at  present,  has  been  described  by  a  Member 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  a  manner  which  brings  out 
the  disadvantages  of  the  present  system  in  very  clear 
words.  Sir  Frederick  Laly  wrote  in  1906  as  follows: — 

"  Perhaps  the  position  may  most  vividly  be  brought  home  to 
our  minds  by  imagining  the  same  in  England.  Suppose  that  in 
England  foreigners  were  ruling,  say  the  Japanese  who  committed 
the  province  to  one  of  their  statesman  who  had  never  been  ia 
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'Europe  before  and  surrounded  him  with  a  group  of  men  of  hii  own 
raoe,  who  got  their  knowledge  of  the  country  chiefly  from  books  and 
papers  at  Whitehall,  who  for  the  most  part  ooald  not  talk  the 
English  language,  whose  unreserved  intercourse  with  Englishmen 
was  limited  to  a  few  Japanese-speaking  callers  in  London,  and  who, 
when  not  in  London,  divided  their  time  between  the  Scotch  High- 
lands and  the  Riviera.  What  sort  of  Government  would  it  be? 
It  might  scam  admirable  to  the  people  of  Tokyo  but  would  it  be 
to  the  men  of  Yorkshire  and  Cornwai 

I  submit!,  Sir,  that  this  is  the  result  of  practically 
refusing  admission  to  His  Majesty 'a  Indian  aubjaota  into 
the  Indiaa  Civil  Service.  If  the  examination  had  been 
held  in  India,  since  1855, 1  think  it  is-  not  unreasonable  to 
think  that  though  our  English  fellow-subjects  have  very 
.great  advantages  in  the  way  of  educational  facilities,  and 
facilities  for  coaching,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  examina- 
tion is  held  through  their  own  mother-tongue,  I  think  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  think  that  there  would  have  been  a 
far  larger  proportion  of  Indians  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
than  we  have  at  preseno.  When  in  1833  the  claims  of 
Indians  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  services  were  recognis- 
ed, education  had  made  but  little  progress.  The  famous 
minute  of  Lord  Maoaulay  had  not  been  written,  there  were 
no  Colleges,  no  Universities  but  a  few  schools.  In  spile 
of  that  face  the  Government  of  Ihe  day  recognised  thai 
il  was  only  fair  that  those  Indians  who  could  show 
that,  by  their  education,  integrity  and  character  they  were 
qualified  for  admission,  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  services.  Sinca  that  time  we  have 
had  Universities  established  in  several  parts  of  India  and 
they  have  turned  out  thousands  of  graduates.  Tnay 
have  camp'jiad  vary  auoj^fully  Wi.h  tajir 
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fellow-subject  in  all  walks  of  life  to  which  they  have 
been  admitted.  ID  the  judicial  line,  Indian  Judges  have 
shown  how  high  they  stand  both  in  point  of  character 
and  ability  ;  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be  the 
equals  of  their  Eogiiah  brother  Judges.  In  other 
directions  also  Indians  have  proved  their  capacity  in 
high  offices,  under  the  British  Government,  in  Native 
States,  as  heads  of  Districts,  as  Commissioners, 
as  members  of  Executive  Councils,  as  Dewans  of 
Indian  Skates,  those  Indians  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities afforded  to  them  or  those  who  have  been 
able  to  force  admission  into  the  service  have  shown 
that  if  they  are  given  an  equal  chance  they  are  able 
to  render  a  very  good  account  of  themselves.  All 
that  we  have  asked  for  in  this  connection  from  the 
beginning  is  not  that  we  should  be  pub  on  a  favoured 
footing  but  that  we  should  be  put  on  a  footing  of  equality 
We  say  that  if  two  young  men  are  to  run  a  race,  all 
fair  rules  of  the  game  require  that  we  should  start 
both  of  them  from  the  same  centre,  and  not  compel 
one  to  start  several  miles  behind  the  other  and  yet  expeob 
the  man  who  started  several  miles  behind  the  other  to 
succeed  in  the  competition.  We  want  that  Indian  youths 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  test  to  which  English 
•youths  are  subjected.  We  do  not  want  any  differentiation 
in  tbab  respect.  What  we  do  say  is  that  if  English- 
men are  allowed  to  sit  for  the  examination  in  their  own 
country,  Indians  should  also  be  allowed  to  sit  in  their 
own  country  for  the  same  examination.  One  might  very 
\veil  say  that  the  more  natural,  the  more  reasonable,  the 
more  just  course  would  be  that  examinations  for  admis- 
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Bion  into  the  Civil  Services  of  India  should  be  held  in 
India  alone,  DUD  the  time  (or  il  is  not  yet.  ID  view  of 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  remembering 
how  we  are  situated  at  present,  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
that  have  hitherto  lain  in  our  path,  and  of  the  desire  wo 
all  have  that  we,  Indian  and  European  fellow-subjects, 
should  move  together  in  brotherly  co-operation,  and  with 
as  little  dislocation  as  possible  our  prayer  at  present  is, 
as  it  has  been  for  the  last  fifty  years,  that  the  examina- 
tion for  admission  into  the  Indian  Civil  Service  should 
be  held  simultaneously  in  India  and  in  England. 

Sir,  the  not  holding  of  this  examination  in  India  baa 
exposed  us  to  great  disadvantages,  political,  economic  and 
administrative.  The  political  disadvantages  are  obvious. 
Here  we  are  discussing  the  question  of  self-Governmenb, 
and  of  the  larger  admission  of  Indians  into  the  higher 
services.  We  are  told  we  have  not  held  charge  of  high 
offices,  we  have  not  been  dealing  with  large  problems 
and  it  is  not  right  that  we  should  ask  to  be  entrusted 
with  these  problems  at  once.  Well,  if  we  have  been 
shut  out  from  these  advantages,  from  the  exercise  of 
these  high  functions  the  fault  is  not  ours.  I  submit,  Sir, 
that  it  is  an  unreasonable  proposition  that  because  ^we 
have  so  long  been  kepo  out  of  these  advantages,  therefore 
we  should  be  kept  out  of  them  in  future. 

I  need  not  refer  again  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gokhale 
to  which  my  Hon'ble  friend  Mr.  Sarma  referred 
yesterday  in  which  he  pointed  out  th*t  the  moral  evil  of 
the  present  system  was  even  greater  and  more  serious  than 
the  political  and  economic  disadvantages.  The  people  of 
this  country  desire  that  they  should  be  able  to  feel  that 
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they  stand  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  their 
fellow-subjects  in  England  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
That  is  practically  denied  to  them  by  the  refusal  to  hold' 
"the  examinations  simultaneously  which  leads  to  the* 
inevitable  result  that  but  few  can  enter  through  the  door 
in  London. 

So  far  as  the  economic  evils  are  concerned,  they  were 
again  and  again  pointed  oub  by  the  late  Mr.  Dadabhai 
Naoroji.  I  do  not  want  to  detain  the  Council  by  dealing 
with  them  at  length,  but  I  will  refer  to  a  fews  facts  to  show 
how  serious  the  economic  evil  is.  According  to  a  return- 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1892,  excluding 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  British  Army,  the  total  of  the 
salaries,  pensions  and  allowances  received  in  1889-90  by 
public  servants  and  retired  Government  officials  drawing 
salaries  of  Es.  1,000  and  over  annually,  amounted  to 
about  18i  croree,  while  the  real  revenue  was  aboufr 
61i  crnrps.  Of  thifr,  only  about  3  crores  was  received 
by  17,000  Indians,  while  the  remaining  15i  crores 
went  to  the  pockets  of  28,000  Europeans  and  Eurasians. 
That  the  lofe  of  Indians  has  not  improved  materially 
since  then  is  evident,  as  my  friend  Pandifc  Hariday 
Nath  Kunzru  points  out  in  his  valuable  pamphlet  on 
the  Public  Services  in  India  from  the  statistics  published 
by  the  Government  of  India  in  1912,  which  show  that 
out  of  5,390  po«tq  to  which  monthly  salaries  of  Rs.  500 
and  upwards  were  attached,  no  less  than  83  per  cent, 
were  held  by  Europeans  and  Eurasians, 

"  Long  ago,  Sir  William  Hunter  pointed  out,  that  the  salaries 
paid  in  India  are  very  high,  that  India  cannot  afford  to  pay  at  the 
high  rate  at  which  the  services  are  remunerated  at  present.  In 
tia  pamphlet '  England's  Work  in  India'  he  wrote  :  — 
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"  The  truth  is  that  we  have  suddenly  applied  our  own 
English  ideas  of  what  a  good  government  should  do  to  an 
Asiatic  country  where  the  people  pay  not  one-tenth  per  head 
of  the  English  rate  of  taxation.  I  myself  believe  that  kl 
we  are  to  Rive  a  really  efficient  administration  to  India* 
many  services  must  be  paid  for  at  lower  rates  even  than 
at  present.  For  those  rates  are  regulated  in  the  higher  branch* 
of  the  administration  by  the  cost  of  officers  brought  from  England. 
You  cannot  work  with  imported  labour  as  cheaply  as  you  can 
with  native  labour,  and  I  regard  the  more  extended  employment 
of  the  natives  not  only  was  an  act  of  jaatioe  but  as  a  financial 

necessity The  salaries  of  the  covenanted  services  are  regulated, 

not  by  the  rates  of  local  labour,  but  by  the  cost  of  imparted 
officials.  If  we  are  to  govern  the  Indian  people  efficiently  and 
cheaply,  we  must  govern  them  by  means  of  themselves  and  pay 
for  the  administration  at  the  market  rates  for  native  labour." 

You  must  recognise  the  fact  that  if  you  want  to  carry 
on  the  administration  of  India  efficiently  and  cheaply,  you 
must  employ  a  larger  number  of  Indians  than  have  been 
employed  hitherto  ;  so  that  from  the  economic  point  of 
view  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  a  larger  number  of 
Indians  should  be  admitted  into  the  Civil  Service.  Then, 
Sir,  there  is  the  advantage  of  administrative  experience 
which  can  only  be  acquired  if  Indians  are  admitted  into 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  service.  Mr.  Dadabbai  summed 
np  the  whole  situation  in  his  own  inimitable  manner  in  a 
few  words.  He  pleaded  for  a  beginning  for  self-Govern- 
ment being  made  by  the  institution  of  simuhaneoug 
examinations  in  India  and  in  England,  and  he  urged 
that  that  beginning  will  be  the  key,  the  moat  effective 
remedy  for  the  chief  eoonomio  and  b**io  evils  of  the 
present  system. 

"  A  three-fold  wrong  is  inflicted,"  said  he,  "  upon  us, 
i.e.,  of  depriving  us  of  wealth,  work  and  wisdom,  of  every- 
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thing,  in  short  worth  living  for,  and  this  beginning  will 
begin  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  muddle.  The  reform  of  the 
alteration  of  the  services  from  European  to  Indian  is  the 
keynote  of  the  whole." 

•  Of  course  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  did  not  mean  that 
there  should  be  an  immediate  or  an  early  replacement  of 
Europeans  by  Indiana  as  a  whole  ;  what  he  urged  was 
thai:  a  beginning  should  be  made  in  order  that  Indians 
should  be  able  to  obtain  an  increasingly  large  share  in 
the  higher  services  of  their  country, 

This,  Sir,  was  the  state  of  affairs  before  the  war. 
What  is  the  position  of  affairs  now  ?  The  war,  as 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  said,  has  changed  things  enor- 
mously ;  as  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Commission  has 
observed,  centuries  of  progress  have  been  effected  by  this 
war.  Naturally  in  consequence  of  it,  things  have  begun  to 
be  looked  at  from  a  changed  angle  of  vision  ;  and  we  have 
been  looking  forward  that  our  claims,  which  are  based  on 
justice,  based  on  right  claims,  which  were  solid  and 
strong  before  the  war  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
war,  will  now  be  regarded  as  much  stronger  by  reason  of 
fche  part  which  Indians  have  had  the  privilege  of  playing 
in  this  great  world- war.  I  would  like  to  quote  here  a 
few  remarks  from  a  speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Crewe.  In 
his  speech  at  the  Guildhall  in  London,  he  said  : — 

"  It  is  pehaps  even  more  striking  certainly  no  less  gratifying, 
that  those  representing  the  various  races  in  India,  rac°s  represent- 
ing a  civilization  of  almost  untold  antiquity,  races  which  have 
been  remarkable  in  arms,"  and  the  science  of  Government  that 
should  in  BO  whole-hearted  a  manner  rally  round  the  British 
Government,  most  of  all  round  the  King-Emperor  at  such  a 
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moment  as  this  and  I  am  certain  that  the  Home  will  desire  to 
express  through  those  who  are  entitled  to  speak  (or  it,  its  apprecia- 
tion of  their  attitude  and  its  recognition  of  the  part  they  have 
played." 

And  Lord  Haldane  Raid  :  — 

"  Indian  soldiers  are  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  humanity  M 
much  as  we  ourselves.  India  baa  freely  given  her  lives  and  treasure 
in  humani'.y's  greater  cause  ;  henoe  things  oannot  be  left  as  they 
are.  We  have  been  thrown  together  in  this  mighty  struggle  and 
made  to  realise  our  oneness,  so  producing  relations,  between  India 
and  England  which  did  not  exist  before." 

Now,  Sir,  in  view  of  this  momentous  event,  I  submit 
the  problem  should  be  looked  ab  in  a  much  more  sympa- 
thetic spirit  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  Oar  claim  so  have 
simultaneous  examinations  for  admission  into  the  In- 
dian Civil  Service  held  in  India  as  well  as  in  England, 
was  quite  strong  before  the  war,  and  without  reference 
to  the  war  ;  but  the  attitude  of  India  during  the  war 
has  given  added  strength  to  that  cUirn.  His  Majesty's. 
Government  have  recently  announced  the  goal  of  British 
policy  in  India.  In  that  announcement  we  have  been 
told  that, 

"  The  policy  of  Hia  Majesty's  Government,  ^vith 
which  the  Government  of  India  are  io  complete  accord, 
is  that  of  increasing  the  association  of  Indians  in  every 
branch  of  administration  and  the  gradual  development 
of  self-governing  institutions  with  a  view  to  the  progres- 
sive realisation  of  responsible  government  in  India  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  Empire." 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  also   in    the    memorable 
speech,  to  which  it  was  our  privilege  to  listen  on  in- 
of  this  month,  told  us  that  the  increased    association    of 
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Indians  in  the  higher  services  was  one  of  the  matters1' 
which  was  close  to  his  heart  and  to  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  also  have  the  statement  of  Mr.  Montagu  in  the 
speech  which  be  delivered  a  short  time  before  be  was 
appointed  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  which  he  re-affirmed 
after  he  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  in  which 
he  pointed  out  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  Government 
of  India  should  be  radically  altered.  I  will  not  take  up 
the  time  of  the  Council  by  reading  large  extracts  from- 
that  important  speech,  but  I  will  draw  attention  to  only 
one  important  passage  in  it  where  he  says  :  — 

"  Your  executive  system  in  India  has  broken  down 
because  it  is  not  constituted  for  the  complicated  duties  of  modern 
government.  But  you  cannot  reorganise  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  India,  remodel  the  Vioeroyalty  and  give  the  Executive 
Government  more  freedom  from  this  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  unless  you  make  it.  more  responsible  to  the 
people  of  India." 

Now  that  is  the  position  that  the  Executive 
Government  has  to  be  made  more  responsible  to  the 
people  of  India.  With  the  altered  state  of  things  which 
the  war  has  brought  about,  the  recognition  of  the 
comradeship  of  Indians  and  Europeans  in  arms,  the 
recognition  of  the  free  contributions  and  the  loyal  servi- 
ces rendered  during  the  war,  and  above  all  with  a  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  present  system  has 
outgrown  itself  and  must  be  altered,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  be  made  responsible  to  the  people  of  India, 
we  have  to  approach  this  problem  for  solution.  And 
submit,  Sir,  that  of  all  the  questions  relating  to  Consti 
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tuiional  reforms  there  is  none  which  is  more  important, 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  problem,  more  khan  this 
question  of  instituting  examinations  for  admission  into 
the  Civil  Service  simultaneously  in  India  and  in  Engl 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  question  which 
I  Ihink  I  ought  to  ask  the  Council  to  hear  in  mind  in 
thi*  connection.  Things  have  changed,  they  have  changed 
greatlv.  The  prayer  for  simple  justice  which  we 
have  gone  on  repeating  and,  I  say  it  with  regret, 
repeating  vainly  for  fifty  years,  cannot  be  disregarded. 
Indians  feel  that,  in  being  excluded  from  the  higher  ap- 
pointments of  the  services  of  their  own  country,  they  are 
being  very  unjustly  dealt  with.  They  find  that  the 
peoples  of  many  other  countries  have  made  and  are 
making  great  progress  in  all  directions,  that  in  many  of 
them  the  systems  of  government  have  undergone  a  change 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  people.  They  find  that  a  new 
life  has  come  over  Japan. 

In  the  last  fifty  years  Japan  has  reorganised  itself 
and  has  won  a  place  amongst  the  foremost  nations  of 
the  world.  When  they  contrast  the  condition  of  Japan 
with  what  it  was  in  the  last  fifty  years,  with  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  condition  of  India  during  the  last 
sixty  years,  since  the  Proclamation  of  18" 
cannot  help  drawing  inferences  and  making  comments 
which  are  unfavourable  to  the  prosent  system  of 
Government,  Indians  clearly  want  to  feel,  they  wank 
to  realise  that  in  India,  as  subjects  of  His  Majesty  the 
King-Emperor  George  V  and  his  successors,  they  can  and 
they  shall  rise  to  the  same  height  in  their  own  countr 
which  the  Japanese  have  risen  under  the  Mikado. 
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feel  that;  other  countries,  even  Asiatic  countries,  have  been 
making  great  progress  and  they  find  a  difference  in  the 
treatment  given  to  the  youth  of  this  country.  The  British 
Government  have  established  Colleges  and  Universities 
in  our  midst  and  have  given  us  good  education.  We  feel 
grateful  for  it.  But  the  Governments  of  other  countries 
have  done  one  thing  more,  which  the  Government  of  this 
country  has  not  done  to  the  same  extent,  After  having 
educated  the  youths  of  those  countries,  they  have  opened 
all  the  portals  of  higher  service  to  those  youths,  In  this 
country  these  higher  portals  have  been  practically  closed 
against  us,  and  as  has  again  and  again  been  pointed  out; 
by  several  English  writer?,  if  you  will  not  allow  the 
advantages  which  ought  to  flow  from  the  acquisition 
of  higher  knowledge  to  come  to  those  who  have  received 
that  knowledge,  you  will  necessarily  create  dissatisfac- 
tion and  discontent.  Having  regard  therefore  to  the 
justice  of  our  claim,  to  the  entirety  of  the  circumstances 
and  considerations  which  have  come  into  existence 
because  of  the  war,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances 
of  surrounding  countries,  and  of  the  civilised  world 
generally,  the  Government  ought  not  to  hesitate 
any  longer  in  instituting  simultaneous  examinations  for 
admission  into  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  India  and  in 
England. 

The  Hon'ble  the  Vice-President: —  1  have  to 
remind  the  Hon'ble  Pandit  that  he  has  already  exceeded 
the  time  limit." 

The  Hon'ble  Pandifc  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya : — 
I  am  sorry,  Sir,  I  was  not  conscious  of  it.  The 
subject  is  one  which  touches  the  hearts  of  us  all,  and  I 
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hope  you  will  kindly  allow  me  just    a   few  minutes  more 
rig  my  remark*  to  a  oloie. 

Hon'ble    the     Vice-Preside  hope  the 

Hon'ble  Pandit  will  be  as  brief  aa  possible." 

<  Hoo'ble  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malavi^a:— 
I  was  going  to  deal  with  Ibe  qaestion  of  the 
character  of  Indians  which  ha<  largely,  is  seems,  in- 
fluenced the  decision  .  of  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  I  will  reserve  it,  if  it  should  become 
necessary  for  me  to  do  so,  for  my  reply.  But  before 
concluding,  Sir,  I  wish  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to 
Government  to  take  up  this  question  in  an  earnest  spirit 
and  to  solve  it.  There  ought  to  be  no  necessity  for 
discussing  it  at  any  great  length.  We  have  got  the 
authoritative  opinion  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
I860,  we  have  got  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
of  1893,  we  have  got  the  opinions  of  many  gentlemen  who 
appeared  before  the  Public  Services  Commission  in 
1886  and  of  many  more  who  appeared  before  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1912,  in  favour  of  simultaneous  exami- 
nations. We  remember  that  the  Committee  of  1860 
pointed  out  that  there  could  be  no  better  way  of  honour, 
ably  fulfilling  the  pledges  which  had  been  given  than 
by  instituting  such  examinations.  I  wish  aUo  to 
make  an  appeal  to  my  friends,  the  members  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  My  friend  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Sastriar 
made  an  appeal  to  them  yesterday.  I  wish,  if  I  may,  to 
support  it,  I  would  earnestly  ask  them  to  look  at  the 
queation  from  the  point)  of  view  that  the  honour  of  the 
English  sovereign,  the  honoqr  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, the  honour  of  the  English  nation,  is  involved  in 
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the  fulfilment  of  the  pledges  which  have  been  given 
to  us  during  the  last  eighty  years.  Many  of  your  own 
statesmen  have  said  that  those  pledges  have  not  been 
faithfully  fulfilled.  Lord  Lytton  once  said  that  they 
had  been  made  a  dead  letter  and  Lord  Salisbury  cynically 
urged  that  there  was  no  good  in  keeping  up  an  hypocrisy 
But  I  am  sure  the  documents  containing  the  pledges  will 
not  be  treated  by  one  great  English  nation  as  a  mere 
'  scrap  of  paper.'  I  am  sure  they  realise  that  the  honour 
of  every  Englishman,  the  honour  of  every  Britisher,  is 
involved  in  the  honourable  fulfilment  of  those  pledges 
and  that  those  pledges  can  only  be  faithfully  fulfilled  by 
the  holding  of  examinations  for  admission  into  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  simultaneously  in  England  and  in 
India.  One  of  the  members  of  the  bureaucracy  has 
appealed  to  the  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  to 
decide  their  duty  with  reference  to  this  question.  I 
feel  that  it  lies  with  them  more  than  with  any  other 
body  of  men  to  help  us  to  realise  what  we  believe  to  be 
our  birthright.  In  concluding  his  book  on  "Bureaucracy," 
Mr.  Bernard  Houghton  says  : — 

The  Hon'ble  the  Vice- President  :— "The  Hon'ble 
Member  must;  nob  read  quotations  at  this  period  of  his 
speech.  He  has  already  exceeded  the  time  limit." 

The  Hon'ble  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya. — I 
will  take  only  a  minute,  Sir. 

The  Hon'ble 'the  Vice-President; — "Very  well,  I 
will  give  you  a  minute  more." 

The  Hon'ble  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya : — 
Mr.  Bernard  Houghtou  says  : — 
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"  And  the  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  easily 
'the  finest}  in  the  world,"  I  am  sure  this  will  gratify  the 
hearts  of  my  friends,  "  may  recall  with  pride,  even 
when  banding  over  the  sceptre  of  supreme  control  they 
have  wielded  BO  long,  thai  their  dominion  in  India 
has  not  been  without  its  glories.  To  have  replaced 
turbulence  and  disorder  by  peace,  to  have  established 
courts  of  impartial  justice,  to  have  oast  over  the  country 
a  close  network  of  roads  and  railways — all  these  are 
achievements  which  will  ever  redound  to  the  honour  of 
themselves  and  of  England.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
boons,  although  an  indirect  one,  which  India  has  received 
at  their  han.i*.  has  been  the  birth  of  %  genuine  spirit  of 
patriotism  Is  is  a  patriotism  which  seeks  its  ideals,  nol 
in  military  tflory  or  Ihe  apotheosis  of  a  king  but  in  the 
advancement  of  the  people.  Informed  by  this  spirit, 
and  strong  in  the  material  benefits  flowing  from  British 
rule,  India  now  knocks  aft  the  portal  of  democracy. 
Bureaucracy  has  served  its  purpose.  Though  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  were  manned  by  angels  from  heaven,  the 
incurable  defects  of  a  bureaucratic  government  must) 
pervert  their  best)  intentions  and  make  them  foes  to 
political  progress." 

Not  all  of  them,  I  am   sure,  Sir. 

"  It  must  now  stand  aside,  and,  in  the  interest  of 
that  country  it  has  served  so  long  and  so  truly,  make 
over  the  dominion  to  other  hands.  Not  in  dishonour, 
but  in  honour,  proudly,  as  shipbuilders  who  deliver  lo 
seamen  the  completed  ship  may  they  now  yield  up  the 
direction  of  India.  For  it  the  inherent  defects  of  tha 
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system  which  DO  body  of  men  however  devoted, 
remove,  which  render  inevitable  change  to  a  new  polity. 
By  a  frank  recognition  of  those  defects  the  service  can 
furnish  a  supreme  instance  alike  of  loyalty  to  the  land  of 
their  adoption  and  of  a  true  and  self-denying  statesman- 
ship." 

I  earnstly  hope,  Sir,  that  my  friends  of  the  Indiai 
Civil  Service  will  approach  this  question  before  us  in  th< 
spirit  in  which  this  appeal  has  been  made  to  them 
one  of  the  former  members  of  their  Servjce,  and  I  trusl 
that,  approaching  in  that  spirit,  they  will  help  us 
obtain  such  a  solution  for  which  we  ask  of  this  ven 
important  problem  which  concerns  our  welfare. 


NOTE  ON 
THE  REPORT  OF 

THE  INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION 

Introductory. 

On  the  21st  March  1916,  the  Hoo'ble  Sir  Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola  moved  a  Resolution  in  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lative Council  urging  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
consider  and  report  what  measures  should  be  adopted  (or 
the  growth  aud  development  of  industries  in  India. 
Among  the  matters  which  he  suggested  might  suitably 
be  referred  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  he 
put  in  the  forefront  the  question  : — 

"  Whether  representation  should  be  made  to  the  authorities 
through  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  for  securing  to  the 
Government  of  India  full  fiscal  autonomy ,  specially  ID  reference  to 
import,  export  and  excise  duties." 

In  the  course  of  bis  speech  in  supporting  the  Reso- 
lution, the  Hcn'ble  MtmLer  laid  great  stress  on  tbia 
point.  He  said  : — 

"  I  re  adily  reccgnifc  that  efforts  ace  being  made  by  the 
Government  in  many  directions  to  meet  the  needs  of  ibe  situation. 
It  appears  to  me,  however,  that,  unless  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
Government  are  free  in  fiscal  matters,  the  results  will  not  be 
adequate.  If  the  Government  of  India  were  free  to  adopt  measures 
solely  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country,  without  any 
restrictions  or  limitations  in  fiscal  matters,  our  industrial  develop- 
ment would  be  in  a  fair  way  of  aucceisful  accomplishment.  India 
wants  fiscal  autcncmy  as  the  first  step  towards  her  industrial 
24 
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regeneration,  and  if  Indian  public  opinion  is  to   have   any    weight 
in  the  determination  of  this  question,  we  ought  to  get  it  at  once." 

The  Hon'bla  Sir  William  Clark,  tba  then  Momber 
for  Commerce  and  Industry,  accepted  tbe  Resolution  on 
behalf  of  tbe  Government;.  He  announced  that  tbe 
Government  bad  anticipated  the  recommendation  of  tbe 
Resolution,  and  bad  already  taken  steps  GO  constitute  nob 
a  committee,  but  a  more  important  body,  a  Commission, 
whose  duty  it;  will  be  to  consider  and  report  upon  tbe 
possibility  of  further  industrial  development  in  this 
country.  He  said  at  tbe  same  time  that,  for  reasons 
which  be  put  before  the  Couacil,  the  scope  of  tbe 
enquiries  entrusted  to  the  Commission  would  noc  include 
a  consideration  of  the  question  of  fiscal  policy  of  tbe 
Government.  Sir  William  Clark  noted  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  mover  of  fche  Resolution  "  a  Government 
of  India,  uncontrolled  by  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  untram- 
melled by  tbe  conceptions  of  fiscal  policy  which  may 
be  held  by  tbe  British  Government  of  tbe  day, 
would  be  a  far  more  potent  instrument  for  the  develop- 
ment of  industries  in  India  than  the  administration 
of  this  country  under  its  preseut  constitution."  He 
also  recognised  that  there  was  "  a  weighty  body 
of  opinion  tending  in  that  direction."  But  he  said 
that  "His  Majesty's  Government  feel  that  the  fiscal 
relationships  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  as  between 
one  another  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  must  be  recon- 
sidered after  the  war,  and  they  wish  to  avoid  the  raising 
of  all  such  questions  until  that  fortunate  time  shall  have 
arrived."  It  was  therefore  stated  in  the  Resolution 
appointing  this  Commission  that  "  any  consideration  of 
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the  present  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government  h*p  been 
•excluded  from  its  enquiries,"  and  tbat  "  lue  samo  oonsi- 
derations  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  any  proposals 
involving  the  imposition  of  duties  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  protecting  the  Indian  industries,  a  policy  which  would 
very  directly  affect  the  fiscal  relations  of  India  wirh  the 
ouUida  world."  Tnia  will  explain  why,  as  Sir  Frederick 
Nicholson  put  it  in  his  statement  submitted  to  us,  '  the 
part  of  Hamlet  must  ba  totally  omitted.' 

The  Commission  baa  been  instructed  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  possibilities  of  further  industrial 
development  in  India  and  to  submit  its  recommendations 
with  special  reference  to  the  following  questions  : — 

"  (a)  whether  new  openings  for  the  profitable  employment  of 
Indian  oapiul  in  commerce  and  industry  can  DO  indicated  ; 

"  (6;  whether  and.   if  BO,   in  what  manner,  Government  can 
usefully  give  direct  encouragement  to  industrial  development — 
'•  (i)  by  rendering  technical  advice  more  freely  avail  v 

"  (ii)  by   the  demonstration   of  the  practical  possibility  on  a 

commercial  scale  of  particular  Industrie* 
"  fitt)  by  affording  directly   or  indirectly  financial    assistance 

to  industrial  enterprises  ;  or 
"  (tv)  by  any   other  means  which  ar«  not   incompatible   with 

the  existing  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government  of  India." 

In  the  course  of  the  speech  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  Sir  William  Clark  made  it  clear  thai  "the 
building  up  of  industries  where  the  capital,  control  and 
management  should  be  in  the  bands  of  Indians  "  waa 
11  the  special  object  which  we  all  have  in  view."  He 
emphasised  tbat  it  was  of  immense  importance  alike  to 
India  herself  and  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  that  Indiana 
should  take  a  larger  share  in  the  industrial  development 
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of  their  country.  He  deprecated  the  taking  of  any  steps,. 
if  it  might  "  merely  mean  that  the  manufacturer  who 
now  competes  with  you  from,  a  distance  would  transfer 
his  activities  to  India  find  compete  with  you  within  your 
boundaries-"  It  was  the  same  object  of  finding  out  how 
to  help  Indians  to  develop  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprise,  that  led  the  Government  of  India  to  depute 
Professor  C  J.  Hamilton,  the  Minto  Professor  of  Econo- 
mics in  Calcutta,  to  visit  Japan  "  to  obtain  more  detailed 
particulars  for  the  use  of  the  Industrial  Commission," 
so  that  we  may  "  know  exactly  what  her  Government 
has  dona  to  aid  her  people  in  the  notable  advance  which 
they  have  made,"  having  "  developed  a  structure  of 
modern  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise  from  a  past 
which  knew  nothing  of  western  economic  conditions." 
We  have  to  keep  this  object  clearly  before  our  mind  in 
dealing  with  che  questions  which  we  have  to  examine 
and  report  upon. 

India — Past  and  Present 

In  the  revised  note  which  Professor  Hamilton  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission,  after  dwelling  on  the  rapidity 
with' which  Japan  has  transformed  herself  from  a  country 
where  "  agriculture  absorbed  fche  energies  of  the  bulk  of 
the  population  "  to  one  of  the  important  manufacturing 
countries  of  modern  times,  he  says  : — 

"  The  second  fact,  even  more  arresting  from  an  Indian  point 
of  view,  is  that  this  remarkable  transformation  baa  been  achieved 
by  an  Asiatic  community.  The  Asiatics  bave  long  been  regarded 
as  intensely  conservative,  un progressive,  needing  the  help  and 
guidance  of  western  nations  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
and,  even  with  their  assistance,  being  witb  difficulty  persuaded  to 
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adopt  the  modern  aims  aud  methods  associated  with  economic 
progress." 

Mr.   Hamilton  does   not   stand  alone  io  this  view. 

jo  courna  of  my  work  connected  with  this  Commis- 
sion, I  have  repeatedly  been  reminded  of  the  erroneous 
notion  which  many  a  European  holds  that  India  is,  aud 
muHL  remain,  a  mainly  agricultural  country,  that  the 
people  of  India  are  by  nature  and  tradition  deficient  in 
industrial  capacity  and  commercial  enterprise,  and  that 
these  qualities  are  inherent  in  the  nations  of  the  Weat. 
It  ia  necessary  to  combat  this  notion,  for  it  vitiates 
judgment  regarding  the  capacity  of  Indians.  It  is  also 
necessary  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  present  indue* 
trial  condition  of  India  and  of  the  possibilities  of  its 
future  development,  that  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
the  past  should  be  correctly  known  and  appreciated. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  that  "  at  a  time  when, 
the  west  of  Europe,  the  birthplace  of  the  modern  indus- 
trial system,  was  inhabited  by  uncivilised  trib<-r>,  India 
was  famous  for  the  wealth  of  her  rulers  and  for  the 
high  artistic  skill  of  her  craftsmen,"  aud  thai  '  even  at 
a  uiucb  later  period  when  traders  from  the  West  made 
their  first  appearance  in  India,  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  thit»  country  was  at  any  rate  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  more  advanced  European  nations."  But  I  do  not 
agree  with  them  as  to  the  causes  which  they  assign  for 
the  subsequent  growth  of  industries  in  England,  and, 
by  implication,  for  the  want  of  the  growth  of  such 
industries  in  India.  They  say  :— 

"  But  the   widely  different  social  and   political   conditions  of 
the  West  had  helped  the  middle  class  to  establish  itself  on  a  fcun- 
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dation  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  the  struggles  for  political 
freedom  and  religious  liberty  in  which  it  had  taken  its  share  had 
endowed  it  with  a  spirit  of  enquiry  and  enterprise  that  was  gradu- 
ally and  increasingly  directed  to  the  attainment  of  industrial 
efficiency,"  and  that  "  it  was  to  this  middle  class  that  the  so-called 
'  industrial  revolution  '  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  mostly  due." 
(Paragraph  1  of  the  Report.) 

Similarly  it  is  stated  in  paragraph  134  of  the 
Report  that : — 

"  The  history  of  the  evolution  in  the  West  of  new  industrial 
methods  which  culminated  in  the  rapid  and  striking  changes  of 
the  latter  half  ol  the  eighteenth  oentury  shows  that  a  large  part 
was  played  therein  by  the  educated  as  well  as  by  the  capitalist 
classes.  The  encouragement  of  scientific  research  and  its  practical 
application  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  at  a  later  stage  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  was  closely  paralleled  by  the  fresh  industrial 
ventures  constantly  being  set  on  foot  by  merchants  and  other 
persons  with  capital  at  command.  When  the  results  began  to 
reach  India  in  the  shape  of  machine-made  imports,  the  movement 
had  passed  beyond  the  stage  where  the  gradual  evolution  which  in 
England  had  taken  place  could  be  readily  imitated  in  India." 

la  my  opinion  this  does  not  give  a  correct  view  of 
the  mafcr.er,  and  is  calculated  to  support  erroneous  ideas 
about  the  natural  capacity  of  Indians  and  Europeans 
for  industrial  enterprise,  and  to  stand  in  the  way  of  right 
conclusions  being  reached  as  to  the  possibility  of  indus- 
trial development  in  India  with  the  co-operation  of  tha 
Government  and  the  people.  I  must  therefore  refer  a 
little  more  fully  to  the  economic  history  of  India  and  of 
the  'industrial  revolution  '  of  England  which  has  greatly 
affected  that  history. 
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India—  A  Manufacturing  as  well  as  an 
Agricultural  Country 

11  The  ekill  of  the    Indiana,"  saya    Professor  Weber, 

'  in  the    production    of  delicate    woven    fabric*,  in   the 

mixing  of  colours,    the    working  of    metals  aod    precious 

atones,  the  preparation   of  essence*  and  in  all  manner  of 

technical  arts,  has  from  early  times  enjoyed  a  world-wide 

.-ity  "  Tnere  \s  evidence  that  B*bylon  traded  with 
India  in  3000  B.C.  Mummied  in  Egyptian  tombs,  dating 
from  2000  B.C.,  have  been  found  wrapped  in  Indian 
muslin  of  the  finest  ,  "  There  was  a  very  large 

consumption  of  Indian  manufactures  in  Rome.  Thin  is 
confirmed  by  the  elder  Pliny,  who  complained  that;  vast 
Bams  of  money  were  annually  Absorbed  by  commerce 
with  India."  "  The  muslins  of  Dacca  were  known  to 
the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Gangitak.i.  ,  .  .  Thua 
it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  in  India  the  arts  of 
cotton  spinning  and  cotton  weaving  were  in  a  high  stake 
of  proficiency  two  thousand  years  ago.  .  ,  .  Cotton 
weavinn  *?**  onh'  introduced  into  En^'and  in  the  seven- 
teenth century." — (Imperial  Gazetteffr  of  India,  Volume 
III,  page  19.J.) 

As  regards  iron  manufactures,  Professor  Wilson 
says  : — "  Casting  iron  U  an  art  th  ^  ia  practiced  in  this 
manufacturing  country  (England)  only  within  a  few 
years.  The  Hindu*  have  the  art  of  smelting  iron,  of 
welding  it,  and  of  making  steel,  and  have  had  these  arts 
from  time  immemorial."  Mr.  Ranade  wrote  in  1892  :  — 

11  The  iron  industry  not  only  supplied  all  local  wants,  but  it 
also  enabled  India  to  export  in  finished  products  to  foreign 
countries.  The  quality  of  the  material  turned  out  bad  also  a 
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world-wide  fame.  The  famous  Iron  Pillar  near  Delhi,  which  is  at 
lease  fifteen  hundred  years  old,  indicates  an  amount  of  skill  in  the 
manufacture  of  wrought  iron,  which  has  been  the  marvel  of  all 
who  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  it.  Mr.  Bill  (late  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  India)  admits  that  it  is  not  many  years  since 
the  production  of  such  a  pillar  would  have  beea  an  impossibility 
in  the  largest  factories  in  the  world,  and,  even  now,  there  are 
comparatively  very  few  factories  where  such  a  mass  of  metal  could 
be  turned  out.  Cannons  were  manufactured  in  Assam  of  the 
largest  calibre,  Indian  wootz  or  steel  furnished  the  materials  out  of 
which  Damascus  blades  with  a  world-wide  reputation  were  made  ; 
and  it  paid  Persian  merchants  ia  those  old  times  to  travel  all  the 
way  to  India  to  obtain  these  materials  and  export  them  to  Asia. 
The  Indian  steel  found  once  considerable  demand  for  cutlery  even 
in  England.  This  manufacture  of  steel  and  wrought  iron  had 
reached  a  high  perfection  at  least  two  thousand  years  ago."  — 
(Banade's  Essays  on  Indian  Economics,  pages  159—160.) 

There  is  abundant  testimony  to  prove  chat 
at  the  date  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  as  for 
centuries  before  it,  the  people  of  India  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity,  which  continued  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Moghal  Empire  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

"  All  the  descriptions  of  the  pacts  of  India  visited  by  the 
Greeks,"  Mr.  Elphinetone  tells  us,  "give  the  idea  of  a  country 
teeming  with  population,  and  enjoying  the  highest  degree  of 
prosperity  .  .  .  The  numerous  commercial  cities  and  ports 
for  foreign  trade,  which  are  mentioned  at  a  later  period  (in  the 
"  Periplus  ")  attest  the  progress  of  the  Indians  in  a  department 
which  more  than  any  other  shows  the  advanced  state  of  a  nation  . 
(Page  263).  .  .  Arrian  mentions  with  admiration  that  every 
Indian  is  free.  .  .  .  The  army  was  in  constant  pay  during 
war  and  peace  .  .  .  The  police  ia  spoken  of  as  excellent. 
Megasthenes  relates  that  in  the  camp  of  Sandracottus,  consisting 
of  400,000  men,  the  sums  stolen  daily  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  about  £3  ...  The  fields  were  all  measured,  and  the 
water  carefully  distributed  for  irrigation  ;  taxes  were  imposed 
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upon  trade,  and  an  income-tax  levied  from  merchants  and  traders. 
Royal  roads  are  spoken  of  by  Strabo  and  mile-stones  . 
Gold  and  gems,  silks  and  ornaments  were  in  all  families  ;  the 
professions  mentioned  show  all  that  is  necessary  10  civilised  life. 
.  The  number  of  kinds  of  grains,  spices,  etc.,  which  were 
grown  afford  proofs  that  the  country  was  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. .  .  .  Their  internal  institutions  were  less  rude  ;  their 
conduct  to  their  enemies  more  humane  ;  their  general  learning 
much  more  considerable  ;  and,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  being  and 
nature  of  God,  they  were  already  in  possession  of  a  light  which 
was  but  faintly  perceived,  even  by  the  loftiest  intellect.-  in  the 
best  days  of  Athens."— (History  of  India,  p\ge  52.) 

The  author  of  the  "  Periplus  of  the  Erythriau  Soa  " 
fully  describes  Indian  commodities  for  which  there  was 
a  great  demand  in  the  West,  especially  at  R:>me,  about 
the  first  century  of  Christ.  Many  a  traveller  from  the 
-,  has  similarly  described  the  trade  of  India.  In  the 
fourth  and  sixth  ceuturies  two  Chinese  travellers  visited 
India,  and  have  fully  recorded  their  views  on  its  material 
condition,  which  included  flourishing  arts  and  industries. 

Then  came  the  period  of  the  Crusades  and  the  first, 
beginning  of  the  Levantine  trade  which  culminated  in 
Venice  becoming  the  greatest  trader  with  India  ;  and 
later  on,  Genoa.  Marco  Polo  came  here  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  he  also  has  left  a  record  of  his  impassions. 

The  waves  of  conquest  which  commenced  from  the 
eleventh  century  no  doubt  greatly  h  i  Indian 

Industrie  .istriea  for  some  time.  .  But  the 

establishment  of  the  Moghal  Empire  and  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  reign  of  Akbar  seem  to  have  fully  revive! 
Indian  industries  and  handicrafts.  Bernier,  who  visited 
India  in  the  reign  of  Shahjuhan,  gives  a  glowing 
capital.  He  speaks  of  bis  im.uense 
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treasures,  gold  and  silver  and  jewellery,  "  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  pearls  and  precious  stones  of  all  sorts "" 
and  marvels  over  the  incredible  quantity  of 
manufactured  goods.  "  Embroideries,  streaked  silks, 
tufts  of  gold  turbaus,  silver  and  gold  cloth,  brocades,, 
neb-work  of  gold,"  eto.  .  .  .  Tavernier  also  gives  a 
long  description  of  the  manufactured  goods,  and  dwells 
with  wonder  on  the  "  marvellous  peacock-throne,  with 
the  natural  colours  of  the  peacock's  tail  worked  out  in 
jewels,  of  carpets  of  silk  and  gold,  satins  with  streaks  ot 
gold  and  silver,  endless  lists  of  exquisite  works,  of  minute 
carvings,  and  other  choice  objects  of  art." 

The  East  India  Company 

It  was  this  trade  and  prosperity  that  lured 
the  traders  of  Europe  to  India.  As  the  historian 
Murray  puts  it  : — "  Its  fabrics,  the  most  beauti- 
ful that  human  art  has  anywhere  produced,  were  sought 
by  merchants  at  the  expense  of  the  greatest  toils  and 
dangers."  (History  of  India,  page  27.)  After  the  decline 
of  Venice  and  Genoa,  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dubcb 
captured  the  Indian  trade.  The  merchants  of  England 
viewed  their  trade  with  envious  eyes,  and  formed  the 
East  India  Company  which  obtained  its  charter  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  31st  December  1600,  to  trade  with 
the  East  Indies,  not  "  to  exchange  as  far  as  possible  the 
manufactured  goods  of  England  for  the  products  of 
India"  (Report,  para.  2) — for  there  were  few  English 
manufactures  then  to  be  exported — but  to  carry  the 
manufactures  and  commodities  of  India  to  Europe. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  says  Lacky,"  great 
quantities  of  cheap  and  graceful  Indian  calicoes,  muslins  and 
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vere  imported  into  England,  and  they  found  *•: 
:be  woollen  and  silk  manufacturers   were   seriou=l 
Acts  of  Parliament    were  accordingly    passed    in  1700    and    1723 
absolutely  prohibiting,  with  a    very    few   specified    exceptions,  the 
employment  of  printed  or  dyed  calicoes  in  England,  cither  in 
or  in  furniture,  and  the   use  of    any    printed   or  dyed    goo: 
which  cotton  formed  any  part,."— (Lecky's  History  of  England  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century.) 

When  Clive  entered  Mnrqhiriah?.'!.  th*  vl  of 

Bengal,  in  1757,  he  wrote  of  ifc  :  — 

"Thfs  city  is  as  extensive,  populous,  and  rich  aa  the  city  of 
London,  with  this  difference  that  thece  wera  individuals  in  the 
fi-st  possessing  infinitely  greater  property  thnn  in  :'•  "  — 

(H.  J.  8.  Cotton,  in  New  India,  published  before  1890.) 

"  Legs  than  a  hundred  years  ago,"  wrote  Sir  Henry  Cotton  in 
1890,  "  the  whole  commerce  of  Dacca  was  estimated  at   one  < 
of  rupees,  and  its  population  at  200,000  souls.     In  1787  the  e*- 
of  Dacca  muslin  to  England   amounted   to    30  lakhs   of   rupees  ; 
in  1817   they  had   ceased   altogether.     The   arts  of  spinning   and 
weaving,    which  for  ages  afforded  employment  to  a  numerous  and 
industrial  population,  hare  now  become  extinct.     Families   which 
were  formerly  in  a  state  of  affluence  have  be$n  driv  -t  the 

town  and  betake  themselves  to  th?  villages  for  a  livelihood.  Thp 
present  population  of  the  town  of  Dacca  is  only  79,000.  Th's 
decadence  has  occurred  not  in  Dacca  only,  but  in  all  districts. 
Not  a  year  passes  in  which  the  Commissioners  and  District 
Officers  do  net  bring  to  the  notice  of  Government  thai  the  manu- 
facturing classes  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  becorair.; 
poverished." 

"  In  tho   first   four   years  of   the    nineteenth   century,"  says 

R^me?h  Chandra  Dutta,  "in  spite  of  all  prohibitions  and 
restrictive  duties,  six  to  fifteen  thousand  bales  of  cotton  piece- 
goods  were  annually  shipped  from  Calcutta  to  the  UnucJ 
Kingdom.  T?oe  figure  rapidly  feli  .313.  Tne  opei. 

of  trade  to  private  merchants  in  that  year  ..--a  in 

1815;    but  the    increase  was   temporary.     After  1820  the  maou. 
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facture  and  export  of  cotton  pieoe-goodg     declined   steadily  ;    nevee 
to  rise  again.— (.Economic  History  of  British  India,  page  296.) 

How  India  came  to  be  an  Agricultural  Country 

At  an  early  period  of  the  Company's  administration, 
British  weavers  had  begun  to  be  jealous  of  the  Bengal 
weavers,  whose  silk  fabrics  were  imported  into  England, 
and  so  not  only  were  Indian  manufacturers  shut  out  from 
Eugland,  but — 

"  a  deliberate  endeavour  was  now  made  to  use  the  political 
power  obtained  by  the  East  India,  Company,"  says  Mr.  Romesh 
Dutta,  "to  discourage  the  manufactures  of  India.  In  their  letter 
to  Bengal,  dated  17th  March,  1769,  the  Company  desired  that  the 
manufacture  of  raw  silk  should  be  encouraged  in  Bengal,  and  that 
of  manufactured  silk  fabrics  should  be  discouraged.  And  they 
also  recommended  that  the  silk  winders  should  be  forced  to  work 
in  the  Company's  factories  and  prohibited  from  working  in  their 
own  homes." 

In  a  letter  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  quoted  in 
Appendix  37  to  the  Ninth  Eeporfc  of  the  House  of 
Commons  Select  Committee  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice  in  India,  1783,  (quoted  by  Mr.  Romesh  Dutta  at 
page  45  of  his  book)  it  was  stated  : — 

"  This  regulation  seems  to  have  been  productive  of  very  good 
effects,  particularly  in  bringing  over  the  winders,  who  were  form- 
erly so  employed,  to  work  in  the  factories.  Should  this  practice 
(the  winders  working  in  their  own  homes)  through  inattention 
have  been  suffered  to  take  place  again,  is  will  be  proper  to  put  a 
stop  to  it,  which  may  now  be  more  effectually  done,  by  an  absolute 
prohibition  under  severe  penalties,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Government." 

"  This  letter,"  as  the  Select  Committee  justly  remarked, 
"  contains  a  perfect  plan  of  policy,  both  of  compulsion  and 
encouragement  which  must  in  a  very  considerable  degree  operate 
•destructively  to  the  manufactures  of  Bengal.  Its  effects  must  be 
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(so  far  as  it  could  operate  without  being  eluded)  to  change  the 
whole  (ace  of  the  industrial  country,  in  order  to  reuder  it  a  field 
for  the  produce  of  crude  materials  subservient  to  the  manufactures 
o!  G real  Britain."— (Ibid.) 

Furthermore,     according    to    Mr.   Diphy     m     1313, 
Indian  cotton  manufactures  were    liable  to  the  following 

charges  in  England  :  — 

4.     I.     d. 

.icoes  or  dimities  for  every  £100  of  value  ...     81     2  11 
Cotton,  raw  (per  100  Ibi.)    ... 

Cotton,  manufactured         ...  ^1     2  11 

H*ir  or  goat's  wool,  manufactures  of,  per  cent.     84     6    8 
Flowered  or  stitched  muslins  of  while  calicoes 

(for  every  £100  in  value  ...     33     9     9 

Other  manufactures  of   cotton   not  otherwise 

charged  ...  39    9     9 

"  Thepo  burdensome  charges  were  subsequently 
removed,  bub  only  after  the  export  trade  in  them  had, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  been  destroyed.'  (Prosper- 
ous British  India,  page  90.)  On  the  other  hand,  ever 
eit:ce  English  power  was  established  in  India,  English 
goods  entered  India  either  with  no  import,  or  with  a 
merely  nominal  import  duty.  At  the  time  Indian  cotton 
good*  were  liable  to  the  heavy  duty  of  £81  per  cent,  in 
England,  English  cotton  goods  imported  into  India  were 
subject  to  a  duty  of  only  2^  per  cent.  In  addition  to 
the  steam  engine  and  the  power-loom  bad  in  the 
meantime  been  perfected  in  England,  and  English  manu- 
factures had  begun*  to  come  in  increasing  quantities  lo 
India.  The  result  was  well  described  by  Mr.  Henry 
St.  Goorge  Tucker,  who  had,  on  retirement  from  India, 
become  a  Director  of  the  East  India  Com:  iting 

in  1823,  he  said:- 
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"  The  silk  manufactures,  (of  India)  and  its  piece-goods  made 
of  silk  and  cotton  intermixed,  have  long  since  been,  excluded 
altogether  from  our  markets  ;  and,  of  late  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  operation  of  a  duty  of  67  per  cent.,  but  chiefly  from  the 
effect  of  superior  machinery,  the  cotton  fabrics  which  heretofore 
constituted  the  staple  of  India,  have  not  only  been  displaced 
in  this  country,  but  we  actually  export  our  cotton  manu- 
factures to  supply  a  part  of  the  consumption  of  our  Asiatic  posses- 
8  ons.  India  is  thus  reduced  from  the  state  of  a  manufacturing  to 
thit  of  an  agricultural  country." — [Memorials  of  the  Indian 
Government,  being  a  selection  from  the  papers  of  Henry  St.  George 
Tucker  (London  1853),  page  494,  quoted  by  Mr.  Komcsh  Dutta  at 
page  262  of  his  Economic  History  of  British  India.] 

H.  H.  Wilson,  the  historian  of  India,  also  wrote 
as  follows  : — 

"It  was  stated  in  evidence  (in  1813)  that  the  cotton  and  silk 
.goods  of  India  up  to  the  period  could  be  sold  for  a  profit  in  the 
British  market  at  a  price  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  lower  than  those 
fabricated  in  England.  It  consequently  became  necessary  to 
protect  the  latter  by  duties  of  7C  and  80  per  cent,  on  their  value, 
or  by  positive  prohibition.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  had  not 
such  prohibitory  duties  and  decrees  existed,  the  mills  of  Paisley 
•and  Manchester  would  have  stopped  in  their  outset,  and  could 
•  pcarcely  have  been  again  set  in  motion,  even  by  the  power  of  steam. 
They  were  created  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Indian  manufacture. 
Had  India  been  independent,  she  would  have  retaliated,  would 
have  imposed  prohibitive  duties  upon  British  goods,  and  would 
thus  have  preserved  her  own  productive  industry  from  annihilation. 
This  act  of  self-defence  was  not  permitted  her  ;  she  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  stranger.  British  goods  were  forced  upon  her  with- 
out paying  any  duty,  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  employed  the 
arm  of  political  injustice  to  keep  down  and  ultimately  strangle  a 
competitor  with  whom  he  could  not  have  contended  on  equal 
terms."— (Quoted  by  Romesh  Dutta,  Ibid,  pages  262-263.) 

Another  important  Indian  industry  which  s.uecumb- 
ed  to  the  jealousy   of   Eoglish  manufacturers,    was   ship- 
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building.     That  ship-building  was  an  ancient  industry  in 
India,    and   that  Indians  carried    on    navigation    to  far 
distant  climes  eat»t  and  west,  has    been  fully  established 
by  Dr.  Radhakumud  Mukerj.in  in  his  valuable  "Hie: 
of  I;  ipping."     Both  Darius   and    Alexander   had 

hundreds  of  vessels  ooustructe  i.     Indian  river- 

craft,  navigated  Africa  and  went  as  far  as  Mexico.  Again 
from  the  Coromandol  Coast,  Indians  navigated  as  far  as 
Java-,  Sumatra,  Borneo  aud  distant  Canton. 

"  A  hundred  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Digby,  "ihip. building  was 
in  BO  excellent  a  condition  in  India  that  ships  could  be  (.ted  were) 
built  which  sailed  to  the  Thames  in  company  with  British-built 
ships  and  under  the  convoy  of  British  frigates," 

The  Governor-General  (Lord  Wellesley)  reporting  in 
1800  to  his  masters  in  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  said  : — 

"  The  port  of  Calcutta  contains  about  10.000  tons  of  shipping, 
bail:  in  India,  of  a  description   calculated   for  the  conveyance  of 
cargoes  to  England     .     .     .     From  the  quantity  of  private  tonnage 
now  at  command  in  the  port  of  Calcutta  from   the  state  of  perfec- 
tion which  the  art  of  ship-building  has  already  attained  in  Bengal 
(promising  a  still  more  rapid  progress  and   supported  by  abundant 
and  increasing  supplies  of  timber),   il  is  certain   that  this  port  will 
always    be   able   to  furnish    tonnage  to  whatever   extent  may  be 
required  for  conveying  to  the  port  of  London  the  trade  of  the  private 
British     merchants    of    Bengal."— (Quoted     by   Mr.    Digb 
Prosperous  British  India,  page  66.) 
But,  eays  Mr.  Taylor  : — 

"The  arrival  in  the  port  of  London  of  Indian  produce  in  Indian- 
built  ships  created  a  sensation  among  the  monopolists  which  could 
not  have  been  exceeded  if  a  hostile  fleet  had  appeared  in  the 
Thames.  The  ship-builders  of  the  port  of  London  took  the  lead 
in  raising  the  cry  of  alarm  ;  they  declared  that  their  business  was 
on  the  point  of  ruin,  and  that  the  families  of  all  the  shipwrights 
ngland  wore  certain  to  be  reduced  to  starvation."— (History  of 
India,  page  21 
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The  ory  prevailed.  The  Court  of  Directors  opposed 
the  employment  of  Indian  shipa  in  the  trade  between 
England  and  India.  In  doing  so,  says  Mr.  Digby,  they  em- 
ployed an  argument  which,  in  some  of  its  terms,  sounds 
very  curious  at  the  present  time,  when  so  many  lasoara 
are  employed  by  all  the  great  lines  of  steamers  running  t< 
the  East.  After  reciting  other  reasons  against  ship-build- 
ing and  shipmanning  in  India,  the  Court  said  in  then 
despatch,  dated  27th  January,  1801  :— 

"  XVII.  Besides  these  objections  which  apply  to  the  measure 
generally,  there  is  one  that  lies  particularly  againnc  ships  whos< 
voyages  commence  from  India,  that  they  will  usually  be  maunec 
in  great  part  with  lascars  or  Indian  sailors.  Men  of  that  race  a« 
not  by  their  physical  frame  and  oonsticution  fitted  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  cold  and  boisterous  latitudes  ;  their  nature  and  habits  at 
formed  to  a  warm  climate,  and  short  and  easy  voyages  performed 
within  the  sphere  of  periodical  winds  ;  they  have  not  strength 
enough  of  mind  or  body  to  encounter  the  hardships  or  perils  to 
which  ships  are  liable  in  the  long  and  various  navigation  between 
India  and  Europe,  especially  in  the  winter  storms  of  our  northern 
seas,  nor  have  they  the  courage  which  can  be  relied  on  for  steady 
defence  against  an  enemy  ,  .  .  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
native  sailors  of  India  are  ...  on  their  arrival  here,  led  into 
scenes  which  soon  divest  them  of  the  respect  and  awe  they  had 
entertained  in  India  for  the  European  character  ,  .  .  The 
contemptuous  reports  which  they  disseminate  on  their  return 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  very  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  qur  Asiatic  subjects,  whose  reverence  for  our  character,  which 
has  hitherto  contributed  to  maintain  our  supremacy  in  the  East, 
will  be  gradually  changed  .  .  .  and  the  effects  of  it  may  prove 
extremely  detrimental  .  .  .  Considered,  therefore,  in  a 
physical,  moral,  commercial  and  political  view,  the  apparent 
consequences  of  admitting  these  Indian  sailors  largely  into  ouc 
navigation,  form  a  strong  additional  objection  to  the  concession 
of  the  proposed  privilege  to  any  ship  manned  by  them."— (Appendix. 
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No.  47— Supplement  to  Fourth  Report,  East  India  Company, 
pages  23.24,  quoted  by  Mr.  Digby  in  Prosperous  British  Irdn,"  at 
pages  101  . 

The  Usoara  of  to-day  are  only  the  auocessonof  those 
who  emerged  from  the  purn  of  Kathiawar  and  navigated 
from  thence  to  Aden  and  Mooha  to  the  East  Afrioao 
coast  and  to  the  Malay  Peninsula.  It  i*  possible  an 

\n  laaoar  in  the  early  nin*'eenth  eenturv.  finding 
himself  in  London,  may  have  indulged  himself  just  at 
Jack  to-day  does,  when  he  lands  in  any  important  Indian 
port.  But  il  cannot  bat  be  regretted  that  such  urnall 
con*:  lerdiicna  were  allowed  to  weigh  at  all  against 
Indian  navigation  to  England.  And  it  ia  difficult  to 
express  in  words  the  economic  and  political  losses  which 
this  attitude  has  meant  for  England  as  well  as  India 
How  much  better  would  have  been  the  position  of  India, 
how  infinitely  stronger  that  of  England,  if  Indian  - 
ping  bad  been  allowed  to  grow,  aud  had  grown  as  shipping 
in  other  countries  has  grown  during  the  last  forty  yeara, 
and  been  available  to  India  and  the  Empire  in  this  hour 
of  need. 

Mr,  Romeah  Dutta  baa  shown  in  his  "  Economic 
History  of  British  India"  that  thia  continued  to  ha  the 
settled  policy  of  England  toward*  India  for  fifty  yean 
and  more;  that  it  was  openly  avowed  before  the  House 
of  Commons  and  vigorously  pursued  till  1833  and  later; 
and  that  it  effectually  atamped  out  many  (•'  —rial 

industries  of  India  for  the  benefit  of  English  manu 
Mr.  Arnold  Toynbee  baa  expressed  the  same  view  : — 

"  English  industries  would  not  have  advanced  so  rapidly  vmh- 
out  protection,  but  the  system,  once  established  led  to  perpetual 
wrangling  on  the  part  of  rival  industries,  aud  sacrificed  India  aad 
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the  Colonies  to  our  great  manufactures." — The  Industrial  Revohc- 
tion  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  England,  by  Arnold  Toynbee, 
page  58.) 

Let  us  now  turn  to  EogrUnd  to  see  what  happened 
there  daring  the  same  period.  The  industrial  revolution, 
which  has  powerfully  affected  Indian  industries,  is  said 
to  have  begun  in  England  in  1770: — 

"In  1770,"  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  "  there  was  no  Black 
Country,  blighted  by  the  conjunction  of  coal  and  iron  trades  ; 
there  were  no  canals  or  railways,  and  no  factory  towns  with  their 
masses  of  population.  All  the  familiar  features  of  our  modern  life, 
and  all  its  most  pressing  problems,  have  come  to  the  front  within 
the  last  century  and  a  quarter." — (The  Growth  of  English  Industry 
and  Commerce  by  W.  Cunningham.  P*rt  II,  Page  613.) 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  English 
industry  was  in  a  very  backward  condition.  The  state 
of  that  industry  is  thus  described  by  John  Richard 
Green : — 

"  Though  England  already  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  commer- 
cial states  at  the  accession  of  George  the  Tnird,  her  industrial  life 
at  home  was  mainly  agricultural.  The  wool  trade  had  gradually 
established  itself  in  Norfolk,  the  Wess  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and 
the  countries  of  the  south  west ;  while  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
was  still  almost  limited  to  Manchester  and  Bolton,  and  remained 
BO  unimportant  that  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
export  of  cotton  goods  hardly  reached  the  value  of  fifty  thousand 
a  year.  There  was  the  same  slow  and  steady  progress  in  the  linen 
trade  of  Belfast  and  Dundee  and  the  silks  of  Spitalfields.  Tae 
processes  of  manufacture  were  too  rude  to  allow  any  large  Increase 
of  production  .  .  .  But  had  the  processes  of  manufacture  been 
more  efficient,  they  would  have  been  rendered  useless  by  the  want 
of  a  cheap  and  easy  means  of  transport.  The  older  main  roads 
had  broken  down.  The  new  lines  of  trade  lay  often  along  mere 
country  lanes  which  had  never  been  more  than  home-tracks  .  .  . 
Anew  era  began  when  the  engineering  genius  of  Bcindley  joined 
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f  Livenr  '    by  a   eanal  ;    the 

euocest  of  the  experiment  toon  led  to  ihe  universal  introduction  of 
water-carriage,  and  Great  Britain  was  traverted  in  every  direction 
by  three  thousand  miles  of  navigable  canal*.  At  the  tame  time 
new  importance  was  given  to  eoal  which  lay  beneath  the  toil  of  Bog • 
land  The  ttorei  of  iron  which  had  laiu  tiue  by  aide  wub 
the  northern  countries  had  lain  there  jnworked  through  the 
scarcity  of  wood  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  only  fuel  oy  which 
jld  be  (inched.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
process  for  smelting  iron  with  coal  turned  out  to  be  effective  ;  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  iron  irade  was  at  once  revolutionised. 
Iron  wae  to  become  the  working  material  of  the  modern  world 
aud  it  is  its  production  of  iron  whioh  more  than  all  else  has  placed 
England  at  the  head  of  industrial  Europe.  The  value  of  a  coal 
as  a  means  of  producing  mechanical  force  wa«  revealed  in  the 
discovery  by  which  Watt  in  1766  transformed  the  steam  engine 
from  a  mere  toy  into  the  most  wonderful  instrument  which 
human  industry  has  ever  had  at  its  command  •  •  •  Three 
•nooesslve  invention  in  twelve  years,  that  of  the  spinning  jenny  in 
1764  by  the  weaver  Hargrleves,  of  the  ipmuing  machine  in  1768 
by  the  barber  Arkwright,  of  the  '  mule  '  by  the  weaver  Crompton 
in  177C,  were  followed  by  the  diioovery  of  the  power  1 
iheee  would  have  oeen  comparatively  useless  had  it  not  been  for 
the  revelation  of  a  new  inexhaustible  labour-force  in  the 
engine.  It  was  the  combination  of  such  a  force  with  such  mi 
of  applying  it,  that  enabled  Britain  during  the  terrible  years  of 
her  struggle  with  France  and  Napoleon  to  all  but  monopolise  the 
woollen  and  cotton  trades,  and  raised  her  into  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing country  that  the  world  bad  seen."— (Green's  Skort 
History  of  tht  English  People,  pages  791-99.) 

id  Mr.  Cuaoiaghain  baa  pointed  out  :— 

"  Inventions  and  discoveries  often   seem   to  be  m< 
tou«  ;  men  are  apt  to  regard  the  new  machinery  as  the  outcome  of 
a  special  and  nnac  .    burst  of   inventive    genius  m   the 

eighteenth  century.     But     *     *     *     to  point  out  that   Arkwright 
and  Watt  were  fortunate  in  the  facts  that  the   times  were   ripe  for 
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them  13  not  to  detract  from  their  merits.  There  had  been  many 
ingenious  men  from  the  time  of  William  Lee  and  Dodo  Dudley  ; 
but  the  conditions  of  their  day  were  unfavourable  to  their  success. 
The  introduction  of  expensive  implement,  or  process,  involves  a 
large  outlay;  it  is  not  worth  while  for  any  man,  however  energetic, 
to  make  the  attempt,  unless  he  has  a  considerable  command  of 
capital  and  has  access  to  large  markets.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury these  conditions  were  being  more  and  more  realised. 
The  institution  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  other  Banks,  had 
given  a  great  impluse  to  the  formation  of  capital ;  and  it  was  much 
more  possible  than  it  had  ever  been  before  for  a  capable  man  to 
obtain  the  means  of  introducing  costly  improvements  in  the 
management  of  this  business."— (Growth  of  English  Industry  and 
Commerce,  Part  II,  page  610.) 

The  Bank  of  England  had  been  formed  in  1694  as 
an  instrument  for  procuring  loans  from  the  people  afc 
large  by  fche  formal  pledge  of  the  State  to  repay  the 
money  advanced  on  the  demand  of  the  lender, 

"  But  for  more  than  sixty  years  afte"r  the  foundation  of  the 
Bank,  its  f-mallest  note  had  been  for  £20.  a  note  too  large  to  circu- 
late freely,  and  which  rarely  travelled  far  from  Lombard  Street. 
Writing  in  1790,  Burke  said  that  when  he  came  to  England  in 
.1750,  there  were  not  '  twelve  bankers'  shops  '  in  the  provinces, 
though  then  (in  1790)  he  said,  they  were  in  every  market  town. 
Thus  the  arrival  of  the  Bengal  silver  not  only  increased  the  mass 
of  money,  but  stimulated  its  movement  ;  for  at  onca,  in  1759, 
the  bank  issued  £10  and  £15  notes,  and  in  the  country  private 
firms  poured  forth  a  flood  of  ptper," — (Brooks  Adams,  The  Law  of 
Civilization  and  Decay,  pages  263-264— quoted  by  Mr.  Digby  at 
page  33  of  his  book.) 

"  In  1756,  when  Clive  went  to  India,  the  nation  owed 
£74,575,000,  on  which  it  paid  an  interest  of  £2,753,000.  In  1815 
this  debt  had  swelled  to  £861,000,000,  with  an  annual  interest 
charge  of  £32,  645.000."  (Ibid,  page  33)  ...  "The  influx 
of  the  Indian  treasure,  by  adding  considerably  to  the  nation's 

capital,  not  only  increased   its   stock    of.    energy    but    added 
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•much  to  its  flexibility  and  the  rapidity  of  its  movement."     (Ibid, 
page  31.)  '  Very  loon  after  PlMiey,  the  Bengal  plunder 

began  to  arrive  in  London,  and  the  effect  appears  to  have  been  int. 
tantaneous,  for  all  authorities  agree  that,  the  'industrial  revolution,' 
the    event    which    has    divided    the   nineteenth  century  from  all 
antecedent  time,  began  with  the  year  1760.  Prior  to  1760,   accord- 
ing to  Balnea,  the  machinery  used  for  spinning  cotton   in   Lanca 
shire  was  almost  at  simple  as  in    India  ;  while    about    1750    the 
English  iron  industry  waa  in  full  decline  became  of    the    det 
tiou  oi  the  forests  for  luel.     At  that  time   four-fifths   of   the   iron 

•i  the  kingdom  came  from  Sweden. n 

"  Plassey  was  fought  in  1757,  and  probably  nothing  has  ever 
eq.i-illed  the  rapidity  of  the  change  which  followed.  In  1760 
the  flying,  ehuttle  appeared,  and  coal  began  to  replace  wood  in 
smelting.  In  1864  Hargreaves  invented  the  «p  nmng  jenny, 
in  1779  Crompton  contrived  the  mule,  in  1785  Cartwright  patent. 
ed  the  power  loom,  and.  chief  of  all,  in  1768  Watt  matured  the 
steam  engine,  the  moat  perfect  of  all  events  of  centralising  energy. 
But,  though  those  machines  served  as  outlets  for  the  accelerating 
movement  of  the  time,  they  did  not  cause  the  acceleration.  In 
themselves  inventions  are  passive,  many  of  the  moet  important 
having  lain  dormant  for  centuries,  waiting  for  a  sufficient  store 
of  force  to  have  accumulated  to  set  them  working.  That  store 
must  always  take  the  shape  of  money  and  money  not  hoarded,  but 
in  motion."— (Brooks  Adams,  The  Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay, 
pages  259-  260.) 

Money  came  from    India.     Mr.    Digby    says    in  his 
11  Prosperous  British    India  "  :  — 

44  England's  industrial  supremacy  owes  its  origin  to  the  vast 
hoards  of  Bengal  and  the  Karnatik  being  made  available  for  her 
use.  *  *  *  Before  Plassey  was  fought  and  won,  and  before 
the  steam  of  treasure  began  to  flow  to  England,  the  industries  of 
our  oountry  were  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Lancashire  spinning  and 
weaving  were  on  a  par  with  the  corresponding  industry  in  India 
•so  far  as  machinery  wa*  concerned  ;  but  the  fkill  whioh  bad  made 
Indian  cottons  a  marvel  of  manufacture  was  wholly  wanting  in 
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any  of  the  Western  nations,     As  with  cotton  so  with  iron  ;  in< 
try  in  Britian  was   at  a   very   low  ebb,    alike  in   mining   and   in 
manufacture."— (Ibid,  pages  30-31.) 

Though  the  power  loom  was  constructed  in  1784, 
power  weaving  did  not  become  a  practical  success  until 
the  dressing-frame  was  invented  in  1803.  Up  to  1801, 
the  cotton  goods  sent  out  from  England  to  India 
amounted  in  value  £21,000;  by  1813  they  had  risen  ta 
£108,824.  When  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  renewed  in  that  year,  its  monopoly  of  trade 
wish  India  was  abolished,  and  British  traders  obtained 
a  fresh  outlet  into  this  extensive  Empire.  The  enorm- 
ous increase  of  the  imports  of  English  manufactured 
cottons  into  India  in  subsequent  years  hardly  needs 
description.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  India  had  be- 
come the  largest  single  market  for  them,  its  demands 
for  British  cotton  goods  having  been  just  under 
£20,000,000.  In  the  year  before  the  war  they  had  risen 
to  £44,  581,000. 

Effects  of  Exports  of  Raw  Produce. 

Another  factor  which  has  powerfully  contributed  to- 
India  becoming  more  and  more  agricultural  is  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  British  Government  in  India  of  encourag- 
ing the  exports  of  its  raw  produce.  Paragraph  5  of  our 
Report  has  ui&cusaed  the  effects  of  these  exports  and  that 
of  the  advent  of  the  railway  and  the  steamship.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that,  for  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
results,  the  matter  requires  to  be  treated  at  greater 
length. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Colonies  :of  Eugland 
were  looked  upon  as  "plantations"  where  raw  produce  was- 
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grown  to  ha  sent  to  the  mother  country,  to  be  manufac- 
tured and  sent  back  to  the  Colonies  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  After  the  American  War  of  Independence  the 
new  Colonies  were  allowed  to  work  out  their  own  desti- 
nidjj,  aud  they  began  to  develope  their  manufacturing 
powar  hy  protection  even  against  British  manufactured. 
Since  then,  in  the  expressive  language  of  Mr.  Ranade  :  — 

"  The  great  Indian  Dependency  of  England  has  come  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  old  Colonies.  Thil  Dependency  baa  coma 
to  be  regarded  as  a  Plantation,  growing  raw  produce  to  be  shipped 
by  British  agents  in  British  ships,  to  be  worked  tuto  i  »unc« 
by  British  skin  and  capital,  and  to  be  re-exported  to  the  Depend- 
ency by  British  merchants  to  their  corresponding  British  Firms 
in  India  and  elsewhere."— (Essays,  page  99.) 

This  is  best  illustrated  hy  the  case  of  cotton.  The 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  began  so 
early  as  1768  to  take  au  interest  in  ihe  question  of  tha 
cultivation  oi  cotton  in  India,  and  expended  consider- 
able sums  in  various  attempts  to  stimulate  iis  growth. 
Since  185S,  the  Goverumeut  of  India  have,  at  lha 
instance  of  British  manufacturing  interests,  taken  stepa 
from  time  to  time,  to  improve  the  quality  and  quai 
of  cotton  produced  in  India.  The  latest  evidence  of  this 
is  the  appointment  of  the  Indian  Cotton  Committee  of 
last  year.  I  do  not  complain  that  this  has  been  done. 
On  the  contrary,  I  thirk  enough  has  not  been  done  in 
this  direction.  I  thick  India  can  grow,  and  ought  to  be 
helped  to  grow,  much  more  and  better  cotton,  and  should 
be  able  to  help  both  England  and  herself  with  it.  Bub 
my  point  is  that  the  policy  which  the  Gov  has 

hitherto  pursued  has  been  of  encouraging  the  exports  of 
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raw  produce.  Its  policy  has  nob  been  to  encourage  the 
conversion  of  our  raw  cotton  into  manufactures.  The 
doctrines  of  free  trade  and  of  Idissez  faire,  and  an  undue 
regard  for  English  interests  and  the  fear  of  interference 
-with  English  trade,  have  prescribed  the  policy  which  ib 
has  had  to  pursue. 

Railways  and  Commerce. 

The  construction  of  railways  in  India  was  mooted 
by  the  first  Lord  Hardinge.  He  left  a  minute  in 
1848,  and  his  successor,  Lord  Dalhousie,  took  up  the 
subject,  lo  was  in  1853  that  Lord  Dalhousie  wrote  bis 
great  Railway  minute  and  gave  the  first  stimulus  to 
railway  construction.  India  is  indebted  to  him  for  the 
railway,  as  also  for  the  telegraph,  Says  bis  eminent 
biographer,  Sir  Willam  Hunter  : — 

"This  was  Lord  Dalhousie's  masterly  idea — not  only  would 
he  consolidate  the  newly  annexed  territories  of  India  by  bis  rail- 
ways, and  immensely  increase  the  striking  power  of  his  military 
forces  at  every  point  of  the  Empire,  but  he  would  use  a  railway 
construction  as  a  bait  to  bring  British  capital  and  enterprise  to 
India  on  a  scale  which  had  never  entered  the  imagination  of  any 
previous  Governor-General. 

"  In  all  these  arrangements,"  continues  Sir  William  Hunter, 
"Lord  Dalhousie  bad  from  the  outset  a  vigilant  eye  to  the  mercan- 
tile aspects  of  his  railway  routes.  '  The  commercial  and  social 
advantages, '  he  wrote  in  his  masterly  minute  on  Railways,  'which 
India  would  derive  from  their  establishment  are,  I  truly  believe, 
beyond  all  present  calculation.  Great  tracts  are  teeming  with  pro- 
duce they  cannot  dispose  of.  Others  are  scantily  bearing  what  they 
would  carry  in  abundance,  if  only  it  could  be  conveyed  whither  it 
is  needed.  England  is  calling  aloud  for  the  cotton  which  India 
already  produced  in  some  degree,  and  would  produce  sufficient  in 
quality,  and  plentiful  in  quantity,  if  only  there  were  provided  the 
fittiag  means  of  conveyance  for  it  from  distant  plains  to  the 
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several  parts  adopted  for  its  shipment  Every  increase  -  ' 
for  trade  has  been  attended,  ae  we  have  seen,  with  an  increased 
demand  (or  articles  of  European  produce  in  the  mo«t  distant 
marked  of  India  ;  and  we  hare  yet  to  learn  the  extent  and  value 
of  ;be  interchange  which  may  be  established  with  people  beyond 
our  present  frontier,  and  which  is  yearly  and  rapidly  Increasing. 
Ships  from  every  part  of  the  world  crowd  our  ports  in  search  of 
produce  which  we  have,  or  could  obtain  in  the  interior,  bnt  which 
at  present  we  cannnt  profitably  fetch  thence  :  and  new  markets  are 
opening  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  globe  under  oirumatances  which 
defy  the  foresight  of  the  wisest  to  estimate  their  probable  value  or 
calculate  their  future  extent.' 

14  Lord  Dalhousie  provided  free  play  for  the  mercantile 
possibilities  of  the  railways  by  removing  the  previous  checks  and 
hindrances  on  Indian  trade.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  sums  up  theae 
measures  in  a  pithy  marginal  note :  — '  All  ports  in  India  made 
free.' 

"  The  unprecedented  impulse  which  Lord  Dalhonsie  thus  gave 
to  ludian  trade  may  be  realized  by  the  following  figures.  During 
his  eight  years  of  rule  the  expor:  of  raw  cotton  more  than  doubled 
itself  from  1$  millions  sterling  to  close  on  3§  millions.  The 
•export  of  grain  multiplied  by  more  than  threefold  from  £890,000 
in  1818  to  £3.900,000  in  1856.  '  •  •  The  total  export*  of 
merchandise  rose  from  13}  millions  sterling  in  1848  to  over  93 
millions  in  1856. 

"  Toe  vast  increase  of  productive  industry,  represented  by  these 
figures,  enabled  the  Indian  population  10  purchase  the   manufac- 
tures  of  England    on   an   unprecedented   scale.     The   imports  of 
cotton  goods  and  twist  into  India  rose  from  three  millions  st 
in  1848  to  6}  millions  in  1656.     The  total  imports  of   merchandise 
and    treasure   increased   during  the   eight   years   frcm  10£  to  25J 
millions."— (Dalhoiuie,   Rulers  of   India  Series   by   Sir   Y. 
Hunter,  pages  191.  193-196.) 

I  am   fully  alive  to  the  advantages  w  vayg 

have    conferred    on     India.     I    have   quoted    from 
William  Hunter  to  show  how  their  introduction   affected 
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Indian  industries.  As  Lord  Dalhousie's  minute  shows, 
one  of  the  objects  which  they  were  intended  to  serve- 
was  the  promotion  of  English  trade  and  commerce  with 
India.  That  was  then  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
I  do  regret  that  it  was  not  then  also  the  policy  of 
Government  to  promote  Indian  industries,  for  then 
India  would  have  prospered  as  well  as  England.  It  is 
particularly  to  be  regretted  that  when  they  decided  to 
develops  a  vast  system  of  railways  in  India,  they  did 
not  also  decide  to  develope  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 
For  if  they  had  done  so,  there  would  have  baea  a  much 
greater  and  more  rapid  extension  of  railways,  because 
they  would  have  cost  India  much  less — according  to 
official  testimony,  the  price  of  iron  was  increased  fifty 
per  cent,  by  reason  of  freight  and  landing  charges — and 
would  have  spelled  much  greater  benefits  to  the  country 
than  they  have.  The  adoption  of  such  a  policy  had  been 
urged  long  ago  both  by  Indians  and  by  Englishmen. 
In  a  paper  which  be  read  before  the  Industrial  Confer- 
ence at  Poona  in  1893,  Mr.  Banade  said  : — 

"Many  years  ago  Captain  Townsend  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment  observed  in  his  work  on  the  Mineral  Wealth  of  India  that 
nothing  strikes  the  stranger  who  studies  Indian  economy  so  much 
as  the  contrast  between  the  bounty  of  Nature  and  the  poverty  of 
Man  in  the  matter  of  this  iron  industry.  Endowed  more  richly 
in  iron  ore  than  almost  any  other  country  in  the  world,  India  has 
in  a  commercial  sense,  no  iron  industry  at  all." — Essays,  pages 
158-159.) 

"  Mr.  Ball,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Geological  Survey^ 
in  his  work  on  Economic  Geology  observes  that  if  the  Government 
had  started  the  manufacture  of  iron  on  an  extended  scale  at  the 
time  of  the  first  openine^f  the  railways,  great  benefits  would  have 
accrued  to  the  State.  If  the  State  was  justified  in  undertaking  the 
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construction  of  it?  own  railways,  there  WAS  nothing  inconsistent 
wiih  principle  in  its  undertaking  the  manufacture  of  its  own 
any  more  than  in  its  manufacture  of  salt  or  opium  The  effect  of 
its  establishing  factories  for  iron  manufacture  throughout  India 
would  have,  in  Mr.  Ball's  opinion,  enabled  the  Slate  to  keep  vast 
sums  ol  money  in  circulation,  and  would  have  given  employment 
to  large  numbers  of  people  who  now  resort  to  agriculture  as  their 
only  resource.  The  golden  opportunity  was  allowed  to  pass,  and 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  anomalous  situation  that  after  one 

-ed  and  fifty  years  of  Brit-ah  rule,  thr  iron  resources  of  I 
remain  undeveloped,   and  the  country  pays   about   ten   orores   of 
rupees   yearly,  for   its  iron  supply,  while   the  old   race  of   iron 
smelters  find  their  occupation  gone."— (JSasajs,  pages  161-165). 

That  tbia  oould  have  been  dona  is  proved  by  the- 
8aoae88  of  tbe  great  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Works.  The 
Government  bave  earned  tbe  gratitude  of  Indians  by  tha 
support  tbey  gave  to  tbe  scheme,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
auUfaciion  that  the  firm  bas  rendered  signal  services  to 
the  Government  and  tbe  Empire  during  tbia  war  by  a 
ready  supply  of  rails  and  shell  steel  for  use  in  Mesopota- 
mia and  Egypt.  But  if  tbe  Government  bad  takeu  u&. 
question  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  when  tbe 
schemes  of  railways  were  projected,  or  even  later,  tha 
industry  would  bave  been  established  in  tbe  con 
much  earlier  and  tbe  entire  industrial  prospect  of  the 
country  would  bave  been  altered  and  improved.  Ik  was 
not  done,  because,  unfortunately  for  India,  it  wan  not  *«be 
policy  of  the  Government  then  to  promote  Indian 
industries. 

I   bave  dwelt  at  some  length    upon  these  facts  to 

remind  my  English  fellow-subjects  how  largely   England 

is  indebted  for  her  "  industrial  efficiency"  and  prosperity 

*  The  value  of  these  imports  had  risen  by  1913-11  to  25  crores. 
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to  her  connection  with  India,  and  .how  grave  an  econo- 
mic wrong  has  been  done  to  India  by  the  policy  pursued 
in  the  past,  with  the  object;  that,  this  should  induce  them 
the  more  to  advocate  and  insist  upon  a  truly  liberal 
policy  towards  India  in  the  fulure.  I  have  also  done 
this  to  dispel  the  idea  that  Indians  are  to  blame  for  the 
decline  of  their  indigenous  industries,  or  that  they  suffer 
from  any  inherent  want  of  capacity  for  industrial  develop- 
ment; on  modern  lines,  and  that  Europeans  are  by  nature 
more  fitted  than  Asiatics  for  success  in  manufacturing 
pursuits.  I  have  shown  that  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  England  herself  was  an  agricultural 
country  ;  that  for  thousands  of  years  and  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  India  excelled  in  manu- 
factures as  well  as  in  agriculture,  and  that  if  during  the 
century  she  came  to  be  predominantly  agricultural,  this 
was  due  to  the  special  treatment;  to  which  she  had  been 
subjected  and  not  to  any  want  of  industrial  capacity  and 
enterprise  among  her  people. 

The  Result— Frequent  Famines. 

The  decline  of  Indian  industries,  the  growing  im- 
ports of  British  manufactures  and  the  exports  of  raw 
produce  from  India  ,  led  inevitably  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  manufacturing  classes  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  drove  a  growing  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion to  depend  moro  and  more  upon  the  land.  Oat  of  a 
total  record  exoorfc  of  58f  millions  in  1878-79,  only  6i 
per  cent,  represented  the  value  of  what  could  properly 
be  called  manufactured  goods,  93i  per  cent,  being  mere 
raw  produce.  In  1880  the  imports  of  manufactured 
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goods    were    valued    at    £51,397,56!.     By  the  com! 
operation  of  these  two  causes    the  country  was  reduced 
to  an  economic  condition  which  exposed  it  to  the  aggra- 
vated  evils    of    frequent  famine*.     Sir  Horace  Plunket^ 
whose  inability  to  join  us  I  moat  sincerely  regret,  pointed 

11  hia  valuable  Report  of  the  Recess  Commit--"  of 
1896,  that  similar  causes  had  led  at  an  earlier  p^ric 
similar    results    in    Ireland.     Speaking    of  the  effect  of 
legislation  which  had  struck  at  all    Irish    industries,  not 
excepting  agriculture,  he  said  : — 

:  nrced  the  population  into  entire  dependence  on  th 
and   reduced   the   country   to  an    economic  condition    involving 
periodical  famines/' 

India  there  were  five  famines  between  1800  to 
1825:  two  between  1825  to  1850  -eon  1851  to 

1875;    eighteen  between   1876  to   1900.     Acoordin 
Mr.    Digby,     the    total    mortality    according    to   of: 
record*,  between  1854  to  1901  was  28,825,000.     Writing 
in  1901,  Mr.  Digby  said  :— 

"  Stated  roughly,  famines  and,  scarcities  have  been  four  times 
as  numerous  during  the  last  thirty  rears  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  they  were  one  hundred  years  earlier,  and  four  times  more 
widespread." 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  that,  apart  from  the 
other  advantages  which  railways  have  conferitd  i. 
lnnU,  they  have  had  an  important  effect  in  lessening  the 
disastrous  results  of  famines.  Grain  can  be  carried  to 
A\  by  famine  wilh  much  greater  oaae  now 
than  could  be  done  before,  and  aoai.ha  fiom  actual 
unavailability  of  food  cau  be  pruvoul  'GO, 

when  the  second  Famine  Commission,   over  which 
Antony   (now   Lord)    MacDonuell    presided,     made 
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report,  the  problem  of  famine  relief  and  famine  adminis- 
tration has  also  been  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  and 
an  admirable  Famine  Code  has  beeu  drawn  up,  "  In 
re«.:-ird  to  palliatives  much  has  been  done  ;  bub  in  reepeob 
of  invention,  the  hand  has  been  slack."  And  this  I 
regret  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
remedies  which  we  recommend  to-day  were  recommended 
nearly  forty  years  ago. 

After  the  disastrous  famine  of  1877  78,  the  Govern- 
ment was  pleased  to  appoint  an  Indian  Famine  Commis- 
sion to  enquire  "  how  far  it  is  possible  for  Government 
by  its  action,  to  diminish  the  severity  of  famines, 
or  to  place  the  people  in  a  better  condition  for  enduring 
them."  In  their  Rsport  the  Commission  said  :  — 

"  A  main  cause  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  Indian 
'Amines,  and  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  tho  way  of  providing 
relief  in  an  effectual  shape,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  directly  depend  on  agriculture,  and  that 
there  is  no  other  industry  from  which  any  considerable  part  of  the 
population  derives  its  support.  The  failure  of  the  usual  rains 
thus  deprives  the  labouring  class  as  a  whole,  not  only  of  the 
oni'iiary  supplies  of  food  obtainable  at  prices  within  their  reach, 
but  also  of  the  sole  employment  by  which  they  can  earn  the 
m'-aus  o!  procuring  it.  The  complete  remedy  for  the  condition  of 
tbir  f»s  will  be  found  only  in  the  development  of  industries  other 
than  agriculture  and  independent  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  sea- 
fiona.  " 

The  principal  recommendations  which  that  Com- 
iiii--ioti  madf}  for  the  encouragement  of  a  diversity  of 
occupations  "  among  the  people  are  so  valuable,  and  so 
much  in  line  with  many  of  our  own  recommendations, 
thn»  1  reproduce  them  b^ow.  Tney  Raid  :  — 
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"  1.  We  have  elsewhere  expressed  oar  opinion  thai  at  the 
root  of  much  of  the  poverty  of  the  people  of  India,  and  of  the 
risks  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  lies  (be 
unfortunate  circumstance  that  agriculture  forms  almost  the  sole 
occupation  cf  :ho  mass  of  (be  population,  and  that  no  remedy  for 
present  evils  can  be  complete  wbioh  does  not  include  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  diversify  of  occupations,  through  which  (he  surplus 
population  may  be  drawn  from  agricultural  pursuits  and  led  to 
find  the  means  of  subsistence  in  manufactures  or  some  such  em- 
ployments." 

I,  after  referring  to  the  obstacle*  that  then  stood 
ID  the  way  of  the  investment  of  Eugliah  capital  in  India, 
and  after  urging  reasons  why  direct  State  aid  oould  DOS 
then  be  given,  they  proceeded  to  say  :  — 

"  6.  There  are  however,  directions  in  which  we  have 
no  doubt  (he  Government  might  usefully  aid  in  fostering 
the  inception  of  new  industries.  The  introduction  of  tea 
•cultivation  and  manufacture  is  an  instance  of  the  successful  action 
of  ;ne  Government  which  should  encourage  further  measures  of  a 
like  character.  In  this  oase,  the  Government  started  plantations, 
imported  Chinese  workmen,  distributed  seed,  and  brought  the 
industry  into  a  condition  in  which  its  commercial  success  was  no 
longer  doubtful.  It  then  retired  from  any  share  in  it,  sold  its 
plantations,  and  left  the  field  to  private  capitalists.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  cinchona  is  a  measure  of  a  somewhat  similar  description 
though  it  has  not  yet  passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  private 
persons. 

"  7.  In  treating  of  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  we  have 
indicated  how  we  thiuk  the  mure  scientific  methods  of  Europe 
may  be  brought  into  practical  operation  in  India  by  the  help  of 
specially  trained  experts,  and  the  same  general  system  may,  we 
believe  be  applied  with  success  both  to  the  actual  operations  of 
agriculture  and  to  the  preparation  for  the  market  of  the  raw 
agricultural  staples  of  the  country.  Nor  does  there  appear  any 
reason  why  action  of  this  sort  should  stop  at  agricultural  produce, 
and  should  not  be  extended  to  the  manufactures  which  India  now 
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produces  on  a  small  scale  or  in  a  rude  form,  and  whieh  wuh  some 
improvement  might  be  expected  to  find  enlarged  sales,  or  could 
take  the  place  of  similar  articles  now  imported  from  foreign 
countries. 

"  8,  Among  the  articles  and  processes  to  which  these  remarks 
would  apply  may  be  named  the  manufacture  and  refining  of 
sugar  ;  the  tanning  of  hides  ;  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  of  cotton, 
wool  and  silk  ;  the  preparation  of  fibres  of  other  sorts,  and  of 
tobacco  ;  the  manufactures  of  paper,  pottery,  glass,  soap,  oils  and 
candles. 

"9.  Some  of  these  arts  are  already  practised  with  success  at 
Government  establishments,  such  as  the  tannery  at  Cawnpur, 
which  largely  supplies  harness  for  the  army,  and  the  carpet  and 
other  manufactures  carried  on  in  some  of  the  larger  jails  ;  and 
these  institutions  form  a  nucleus,  around  which  we  may  hope  to 
see  a  gradual  spread  of  similar  industry.  They  afford  practical 
evidence  of  the  success  of  the  arcs  practised,  and  are  schools  foe 
training  the  people  of  the  country  in  improved  methods  ;  and  so 
long  as  any^such  institutions  fairly  supply  a  Government  want, 
which  cannot  be  properly  met  otherwise,  or  carry  on  an  art  in  an 
improved  form,  and  therefore  guide  and  educate  private  trade, 
their  influence  can  hardly  fail  to  be  beneficial.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  workshops  of  the  Government  and  the  railway  com- 
panies which  are  essential  for  the  special  purposes  for  which  they 
are  kept  up,  and  gradually  train  and  disseminate  a  more  skilled 
class  of  artizans. 

"  10.  The  Government  might  further  often  afford  valuable 
and  legitimate  assistance  to  private  persons  desiring  to  embark  in 
a  new  local  industry,  or  to  develope  and  improve  one  already 
existing,  by  obtaining  needful  information  from  other  countries  or 
skilled  workmen  or  supervision,  and  at  the  outset  supplying  such 
aid  at  the  public  cost.  So  far  as  the  products  of  any  industries 
established  in  India  can  be  economically  used  by  the  Government, 
they  might.properly  be  preferred  to  articles  imported  from  Europe, 
and  generally  the  local  markets  should  be  resorted  to  for  all  re- 
quisite supplies  that  they  can  afford.  We  are  aware  that 
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have  been  taken  within  the  last  few-  yc%ra  to  enforce  these   p- 
plea,  but  more  can  certainly  be  done,   and   greater   attention  may 
properly  be  paid  to  the  subject. 

"  11 .  Otherwise  than  at  above  indicated,  we  do  not  think  it 
de<4irti>le  -hi-  the  Government  should  directly  embark  in  anj 
manufacture  or  industry  .n  an  experimental  way.  Such  experi- 
ment* to  be  really  successful  or  valuable  must  be  •  on  a 
commercial  oasis.  The  coudutor--  der. 
taking  are  rarely  such  as  to  give  it  this  character,  and  the  fear  of 
incurring  an  undue  expenditure  on  wh*t  is  regarded  as  only  an 
experiment  will  often  lead  to  failure,  which  will  be  none  the  less 
mischievous  because  it  was  thus  caused. 

There  is  no  reason  to  douot  that  the  action  of  Govern- 
ment may  be  of  great  value  in  forwarding  technical,  artistic,  and 
scientific  education,  in  holding  out  rewards  for  efi^rts  in  these 

iona,  and  in  forming  at  convenient  centres  museum?  or 
collections  by  which  the  public  taste  is  formed  and  information  iq 
diffused.  The  great  industrial  development  of  Europe  in  recent 
years  has  doubtless  received  no  small  stimulus  from  such  agencies; 
and  the  duty  of  the  Governmen:  iu  eucourag:og  teobni 

s  one  to  which  the  people  of  England  are  yearly  becoming 
more  alive,  and  which  it  is  certain  will  be  more  adequately  per- 
formed in  the  future.  All  the  causes  which  render  such  action  on 
the  part  of  Government  desirable  in  Europe  apply  with  greater 
force  to  India.  Experience,  however,  is  stiil  wanting,  even  in  Eng- 
land, as  to  bow  such  instruction  sh  .miri  i.-.  given,  .mi  i  r  luaia  it 
will  be  hardly  possible  at  present  to  go  oeyoud  the  training  of 
ordinary  workmen  in  the  practice  cf  mechanical  or  engineering 
manipulation. 

"  13.  To  whatever  extent  it  is  possible,  however,  the 
Government  should  give  assistance  to  the  development  of 
industry  in  a  legitimate  manner,  and  without  interfering 
with  the  free  action  of  the  general  trading  community,  it  being 
recognised  that  every  uew  opcuing  thus  created  attracts  i 
whioh  would  otherwise  be  tui^. 

ou  the  laud,  and  thus  sets  up  a  new  bulwark  agaiust  the  total 
26 
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prostration  of  the  labour  market,  which  io  the  present  condition 
of  the  population  follows  on  every  severe  drought." 

The  cry  of  Indians  for  the  promotion  of  Technical 
Education  and  Indiganous   Industries. 

This  valuable  Bsporc  was  published  ia  1880,  bufc 
it  seems  that  little  heed  was  paid  to  its  most  important 
recommendations.  Little  was  done  to  encourage  indi- 
genous industries;  less  to  promote  technical  eduoatiion. 
In  the  meannime  the  Indian  National  Congress,  which 
was  organised  to  focus  Indian  public  opinion  and  to 
represent  the  waulis  and  wishes  of  the  Indian  public  to 
the  Govarnmeut,  oama  into  existence  in  1885-  At  its 
third  Sasssion  in  1887  it  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion :— 

"That  having  regard  to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  it.  ig 
•desirable  that  the  Government  be  moved  to  elaborate  a  system  of 
technisal  education,  suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  to 
encourage  indigenous  manufactures  by  a  more  strict  observance  of 
the  orders,  already  existing,  in  regard  to  utilising  suoh  manufac- 
tures for  State  purposes,  and  to  employ  more  extensively  than  at 
present,  the  skill  and  talents  of  the  people  of  the  country." 

At  its  next  session,  in  1883,  the  Congress  urged  the 
appointment  of  a  mixed  Commission  to  enquire  into  the 
industrial  condition  of  the  country  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
introduction  of  a  general  system  of  technical  education. 
It-  reiterated  this  request  in  1891,  1892  and  1893. 
In  1894  it  affirmed  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the 
importance  of  increasing  public  expenditure  on  all 
branches  of  education,  and  the  expediency  of  establish- 
ing technical  schools  and  college^.  It  repeated  the  same 
request  in  1895.  In  1896  when  a  famine  had*  broken 
out  in  a  more  or  less  acute  form  throughout  India,  it 
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again  urged  that  "  the  true  remedy  against  the  recurrence 
of  famine  lies  in  the  adoption  of  a  policy  wbiob  would 
enforce  economy,  husban  i  a  State, 

foster  the  development  of  indigenous  and  local  art?  and 
-tries  which  have  practically  been  extinguished,  and 
help  forward  the  introduction  •  of  modern  arts  and 
industries."  In  1898  it  again  prayed,  "  Ibal  having 
regard  to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  decline  of 
indigenous  industries,  the  Government  will  introduce  a 
more  elaborate  and  efficient  soheuae  of  technical  instruc- 
tion, and  set  apart  more  funds  for  a  better  and  more 
successful  working  of  the  same."  In  1904  the  Congress 
urged  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  central  fully 
equipped  polytechnic  institute  in  the  country,  with  minor 
technical  schools  and  colleges  in  different  provinces,  and 
repeated  that  prayer  in  1905.  In  1906  it  urged  thafc 
primary  education  should  be  made  free,  and  gradually 
compulsory,  all  over  the  country,  and  thafe  adequate 
provision  should  be  made  for  cechaioal  .  .  in  i.ue 

different  provinces,  having  regard  to  local  requirements. 
ID  reiterated  the  same  prayer  in  1908,  1909,  1910,  1911 
and  1913.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  I9i4,  the 
Congress  urged  the  Government  to  adopt  immediate 
measures  to  organise  and  develop  Indian  industries. 
As  the  years  rolled  on,  the  need  for  industrial  develop- 
ment watt  more  and  more  keenly  feii  by  Indians.  Since 
1905.  an  Indian  Industrial  Conference  baa  met  year  after 
year,  as  an  adjunct  of  the  National  Congress,  and  ib 
repeatedly  pressed  upon  Government  the  need  for 
providing  technical,  industrial  and  commercial  education 
throughout-  the  count-  o  urged  various  other 
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measures  for  the  encouragement  of  indigenous  industries. 
BUG  neither  the  recommendations  of  the  Indian  Famine- 
Commission  nor  the  representations  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress,  nor  those  of  the  Indian  Industrial 
Conference,  produced  much  effact.  Speaking  at  the 
Industrial  Conference  convened  by  Government  in  1907, 
Sir  John  Hewefet,  the  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
United  Provinces,  said  : — 

"  The  question  of  technical  and  industrial  education  has  been 
before  the  Government  and  public  for  over  twenty  years. 
There  is  probably  no  subject  on  which  more  has  been  written  or 
said,  while  less  has  been  accomplished." 

The  earlier  portion  of  Chapter  X  of  our  Eeporfc, 
dealing  wioh  industrial  education,  shows  how  little  has 
been  done  up  to  this  time  to  provide  such  education  for 
the  people.  A  few  years  ago  the  Goverumant  of  Indi* 
instituted  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  uf  £  150,  no^ 
exceeding  ton  in  number,  to  enable  Indians  to  proceed  to 
Europe  and  America  for  special  training,  but  it  was  not; 
necessarily  to  be  technical.  Under  this  system  100 
students  have  hitherto  gone  abroad  such  training.  Find-  • 
ing  r.h'3  provision  to  promote  the  scientific  and  industrial 
education  of  Indians  iu  the  country  wholly  insufficient, 
a  few  Indian  and  European  gentlemen  started  au 
Association  in  Calcutta  in  1904,  one  of  the  objects 
of  which  was  '  to  enable  distinguished  graduates  of  Indian 
Universities  to  prosecute  further  studies  in  science  in 
Europe,  America,  Japan  or  Ouhar  foreign  countries.' 
Since  1910  the  Bangui  Government  helped  the  Asaocia- 
tion  with  an  annual  grant  of  Rs.  5,000,  which  has  been 
reduced  to  Bs,  2,500  since  the  war.  Eai  Jogendra  Ghosa 
Bahadur,  Secretary  of  uha  Association,  told  us  that  over 
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300  students  had  been  sent  abroad  with  the  assistance  of 
this  Association  for  buou  education,  aod  that,  HO  of  them 
bad  returned,  of  whom  130  were  employed.  lie  also 
told  ua  that  bia  atudenta  bad  started  twenty  new  facto- 
ries uxi  were  in  charge  of  several  factories  employing  a 
'al  of  over  forty  lakhs  of  rupees.  This  shows  how 
keen  is  the  deaireof  Indians  to  obtain  technical  education 
and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  industrial  regeneration 
of  their  country  The  Government  of  India  hare  recently 
increased  the  number  of  technical  scholarships  to  thirty 
and  have  revised  the  rules  regulating  the  grant  of  such 
scholarships,  which  are  in  some  respects  an  improvement 
oo  those  they  have  superseded.  But  these  soholarn 
are  too  few  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 
Adequate  provision  for  imparting  useful  industrial  and 
technical  education  both  at  home  and  abroad,  remains 
yet  to  be  made  for  the  youth  of  India. 

Progress  of  other  Nations  in  Manufactures,  and  its 
Effect  on  India. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  Chapters  II,  VI  and 
VII  of  our  report  to  the  growth  of  certain  industries  in 
India  during  recent  years  with  Indian  capital  and  Indian 
control,  the  most  important  among  them  being  the  cotton 
mill  industry,  the  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Works  and  the 
Tata  Hydro  Electric  Works.  So  far  as  this  goes,  thin  is 
a  matter  of  sincere  satisfaction.  But  the  progress  ia 
altogether  small.  In  the  meantime,  since  1670,  other 
nations  have  naade  enormous  progress  in  manufacturing 
industries.  I  would  particularly  mention  Germany, 
Austria,  the  United  States  and  Japan,  as  their  progress 
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has  specially  affected  India.  They  have  each  done  so  by 
devising  and  carrying  out  a  system  of  general  and 
technical  education  for  their  peoples,  accompanied  by  a, 
system  of  State  aid  and  encouragement  of  industries. 
And  these  nations — and  several  others  besides — most  of 
which  have  built  up  their  industries  by  some  form  of 
State  aid  or  protection  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the 
policy  of  free  trade  to  which  India  has  been  subjected,  to 
purchase  raw  produce  from  India  and  to  flood  her  markets 
with  their  manufactured  goods.  India  has  thus  been 
exposed  to  ever-extending  commercial  subjugation  by  these- 
nations,  without  being  armed  and  equipped  to  offer  a 
resistance  and  without  being  protected  by  any  fiscal  walls 
or  ramparcs.  This  incessant  and  long-continued  attack 
has  affected  her  agricultural  as  well  as  manufacturing 
industries,  Her  indigo  industry  has  nearly  been  killed 
by  Germany.  Before  1897,  when  Dr.  Bayer  produced' 
artificial  indigo,  Germany  had  been  importing  vegetable- 
indigo  of  the  value  of  over  one  million  sterling,  A  few 
years  afterwards  she  was  exporting  artificial  indigo  of 
three  times  that  value.  Germany's  bounty  fed  beet 
sugar  gave  the  first  serious  shock  to  the  ancient  sugar 
industry  of  India,  and  it  has  suffered  and  is  continually 
suffering  from  the  competition  of  foreign  sugar.  In 
1913-14  Germany  and  Austria  purchased  from  India, 
raw  materials  amounting  to  £24,220,400  in  value,  or  jusfe 
a  little  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  output,  while  the 
imports  to  India  from  these  two  countries  amounted  to 
£11,304,141.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  same  year  amounted  to  £38,236,780,  and  the  imports' 
rfom  the  .United  Kingdom  co  £78,383,149. 
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Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  Japan  was  far  behind  India 
both  iu  agriculture  and  industries.  But  her  Government 
and  people,  working  in  conjunction,  have  brought  about 
a  wonderful  development  of  her  industries  built  upon 
'  a  system  of  technical  education  which  included  every- 
thing required  to  enable  her  to  occupy  her  proper  place 
among  the  manufacturing  nations  of  the  world.'  Japan 
lakes  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  exports  of  our  cotton, 
and  she  sends  us  an  increasing  quantity  of  her  cotton 
goods  and  other  manufactures.  The  average  of  her  total 
import;?  cf  the  five  pre-war  years  1909-10  to  1913-14  was 
t>ar  cent,  of  our  total  imports.  The  share  of  her 
imports  in  the  year  ending  March  1917,  was  8-9  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  The  total  imports  of  India  (excluding 
£28,959,766  of  treasure,  bub  including  Government 
store?)  amounted,  in  the  year  ending  31st  Marsh  1914, 
to  £127,538,638.  In  the  imports  of  the  five  pre-war 
years  1909-10  to  1913-14,  the  average  share  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  62-8  per  cent.  ;  of. the  other  parts  of 
the  British  Empire,  7  per  cent.;  of  the  allies  (excluding 
Japan),  4-6  per  oenfr. ;  of  Japan,  2-5  p«r  cent.;  of  the 
United  States,  3-1  per  cent. ;  of  Java,  6-4  per  cent. ;  and 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  (principally  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary),  13-6  per  cent.  The  share  of  the 
principal  countries  in  (be  imports  of  the  year  ending 
31st  March  1917,  was  the  United  Kingdom,  587  per. 
cent.  ;  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  7  per  cent. : 
allies  (excluding  Japan),  3'3  per  cent.  ;  Japan  89  per 
cent  ;  the  United  State?,  7'3  per  cer'  8*9  per 

cent.  ;  and  other  foreign  countries,  5'9  per  cent. 
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The  extent  to  which  India  has  thus  come  to  be 
dependent  upon  other  countries  for  the  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  articles  necessary  in  the  daily  life  of 
a  modern  civilised  community  is  deplorable.  The 
following  classified  table  of  the  imporcs  which  came 
into  India  in  the  year  ending  March  1914,  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  this  dependence  : — 

£ 

I.— Food,  drink,  and  tobacco  ...  16,441,330 

Fish  (excluding  canned  fish)  ...  208,330 

Fruits  and  vegetables    ...  ...  753,583 

Grain,  pulse  and  flour  ...  ...  185.560 

Liquors                            ...  ...  1,251,642 

Provisions  and  oilman's  stores  ...  1,649,087 

Spices   ...                         ...  ...  1,154,875 

Sugar    ...                         ...  ...  9,971,251 

Tea       ...                        ...  ...  152,409 

Other  food  and  drink,  i.e.,  ooffee  (other 

than  roasted  or  ground)  hops,  etc.     ...  511,623 

Tobacco                           ...  ...  501,923 

II. — Raw  materials  and  produce,  and  articles 

mainly  unmanufactured  ...  7,038,380 

Coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel  ...  710,920 

Gums,  resins,  and  ice  ...  ...  175,764 

Hides  and  skins,  raw    ...  ...  101,066 

Metallic  ores  and  scrap  iron  or  steel  for 

manufacture               ...  ...  41,977 

Oils       ...                        ...  ...  2,934,611 

Seeds,  including  oil  seeds  ...  53,431 

Tallow,  steanne,  wax    ...  ...  150,638 

Textile  materials           ...  ...  1,204,510 

Wood  and  timber           ...  ...  515,590 

Miscellaneous  (including   shells,  chank, 

cowries,  fish  manure,  pulp  of  wood  and 

rags  for  paper)            ...  ...  1,149,873 
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III.— Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured    9G.7 

Ap:.  J.33J 

Armt,  ammunition  and  military  store*. 
Carriages  and  cars,  including  cycles  and 

motor  cart 

Chemicals,  drugs  and  medicines  1,605,699 

Cutlery,  hardware,    implements   (except 

machine  tools)  and  instruments        ...       4,391.140 
Dyes  and  colours  1,510,933 

Furniture,  cabinet-ware,  and   manufac- 
tures ol  wood  ...          224. 333 
Glassware  and  earthenware 
Hides  and  skins,  tanned  or  dressed,  and 

leather  ...  266,683 

Machinery  of  all  kinds  (including  belting 

for  machinery)  ...       5,508,397 

Metals,  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures 

thereof  .    ...  ...     10.633,249 

Metals,   other   khan  iron  and  steel   and 

manufactures  thereof  ...     11,010,601 

Paper,  paste  board,  and  stationery         ...       1.524,982 
Railway  plant  and  rolling  stock  6,689,794 

ie  fabrics  ...     50.3C0.043 

Miscellaneous  (including  prints,  engrav- 
ings,   pictures,    rubber   manufactures, 
•Broker's  requisites,  soaps,  spirits  per- 
fumed, sticks  and  whips,    stones  and 
marble,    toilet    requisites,    toys,    and 
requisites  for   games  and  sports,  um- 
brellas and  umbrella  fitting-*)  ...       5,055,963 
71*.— Miscellaneous  and  unclassified,  includ- 
ing living  animals,  fodder.  branpoUards 
and  articles  imported  by  post  ...       1,916,135 
V.— Government  stores        ...  5,373.350* 

Total   value  of   all    imports,    excluding 

treasure  ...£127.538,638 
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Chapter  IV  of  our  Report  gives  a  more  analysed 
and  critical  summary  of  the  industrial  deficiencies  of 
India,  It  similarly  points  out  that  tha  list  of  industries 
which,  thcueh  the  materials  and  articles  we  import  are 
essential  alike  in  peace  and  war,  are  lacking  in  this 
country  is  lengthy  and  ominous ;  and  that  until  they 
are  brought  into  existence  on  an  adequate  scale, 
Indian  capitalists,  will,  in  times  of  peace,  be  deprived 
of  a  number  of  profitable  enterprises,  whilst,  as  exper- 
ience has  shown  in  the  event  of  a  war  which  renders  sea 
transport  impossible,  India's  all-important  existing 
industries  will  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  stoppage,  her 
consumers  to  great  hardship,  and  her  armed  forces  to  the 
gravest  possible  danger.  With  the  abundance  of  our  raw 
materials,  agricultural  and  mineral,  with  the  great 
natural  facilities  for  power  and  transport,  with  a  vast 
borne  market  to  absorb  all  that  we  may  manufacture,  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  effectively  cut  down  thia  list, 
if  the  Government  will  equip  the  people  for  the  task  by 
providing  the  necessary  educational  and  banking  facilities 
and  extending  to  them  the  patronage  and  support  of  the 
State.  How  the  Government  may  best  do  this  is  the- 
question  we  have  to  answer. 
Government  Industrial  Policy  in  Recent  Years. 

I  have  little  to  add  to  the  history  of  Government? 
industrial  policy  in  recent  years  which  is  given  in 
Chapter  VIII  of  the  Eeport.  The  account  given  there 
of  the. efforts  made  by  Government  for  the  improvement 
of  Indian  industries  shows  how  little  has  been  achieved. 
But  I  do  not  agree  with  my  colleagues  when  they  say 
(paragraph  111)  that  this  has  been  "  owing  to  the  lack 
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cf  a  definite  and  accepted  policy,    and    to  the  abaem 
an  appropriate   organisation  of    specialised    exp» 
shnre    with  ^    regrei    that;     Lord   Morey    did 

non  approve  that  part  of  the  proposal  of  the  Madras 
.•MIL  made  in  1910.  which  urged  that  Govern- 
ment agency  should  b«  employed  to  demonstrate  that 
certain  industrial  improvements  could  he  adopted  v 
commercial  advantage;  and  I  nm  thankful  that  in  u. 
ficatiou  of  that  order,  Lord  Crewe,  by  his  telegram,  dated 
:  ebruary,  1916,  authorised  the  Government  of 
India,  pending  final  orders  on  this  Commission's  Raport, 
11  to  instruct  Local  Governments  that  in  cases  in  wr: 
they  desire  to  help  particular  industries  they  may  do  so 
subject  to  your  approval  and  to  financial  exigent 
without  being  unduly  restricted  by  my  predeoee 
rulings."  But  I  cannot  endorse  that  part  of  the  Baporfi 
which  speaks  of  "  the  deadening  effect  produced  by  Lord 
Morley's  dictum  of  1910  on  the  initial  attempts  made 
by  Government  for  the  improvement  of  industries." 
(Introductory,  page  xix.)  I  think  my  colleagues  have 
taken  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  effect  of  Lord  Morley'a 
refusal  to  sanction  the  particular  part  of  the  Madras 
Government's  proposal  to  which  ^reference  has  been 
made  above.  In  justice  to  Lord  Morley,  and  in  order 
that  tbe  orders  which  he  passed  on  the  subject  of 
)ical  education  may  bo  properly  appreciated,  I  will 
•-•  below  the  following  two  paragraphs  from  the 
despatch  in  question,  dated  tl.e  29th  July  1910.  Said 
his  Lord.- 

"  I  have  examined  the  account  which  tbe  JI *dras  Government 
bft\e  gi\en  cf  the  attempts  tocrea  .mce. 
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The  results  represent  considerable  labour  and  ingenuity,  but  they 
are  not  of  a  character  to  remove  my  doubts  as  to  the  utility  of 
State  effort  in  this  direction,  unless  ID  is  strictly  limited  to 
industrial  instruction  and  avoids  the  semblance  of  a  commercial 
venture.  So  limited,  interference  with  private  enterprise  is 
avoided,  while  there  still  remains  an  ample  and  well-defined  sphere 
of  activity.  The  limit  disregarded,  there  is  the  danger  thm  the 
new  State  industry  will  either  remain  a  petty  and  ineffective 
plaything,  or  will  become  a  costly  and  hazardous  speculation.  .1 
sympathise  with  the  Conference  and  the  Madras  Government  in 
their  anxiety  for  the  industrial  development  of  the  province,  but  I 
think  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  retarded  than  promoted  by  the 
diversion  to  State-managed  commercial  enterprises  of  funds  which 
are  urgently  required  for  the  extension  of  industrial  and  technical 
instruction. 

"  The  policy  which  I  am  prepared  to  sanction  is  that  State 
funds  may  be  expended  upon  familiarising  the  people  with  such 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  production  as  modern  science  and 
the  practice  of  European  countries  can  suggest  ;  further  than 
this  the  Slate  should  not  go,  and  it  muse  be  left  DO  private  enter- 
prise to  demonstrate  that  these  improvements  can  be  adopted  with 
commercial  advantage.  Within  the  limits  here  indicated  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  objects  which  the  Industrial  Conference 
had  in  view  can  all  be  accomplished  by  means  of  technical  and 
industrial  schorls  ;  it  is  in  such  schools  that  a  knowledge  of  new 
iudustries  and  new  processes  can  be  imparted,  that  the  use  of  new 
implements  can  best  be  taught  and  the  technical  skill  of  the  arti- 
sans most  readily  improved.  In  a  leather  school  the  method  of 
chrome  tanning  can  be  demonstrated  and  taught ;  in  a  weaving 
school  the  indigeaous  handloom  can  be  improved  and  the 
rtdvaatage  of  the  improvement  demonstrated.  If  the  schools  are 
properly  managed  they  will  supply  the  private  capitalist  with 
instructed  workmen  and  with  all  the  information  he  requires  for  a 
commercial  venture.  To  convert  the  leather  or  weaving  school 
into  a  Government  factory  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  articles 
can  ba  manufactured  and  sold  to  the  public  at  a  profit,  goes,  in 
my  view,  b3youd  what  is  desirable  and  beyond  what  is  found 
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^ry  in  other  provinces.     My  r  ^  not  extend  to  the 

establishment  of   a  bureau   of   industrial   information,   or  to  the 
dissemination    from    such    a  centre   of    intelligence    and    advice 

nog  new  Industrie*,  processes   or  appliances,    pn  . 
nothing  is  done  calculated  to  interfere  with  private  enterprise." 

As  Lord  Crewe  pointed  out  in  his  despatch   No 
Revenue,  dated  March  12th,    1912  :  — 

"The  Government  of    Madras  seemed   to   have    placed    too 
•*d  a  CPUS'.-  n  the  orders  given  in  my   predecessor's 

despatch  of  Q9th  July,  1910.  The  policy  which  he  then  banctioned 
was  that  Slate  funds  might  be  expended  upon  familiarising  the 
people  with  such  methods  of  production  as  modern  science  and 
the  practice  of  European  countries  oould  suggest.  Tina  neeJ 
be  interpreted  as  confining  instruction  solely  to  industrial  schools. 
I  am  prepared  to  recognise  that  in  certain  caees  iostructu  • 
industrial  schools  may  be  insufficient  and  may  require  to  be 
supplemented  by  practical  training  in  workshops,  where  the 
application  cf  new  processes  may  be  demonstrated  ;  »ni  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  experimental 
pUm  f->r  the  puprose  of  demonstrating  the  arfvanttpe  of  improved 
machinery  or  new  processes  and  for  ascertaining  the  data  of 
:ion." 


\n  public  opinion  no  doubt  desired  that: 
Government  should  go  farther  than  Lor  ^  Morl»y  had 
sanctioned.  But  even  so,  they  would  have  been  grateful 
if  action  had  been  taken  within  the  "  ample  and  well- 
defined  sphere  of  activity  "  which  h«  had  sanctioned  ;  if 
the  funds  which  it  was  proposed  to  divert  to  State-man- 
aged commercial  enterprises,  bad  been  devoted  to  the 
extension  of  industrial  and  technical  iussruoM 
which  his  Lordship  said,  rhev  were  "  urgently  required  " 
if'S'jate  funds  had  heen  *'  expended  upon  familiarising 
the  people  with  such  improvements  in  the  methods  ct 
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production  as  modern  science  and  tha  practice  of  Euro- 
pean countries  could  suggest."  Their  complaint  was 
that;  that  was  not  done.  ID  is  said  in  paragraph  199  of 
the  Report  that  the  Government  of  India  "  had  neither 
the  organisation  nor  the  equipment  to  give  effect  even 
fco  the  comparatively  limited  policy  sanctioned  by  Lord 
Moriey,"  The  obvious  answer  is  that  the  necessary 
organisation  and  equipment)  should  have  been  created. 

A  Welcome  Change. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  drew  forcible  attention  to 
the  extent  of  India's  dependence  upon  countries  outside 
tha  British  Empire,  particularly  upon  Germany  and 
Austria,  for  the  supply  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  her  people,  and  some  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war",  the  Government  of  India  resolved 
to  examine  the  question  of  the  industrial  policy  which 
the  Government  should  pursue  in  the  altered  state  of 
things  in  India.  In  their  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  dated  the  265h  November  1915,  Lord  Hardmge'a 
Government  put  t.he  case  for  a  change  of  policy  in  very 
clear  and  forceful  language.  They  said  : — 

"  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  tb.at%,  definite  and  self- 
conscious  policy  of  improving  the  industrial  capabilities  of  India 
will  have  to  be  pursued  after  the  war,  unless  she  is  to  become  more 
and  more-  a  dumping  ground  for  the  manufacture?  of  foreign 
nations  who  will  be  competing  the  more  keenly  for  markets,  the 
more  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  political  future  of  the  larger 
nations  depends  on  thsir  economic  position.  The  attitude  of  the 
Indian  public  towards  this  important  question  is  unauimours  and 
cannot  be  left  out  of  account.  Manufactures,  pDtitioiaus  ani  the 
literate  public  have  for  long  been  pressing  their  demands  for  a 
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.it«  and  accepted   policy  of  State  aid  t  iustries  : 

and  the  demand  it  one  which  evokes  the  sympathy  of  all  classes  of 

IDS  whose  position  or  intelligence  leads  them  to  take  any  degree 

merest  in  saoh  matters. "     The  despatch  emphasised  "  .be  need 

for  an  industrial  pel  enable  technical  education  m 

produce    its   best  results,   and   which    will  lighten  the 

pressure  on   purely    literary  courses    and   reduce    the  excessive 

demand  !  r  employment  in  the  services  and  callings  to  which  these 

courses  lead  up." 

Finally  tbe  Government  eaid  : — 

•.: tor  the  war  India  will  consider  herself  entitled  to  demand 
the  utmost  help  which  her  Government  can  afford  to  enable  her  to 
to  take  her  place,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  as  a  manufac- 

n^countr;. 

The  acceptance  of  this  policy  by   the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  and  the  appointment  of   this  Commission 
to  consider  and  report  in  what    ways    thU   help   may  ha 
•Q  was  welcomed  hy  Ir  Clings  of  gratitude 

and  hope,  like  the  dawn  of  d*v  after  a  dark  and  dreary 
night.  But  the  hopo  is  occasionally  clouded  hy  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  Labour  Party  pining  with  the 
Irish  Nationalist^  and  the  Lancashire  vote  mobilised  its 
force  against  the  Government  in  England  against  the 
raising  of  the  import  duty  on  cotton  goocia  in  In  • 
even  while  the  Indian  cotton  eScne  duty  which  India 
has  regarded  as  a  great  and  crying  grievance  all  these 
twenty-one  years,  was  still  allowed  to  continue— 
and  that  so  highly  honoured  a  statesman  as  Mr.  Asquith 
Tgave  hid  support  to  the  Government  policy  only 
on  tbe  understanding  that  this  in  common  with  all 
otht.  -auea  would  bo  reconsidered  at  tbe  end  c; 

war.     Indiana    reinembar,    however,    with  gratitude  tbe 
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firm  attitude  which  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  the  then 
Secretary  of  Snate  (or  India,  adopted  in  the  matter,  and 
the  reply  which  he  gave  to  the  Lancashire  deputation 
that  waited  on  him  with  reference  to  that  simple  fiscal 
measure,  without  which,  as  he  told  fche  deputation,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  India  to  make  the 
contribution  of  £100  millions  to  the  costs  of  the  war. 

The  brief  narrative  which  I  have  given  here  of  the  in- 
dustrial relations  of  India,  with  England,  and  of  the  policy 
which  England  has  pursued  towards  [ndia,  will,  I  hope, 
lead  some  of  those  of  my  English  fellow-subjects  who  are 
unwilling  to  let  the  Government  of  India  protect  and 
promote  Indian  industries  under  a  wrong  apprehension 
that  would  injure  English  interests,  to  recall  to  mind  how. 
much  India  has  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  England 
during  a  century  and  a  half,  and  how  muah  she  has 
suffered  by  reason  of  the  illiberal  policy  which  has 
hitherto  been  pursued  towards  her.  It  will  lead  them,  I 
hope,  to  reflect  that  the  result  of  this  policy  is  that,  after 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  British  Rule,  India,  with 
all  her  vast  natural  resources  and  requirements,  is  the 
poorest  country  in  the  world,  and  that  comparing  her 
pitiable  condition  with  the  prosperous  state  of  ihe  self- 
governing  Dominions  which  have  enjoyed  freedom  to 
develop  their  industries,  they  will  recognise  the  neces- 
sity and  the  justice  of  allowing  India  liberty  to  regain 
national  health  and  prosperity.  Such  a  policy  will  not 
benefit  India  alone.  It  will  benefit  England  also. 
For  if  India  will  grow  rich,  if  the  standard  of  living 
in  India  will  rise,  her  vast  population  will  naturally 
absorb  a  great  deal  more  of  imports  than  ib  does  a& 
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present.     This    view    wan     repeatedly    urged 

' 

of  other  countries   which  have  become  prosperous  du 
rece'ib  limes.     The   United    State  n  illustration. 

-bow  bow  their  imports  have  grown 
with   their    pro-perr.\    :  — 

Imports  in  millions 

of  dollars. 

1860  ...  353 

435 
667 

l-i»0  ...  789 

1900  ...  ...  949 

The  same  tr  hy  the  history  of  the 

commerce  of  Jafcan.     A*  Japan  has  heen  developing  h»»- 
own  manufacturer  and  growing  in  affluence,  she  has  been 
furnishing  a  rapidly  growing  marker,  to  the  merohan 
the  world.     The  following  table  makes  this  C!P 

'.VEBAGE  IMPORTS  OF  JAPAN  is  RECENT  DECADES. 

Values  in  Millions  of  Yen. 


1881-1800 

1891-1 
1900-1909 

27 


'S  o 
3   =  1* 

From  oti 

• 

196 

•Tl 

46*5 

466 

14-8 

22*8 

87'0 

84-3 

65'8 

199-8 

386-0 
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3omnoenting  on  the  growth  and  variety  of  imported 
manufactures  in  the  United  States  noted  above,  Mr.  Ciiva 
Day  pays  in  "  History  of  Commerce  "  (page  568)  : — 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  United  States  will  always  continue 
to  import  manufactured  wares  like  those  named  above,  in  great 
variety  and  amounting  in  the  total  to  considerable  value.  We 
cannot  afford  to  refuse  the  contributions  of  peoples  who  have 
specialized  in  various  lines,  and  by  [reason  of  inherited  taste  and 
skill,  or  with  the  aid  of  exceptional  natural  resources,  can  offer  UB 
what  we  cannot  readily  produce  ourselves." 

This  is  exactly  what  I  would  say  with  regard  to  our 
future,  assuming  that  wa  are  allowed  to  develop  our 
home  industries  to  th-3  fullest  extents  we  can.  But  I  Deed 
not  labour  this  point  further.  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
the  Committee  on  Commercial  and  Industrial  Policy 
after  the  War"  of  which  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  was 
the  Chairman,  has  expressed  the  same  view.  In 
paragraphs  232  and  233  of  their  Final  Report  they  say  : — 

"  Whilst  Europe  as  a  whole  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into 
settled  fields  of  international  competition  where  local  circumstan- 
ces, convenience  of  transport,  and  suitability  of  production  for 
local  needs,  have  become  the  controlling  factors,  there  remain 
vast  markets  still  practically  untouched  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  exporting  nations  of  the  world.  China,  with  its  400 
millions  of  population,  an  old  and  industrious  civilisation,  must 
in  the  near  future  develop  its  already  great  and  growing  demands 
for  products  of  our  trades.  There  are  great  potentialities  in  India 
and  there  is  also  the  demand  of  Siburia  and  the  smaller  Far 
Eastern  countries,  which  are  likely  in  future  to  afford  profitable 
markets. 

"It  is  true  that  in  this  sphere  the  competition  of  Japan  will 
have  to  be  increasingly  reckoned  with,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that 
with  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  of  Eastern  peoples,  there  will 
come  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  quantity  and  improvement  of 
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of  the  goods  demanded.     This  development  cane 
of  advantage  to  British  industry,  and    for   this  reason, 
no  other,  we  desire  t  >  emphasise  the  importance  of  all    measures, 
including  particularly  the  rapid  extension    of    Railways,  likely  to 
promote  the  economic  well-being  of  India.** 

The  hope  of  Indiana    for    the    industrial     develop- 

been  further  strengthened 
knowledge   that,  like    tbeir    noble    predece 
office,  the  pr  lary  of   State 

also  convinced  of   the  necessity  of  a    liberal    policy  being 
adopted    in    r.^p^c-    of    Iii.iUu    in.iui'.s  m«    .itjvolui  :iitmt. 
v  have  read    the  following  passage  in    the  Repon  on 
national  Reforms  ^  satisfaction  :  — 

11  On  all  grounds,  a  forward  policy  in  industrial   development 
xently  called  for,  not  merely  to  give  India  economic  star 
but  in  order  to  satisfy  the   aspirations  of  her   people  who  desire  to 
•ee  her  staud  before  the  world  as  a  well-poised,  up-to-date  cou 
in  oraer  to  provide   au  outlet   for  the  energies  of  her   young  men 
who  are  otherwise   drawn    exclusively  to    Government,  .*• 
few  overstocked    professions ;    in  order    that    money    now    lying 
unproductive  mty  be   applied   to   the  oenpfit    of  the  whole   com- 
munity ;  and  in  order  that  the  too  speculative  and  literary  tenden- 
cies bought  m*y  be    bent  to   mon  ends,  and 
the  people  may  be  oetter  qualified  to  shoulder   the  new  respousibi- 
which    the  new    constitution    will  lay    upon    them.     These 
considerations  led  Lord  Hardinge's  Government  to  recommend  the 
appointment  of  the  Industrial  Commission   which  is  at  present 
sitting. 

"  These  are  political  considerations  peculiar  to  India  itself. 
But  both  on  economic  and  military  grounds  imperial  interests  also 
demand  that  the  natural  resources  of  India  should  henceforth  be 
better  utilised.  We  cannot  measure  the  access  of  strength  w 
an  industrialised  India  will  bring  to  the  power  of  the  Empire  ; 
but  we  are  sure  that  it  will  be  welcome  after  the  war," 
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How  'far  the  hope  so    raised    will  ba  will 

depend  largely  upon  the  decision  of  the  viial  question 
whether  the  power  as  well  as  the  responsibility  of  promot- 
ing the  industrial  development  of  India,  shall  be  placed 
in  the  Government  of  India,  acting  under  the  control  of 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  Legislative 
Council.  This  factor  governs  all  our  recommendations. 

Industries  and  Agriculture. 

In  Chapter    V  of  the  Keport  dealing  with  industries 
and  agriculture  my  colleagues  say  :  — 

"  We  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  our  opinion  of  the  paramount  importance  of  agriculture 
to  this  country,  and  of  the  necessity  of  doing  everything  possible 
to  improve  its  meshods  and  increase  its  output." 

They  go  on  to  say  : — 

"  Such  improvement  will,  we  anticipate,  be  mainly  effected  by 
the  organisations  which  are  in  process  of  development  under  the 
charge  of  the  imperial  and  provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
and  though  the  results  attained  are  not  yet  of  much  economic 
importance,  they  are  steadily  growing  and  will  eventually  demand 
large  manufacturing  establishments  to  produce  the  machinery, 
plants  and  tools  which  the  raiyacs  will  find  advantageous  as 
labour-saving  devices." 

They  point  out  the  possibilities  of  improved  agri- 
culture! methods  and  suggest  that  there  is  much  scope  ' 
for  the  use  of  power-driven  machinery  in  agriculture  for 
lifting  water  from  wells,  channels,  tanks  and  rivers,  for 
irrigation  and  for  other  purposes,  and  for  improving  the 
land]by  draining  low-lying  ground  and  by  deep  plough- 
ing, etc.  They  also  recommend  the  provision  of  hand 
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machinery  of  improved  types,  especially  for  the  reaping, 
fcnreshirjg  and  winnowing  of  crops.  Tney  go  on  to 

say  :— 

"  India  is  not  at  all  yet  accustomed  to  the  free  uae  of 
imcal  appliances,  and  it  should  oe  an  important  fuuctiou  of 
the  Departments  of  Industries  and  Agriculture  to  encourage 

auction  in  every  possible  way.  For  a  long  time  to  come  the 
employment  of  machinery  in  agriculture  in  India  will  larg.  ly 
depoud  upon  the  completeness  and  efficiency  of  the  official 
organisation  which  is  created  to  encourage  us  use  and  to  assist 
those  who  use  . 

In  this  connection  I  would  draw     attention     to  rne 

opinion     of    Mr.     James  MaoKenna,      the    Agricultural 

iser  to  trie  Government  of  India.     At  page  29  of    bia 

valuable  pamphlet  on  "  Agriculture  in  India,"  published 

in  1913,  he  says  :-- 

have  seen  that  the  introduction  of  European  machinery 
h .  -  iiways  figured  prominently  in  the  efforts  of  the  amateur 
agricultural  reformer.  Much  success  has  undoubtedly  been 
obtained  in  the  introduction  of  gram-winnowers,  c^ue  crushing 
machinery,  etc.  But  in  recommending  the  iut-  Juction  of 
reaping  machines  or  heavy  English  pi  nighs,  caution  is  necessary. 
Reai  '.es  may  oe  useful  on  large  estates  where  labour  is 

scarce,  but  the  whole  rural  economy  of  a  tract  where  population  ia 
dense  may  oe  upset  by  their  use.  A  large  amount  ot  cheap  labour 
which  ordinarily  does  the  reaping  ia  thrown  out,  of  employment ; 
the  gleaners  lose  their  recognised  perquisites.  In  the  case  of  heavy 
ploughs,  the  advisability  of  deep  ploughing  has  first  bo  be  proved. 
In  both  cases  the  capacity  of  the  available  cattle  and  the  difficulty 
of  replacing  broken  spare  parts  and  of  carrying  out  repairs  are 
serious  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  machinery.  As 
in  the  otrfj  of  pii.i...i.  iuj  luiu.  .vuioh 

the  cuUiv  .  ..  ms-H   make  and   repair  and  which  his 

can  draw,  seems  the  more  hopeful  line  of  improvement.11 
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I  entirely  endorse  thia  opinion.  The  difficulties 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  MacKenna  apply  with  equal,  if  not 
greater,  force  in  the  case  of  power-driven  machinery  for 
the  purposes  indicated  above.  As  my  colleagues  haver 
observed  "  in  India  agricultural  conditions  are  widely 
different  from  those  in  Europe  and  Germany,"  and  "  as 
yet  very  little  of  mechanically  operated  plant  has  come 
into  use  "  here,  "  chiefly  because  holdrags  are  small  and 
scattered,  and  ryots  possess  libtlp  or  no  capital."  "The 
results  achieved  in  this  direction  in  the  south  of  India" 
are  also  "  not  very  important  perbaps>  if  measured  by 
their  immediate  economic  effect."  While,  therefore,  I 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  use  of  power-driven 
machinery  in  the  development  of  agriculture,  when 
economic  conditions  should  favour  its  introduction,  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  recommendation  that  it  should  be 
an  important  function  of  the  Departments  of  Industriea 
and  Agriculture  to  encourage  their  introduction  in  every- 
possible  way."  I  apprehend  that  with  such  a  recommend- 
ation from  the  Commission,  the  zeal  for  promoting 
mechanical  engineering  interests  and  establishments  may 
push  the  use  of  power-drivenf  machinery  without  due 
appreciation  of  the  economic  interests  of  agriculturists  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country.  For  these 
reasons,  and  because  in  any  case  the  introduction  of 
power-driven  machinery  will  take  a  long  time,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  draw  attention  to  other  means  of  improve- 
ment, particularly  to  agricultural  education. 

The  history  of  agriculture  in  India  during  British 
rule  has  recently  been  told  by  Mr.  MaoKenna  in  hi* 
pamphlet  referred  to  above.  Agriculture  is  by  far  tho 
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greatest  of  the  industries  of  Ionia,  and  Dearly  200  millions 
of  its  immense  population  are. dependent  for  their  liveli- 
hood on  agriculture  or  on  industries  subsidiary  to  it.  The 

ne  Commission  of  1880  made  very  strong  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  depart- 

a    under    a    Director    in  each  province  to  promote 

ultural  enquiry,  agricultural  improvement  and  famine 

.  The  departments  were  constituted,  bub  by  a 
Ran  ,  ublisbed  in  I8S1  the  Government  of  India 

;od  to  postpone  agricultural  improvement    until    the 

scheme    of    agricultural    enquiry    had    been  compiu 

Nothing  was  done  till  1889,  at  the  end    of     which    year 

the    Secretary    of    State    sent    out  D<.  Voelcker  of  the 

;iety  to  enquire    into    and     advise 

tho  improvement  of  Indian  agriculture.  After  tour- 
ing over  India  and  holding  many  conferences,  Dr. 

•kor  recommended  a  systematic  prosecution  of  agri- 
cultural enquiry  and  the  spread  of  general  and  agri- 

ral  education,  and  laid  down  in  considerable- 
detail  t'n  j  lines  on  which  agricultural  improvement  was 
;  .'(cultural  Chemist  and  an  Assistant 

Chemist  were  appointed  in  1892  to  carry  on  research 
and  to  dispose  of  chemical  questions  connected  with  forest 
and  agriculture.  In  1901  an  Inspector-General  of  Agri- 
jre  was  appointed.  Two  other  scientists  were  added 
to  the  staff  in  1903.  Mr.  MacKenna  says  :— 

11  The  object  aimed  at  was  to   inoreaae  the  revenues  of 
by  the  improvement  of  agriculture  ;  but  nothing  was  done  for  that 
improvement,    and   the  expansion   of  the  Land  Records   staff  and 

rnpilation  of  Btatisticfi  almost  entirely  occupied  the  atte 
of  the  Provinoial  Depirtm 
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Ao  Agricultual  Research  Institute  was  established 
at?  Pusa  in  1905  with  the  help  of  a  generous  donation  of 
£30,000  made  feo  the  Viceroy  by  Mr.  Henry  Phipps  of 
Chicago.  In  1905-06  the  Government  of  India  announced 
that  a  sum  of  20  lakhs  (subsequently  raised  to  24  lakhs) 
would  annually  be  available  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture. Agricultural  colleges  were  accordingly  re- 
organised or  started  at  Poona,  Oawnoore,  Sabour, 
Nagpur,  Lyallpur  and  Coimbatore.  These  colleges 
have  been  doing  good  work,  but  vary  little  progress 
has  been  made  with  the  agricultural  education  of  the 
people.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  here  the  improve- 
ment which  has  been  brought  about  in  agriculture  by 
means  of  our  large  irrigation  works,  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  constructed,  the  improvement  of  wheat  and 
cotton  and  in  other  ways.  That  improvement  has  been 
great  and  the  Government  is  entitled  to  full  credit  for  it. 
Bub  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  urgent  need  and 
great  possibilities  of  further  improvement.  Irrigation 
requires  feo  be  much  more  extended.  '  A  more  systematic 
and  extended  programme  of  improvement  requires  to  be 
adopted,  the  most  important  item  in  which  should  be 
agricultural  education. 

Agricultural  Education. 

Writing  in  1915  on  this  subject  Mr.  MacKenna 
said  : — 

"  There  is  probably  no  subject  connected  with  agriculture  on 
\vhioh  so  much  has  been  wriiten  *s  agricultural  education  :  none, 
perhaps  in  which  less  has  been  tSected.  It  is  a  constant  anxiety  to 
agricultural  workers  who  mainly  strive  after  an  ideal  which  seems 
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has  beeu  debated  at  numerous  conferences  and   baa 
been  tbe  test  of  many  writers,  but  there  are  practically  no    r 
to  show  "     "  The  Famine  Commissioners,  so  long  ago  as   1880, 
expressed  the  view  that   no  general    advance    in    the   agricultural 
system  can  be  txptcted  until  the  rural  population  had  been  so 
caUd  as  to  enable  them  to  tak*  a  practical  interest   in   ctjru.ii. 
progress  and  reform.     These  views  v,  .ned  by  tbe   Ac 

Conference  of  1888     .     .     .     Tbe  most  important,    and 
bably,  the  soundest  pr  .position-laid  dowu  by   the   conference    was 
that  it  16.15  most  desirable  to   extend   primary    education    amongst 
the  agricultural  clisses.     But  with  the  eminc;  i*    basic 

principle  other  resolutions  were  passed  which,  \vhile  containing 
much  that  was  excellent*  probably  led  to  tbe  extraordinary 
confusion  of  subsequent  years."  For  aome  time  "  the  dominating 
idea  was  that  it  was  necessary  to  teach  agriculture  somehow  or 
other,  in  rural  ochools.  Fortunately  this  idea  has  now  been 
abandoned.  It  ia  now  agreed  that  agriculture,  as  such,  cannot  be 
taught  in  schools  :  that  rural  education  must  be  general  and 
agricultural  education  technical"  ....  "Tbe  view  now 

i  ia  that,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  teach  agriculture  a  = 
an  attempt  should  be  m  tin  10  impart  to  the  general  scheme  of 
education  a  markedly  agricultural  colour  and  to  encourage  powers 
of  observation  and  the  study  of  nature  with  special  reference  to 
the  surroundings  of  each  school.  With  this  object  text  books 
are  being  re-written  so  as  to  include  lessons  on  familiar 
objects  ;  nature  study  is  being  taught  and  school  gardens 
have  been  started.  There  are,  however,  serious  difficulties 
in  obtaining  suitable  teachers.  But.  as  I  have  already  .-.uu, 
more  will  depend  on  the  nat-uril  -»w -k  ••i--:i;  f  m.>  ;::  11-cenco 
of  pupils  by  the  spread  of  Jised 

training.  And  in  primary  Fch  !  thing  is  to  establish 

general  education  on  a  firm  •  ihat  ihe    pupils  may    develop 

powers  of  observation  and  of  rationing.  If  this  be  done  interest 
in  their  surroundings  will  naturally  follow." 

Mr.  IfaeKaoot  eaya  in  tho  end  : — 

"Any  attempt  to  te*oh  agriculture   in  India,   before  investiga- 
tion has  provided  the  material,  is  a  /undamental  mistake    which 
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has  seriously  retarded  development,  and  this  mistake  has  afiected 
not  only  elementary,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  collegiate 
education." 

Thifl  is  where  we  stood  after  thirty-five  years  of 
inquiry,  discussion  and  brial  ! 

Other  civilised  countries  took  a  much  shorter  period 
to  decide  upon  a  definite  course  of  agricultural  education 
and  have  prospered  on  their  decision.  In  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett'ri  Report  of  the  Recess  Committee  of  1896  an 
account  is  given  of  the  systems  of  State  aid  to  agricultre 
and  industry  which  were  prevalent  hefore  that  year  in 
various  countries  of  Europe.  Though  these  countries, 
as  also  America  and  Japan,  have  made  much  greater 
progress  since  then  both  in  agricultural  education  and 
improvement,  that  report  is  still  of  great  value  to  us 
and  will  amply  repay  perusa'.  I  will  extract  only 
one  passage  from  it  here.  Said  Sir  Horace  Plunketfe 
and  his  colleagues  :  — 

"The  most  positive  action  of  the  State  in  assisting  agriculture 
is  taken  in  connection  with  education.  Everywhere  it  is  accepted 
as  an  axiom  that  technical  knowledge  and  general  enlightenment 
of  the  agricultural  class  are  the  most  valuable  of  all  levers  of 
progress.  The  great  sums  spent  by  the  various  countries  in 
promoting  technical  education  as  applied  to  agriculture,  as  well  as 
to  other  industries,  prove  this.  M.  Marey-Oyens,  the  bead  of  the 
Dutch  Board  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  and  President  of  the 
Agricultural  Council,  says  : — '  Every  guilder  spent  in  the  promo- 
tion of  agricultural  teaching  brings  back  profit  a  hundredfold.' 
'Every  frano  pp^nt  in  agricultural  teaching  brings  a  brilliant 
return,'  says  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  his  message  to 
Parliament  laet  year.  M.  Tisserand  attributes  the  great  progress 
made  by  French  agriculture  since  1870,  in  a  large  measure  "  to 
onr  school?,  our  professors,  our  experiment  stations,  and  the 
illustrious  men  of  science,  whom  the  administration  has  induced 
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• 

vot*   themselves   to  the  study  of   agricultural    r 
Mr.  M    H.  Jenkins,  in  his  report  to  the  Royal    Commissi- 

ncal  Instruction,  says,   '  the  resuha  of  agricultural  education 
in  Denmark   have  been  something  extraordinary.     Danish  i. 
is    now  the    bent  in  the  world  ;  in  13-0  it  was  described  by  the 

h  Vice-Con^ul  at  Copenhagen  as  "execrably  bad";  the  pro 
gress  since   is  directly*  traceable    to    agricultural  education 
(Report,  pages  54-66). 

necessary  to  refer  at  any  length  to  the 
great  progress  of  agricultural  eduoa 

.  tnerioa  or  to  the  enormous  wealth    and   \ 
which  has  resulted  therefrom.     Btr 

the    case  of    T  We   know   that    Japan    has    made 

remarkable  progress  in  agriculture.  She  developed  an 
excellent;  system  of  agricultural  education  many  years 
ago.  In  the  valuable  "  Note  on  Agriculture  in  Japan" 
which  Sir  Frederick  Nicholson  submitted  to  the 
Commission  along  with  his  written  evidence,  he  •". 
l-ie  system  of  agricultural  education  which  he  found  at 
work  in  Japan  in  1907.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  fo 
describe  the  system  here.  My  object  simply  i 
attention  to  the  necessity,  in  the  interests  of  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  and  agriculturists,  of  early 
steps  being  taken  to  devise  a  system  of  both  general  and 
agricultural  education  for  the  masses  of  our  agricultural 
population. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  attention  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  be  invited  to  the  desirability  of 
carrying  out  those  other  recommendations;  of  Dr.  Vccloker 
which  have  not  yet  been  carried  out,  particularly  those 
relating  to  the  "establishment  wherever  possible  of 
and  Fji  ler  R  nerve'."  Our  atten 
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'drawn  bo  the  fact;  thab  th«  high  prises  of  fusl  and  fodder 
are  inflicting  serious  hardship  aud  loss  upon  the  people 
in  general  aud  of  agricuicurists  in  particular.  1  may 
note  that  we  were  informed  that  last  year  about  40,000 
acres  of  irrigated  plantation  wara  established  by  ~he 
Forest  Department  in  the  Punjab,  in  order  to  meet 
provincial  requirements. 

Tha   h'gh   prices  of  foodstuffs  and    the     consequent 
suffering   to  which  the  bulk  of    the   people    are   exposed 
have  made  the  question  of  ^increasing  the  yield  of  our 
food  crops   also  one   of   great   and    pressing   importance, 
la    his    pamphlet;    on    thj      "  Agricultural    Problems    of 
India,"   which  Rai  Gangaraua  Bahadur  submitted  to  the 
Commission,    he    argues     that     "  we    are    producing    in 
a  normal  year,  just   enough   to  meet   our  requirements 
(of  food  consutnpcion)  with  no  surplus   to  maec   the  con- 
tingency of  a  failure  of   the    rains    in    the    ensuing   year. 
We  are  alna  confronted    with  the   fanh  th.at  in    India  the 
yield  per  acn*e  of  crops  i*  very  muoh    lower  than   what  it 
is  in  other  countries.     The  figures  ^iven    by  Rai  Ganga- 
ram  Bahadur  afc  page  12  and  in   Table  VIII  of'his   book 
are  instructive.     The  average  yield  per    acre  of  wheat  in 
Bombay    aad  the    United   Provinces    was    1,250  Ibs. ;  in 
the    United    Kinqdom,  it   was    1,973   Ibs.  ;    in    Belgium, 
^,174    Ibs.;     in  Denmark,    2,526. Ibs.  ;    in     Switzerland, 
1,858  Ibs.     The  average  yield  pur    acre  of   barley    in  the 
United    Provinces  was  1,300  los.  ;    in  the    Unioed  King- 
dom,   2,105  ibs.  ;    in   Belgium,  2,953  lb^. ;  in    Ddomark, 
2,456  Ibs.;  in  Switzerland,  1.940  Ibs.     The  average  yiel< 
per  acre  of  maiza  in  the  North  We-^5  Frontier  wa=i 
.Ibs.  ;  in  Canada,  3,487  Ibs.  ;  in  New  Zealand,  3,191  Ibs. 


Tr 


!*H.     The  avera;  per    acre 

of  rice  In  India  is  only  half  of  wh  Japan.     The 

po=  of  development  that  lie   h 

fore  vas  ,  •    cal!  for    measures  for  improv 

urgent  and  it  j  call    both   of   ludia    and* 

of   the    Empire,    and  I    Btronqly    recommend     that    the 
matter   should   receiv  k    and   adequate   attention 

from  the  Agricultural  Departments  —  both  Imperial    and 
Provincial. 

In  this  connection  I  deaire  also   to   draw   attention 
to  the   it-  '  "ing   greater    financial    faci' 

for  :i  -al  improvement.     So  lot;g  ago  afl  1882,  that 

revered     friend     of   Innia,     Sir    William     Wedderl 
adv  o  Mtablishmenl  of  a  .1   bankd   for 

ose.     The  Indian  National  Congress  pressed  the 
suggestion   unon   the  attention  of   Government.     U 
hag  n^t  yet  been  carried  out.     I  would  draw  attention  to 
the     veiy    valuable   paper  on     "The   Rec  en  cf 

Kura!  C 

before  the  first  Industrial  Conference  at  Poona  in  1891.  — 

dUcaoVd   Essays,  pages  41-64).     It  is  a  p-owerfui   plea 

for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  banks.     I  might  add 

;o9  mentioned  by    Mr.  Banade, 

Japan    has    provided  iitieu    as   are  here   recom- 

mended   for  the    improvement   of  its    agriculture.     The 
Japan  Year  Book  for  1917  says  :  — 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  agricultural  credit.     They  are  long 
:  =bcrt  credit,  the  former  for  the  purchase  of  farm  land 
and    for   the   development  of   farm     land   and   other   permanent 
improvements  for  which  a  loan  for  a  term  of  50  years  or  It 
allowed.     The  short  one  that  is  tu  be  u.- 

for  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  farm  implements,  cr  feed  for  cattle. 
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Our  banks  usually  give  credit  for  a  term  of  five  years  or  less. 
There  are  also  credit  associations  for  supplementing  these 
agricultural  banks." 

Technical   Education. 

The  modern  system  of /technical  education  may  be 
said  to  dafce  from  tha  famous  Universal  Exhibition  he1( 
in  London  in  the  year  1851.  Speaking  general!] 
Englishmen  did  nob  believe  in  the  value  of  technici 
education,  and  much  effort  has  been  necessary  in  Englam 
itself  to  make  them  do  so.  One  of  the  earliest 
these  efforts  was  made  by  Mr.  J,  Scott  Russell,  wh< 
published  a  valuable  book  in  1869,  named  "  Systematic 
Technical  Education  for  the  English  People."  In  this 
book,  after  showing  that  education  should  be  botl 
general  and  special,  he  said  : — 

"The  highest  value  in  the  world's   markets    will  be    obtainet 
by  that  nation  which  has    bean    at   most   pains    to    cultivate    t] 
intelligence  of  its  people  generally,    and   afterwards  to    give    each 
tbe  highest  education  and   training    in   this   special   calling,     Ii 
other  words,  the  value  of  the  nation's    work  will  vary  with  th< 
excellence  of  the   national   system   of  technical   education.     All 
have  said    above  seems  axiomatic.     To  me  it  is  so,    but    I  trust 
tbe  reader  will    not  be  offended    if  I  am  obliged  to   treat  it  quit 
otherwise.     The  English    people    do    not  believe    in    the   value  of 
technical  education.     Still  less  do  they   believe  in   the  value    of 
national  system  of  education,  arid  still  less   in   the  duty    of 
Government,  the  legislature,  and  the  educated  part  of  a  community, 
to   undertake   the   education  of  a  whole  people.     I  am  therefore 
compelled  to  prove  as  mere  matters  of  facts  that  which  the    accom- 
plished scholar,  or  observant  traveller,  takes  as  an  axiom  on  whicl 
argument  is  wasted.     It  is  the  object   of   this  chapter  to  prove  that 
technical  eduoation  has  brought  good  of  a  national  and  commerce 
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•kind  bo  those  who  posce«s  it  ;  thai  the  want  of  it  is  attended 

inry  loss,  and  that  there  is  eoaial  dang  mity 

-r  continued  neglect 

"  Of  late  years  a  series  of  great  public  events  have  been  taking 

,    which   have   been  of   great   n*u  m   serving   to 

awaken   the   British   people  —  For   half   a  century   they  had  been 

t;e  fruits  of  the  inventions  of  a  few  men  of  genius  who 

had   created   the   whole  system   of    modern   manufacturing,   and 

Providence  had  also  endowed  them  with  the  accumulated  wealth 

•  p  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  the 

shape  of  coal  and  iron,  ready  to  be  used  or  wasted  and  worked  out 

in  this  manufacturing  century.     The  genius  of  a   few  men  having 

set    •  L  >  do  the     manufacturing     work    of    mind 

and  man,  the  citizens  of  England  had  begun  to  think  that  it  was, 

they    who   were  superior  in   intelligence  and  civilization  to   the 

uu-oortlt-d,    uu-iroued,   un-engineered  nations  around  them.     For 

.  century  nothing"  occurred  to  awaken  thoin  from  this  dream, 

and  for  that  half  century  the  works   of    English  engineers  and 

n  and  coal  bore  the  highest  reputation,  and  earned  the 

1  :st  prices  in  the  world. 

Eighteen  years  ago  there  began  a  series  of  competitive  trials 

of    intelligence   and  skill    between    the   citizens    of    the    different 

•d  nations  of  the  world.     The  scene  of  the  first  trial  was  in 

London  in  1851.     It  was  the   famous  Universal  Exhibition  of  the 

Industries  and  Products  of  all  nations.     In  that  great  school  the 

:eir  first  lesson    in    technical 

.ton.     They   were  able  to  see  in  how  many  things  England 

retained  her  hereditary  excellence  and  England  was  able  to  see  in 

many    branches  of  taste  and    skill    other   nations   possessed 

::i    which    she    was    wanting."  —  Systematic    Technical 

Education  for  the  English   People,    by   J.    Scott   Russell,  London, 

Kvans  &  Co.,  11  Bouverie  Street,  1869,  pages  79-81. 


Mr.    KuHsell   weob  on   to   say   that  up   to  1851  and 
for   macy  years   a:  .;iaud   held    supremacy   in   the 

great    objects   of    manufacturing  and  constructive  skill. 
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But  she  lagged  behind  other  nations  in  some  other  arts, 
instance  : — 

"  The  Exhibition  of  1851  had  disgusted  the  whole  nation  with 
its  blue  earthenware  plates,  cup;-;  and  saucers,  borrowed  from  the 
2.000  years'  tradition  of  China,  and  with  its  huge  lumps  of  glass, 
called  decanters  and  glasses, .  cut  or  moulded  into  hideous  dis- 
tortions of  form  .  .  .  All  Eiml'ind  was  struck  by  the  amazing 
superiority  of  some  continental  nations  in  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
design,  which  puffi^pd  to  convert  tho  rnde  and  nearly  worthless 
material  of  clay  and  flint  into  valuable  and  invaluable  works-of 
art,  in  earthenware  and  ^lass.  She  occupied  the  four  years' 
interval  between  the  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1855  in  collecting 
and  diffusing  through  the  manufacturing  countries  the  best 
jnodels  of  the  best  masters,  in  establishing  for  the  potteries  and 
glass  works  schools  of  des'gn,  and  in  training  teachers  for  art 
workmen.  These  young  institutions  already  bore  fruit  in  1855, 
and  (when  the  second  Exhibition  to^k  place  in  Paris  in  1855) 
England  was  no  longer  outstripped  in  poutery  and  glass." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Exhibition  of  1851  made 
the  French  and  German  nations  fully  realise  their 
inferiority  to  England  in  the  manufactures  of  iron  find 
steel,  the  great  instruments  of  skill,  industry,  mechanical 
power,  and  transport.  When  the  Exhibition  of  1855 
fcook  place,  it  was  found  that  they  had  already  recorded 
much  advance  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  steel  and 
other  metal.  "  They  had  already  established  schools  in 
every  metropolis,  large  town,  or  centre  of  industry  for 
educating  professional  men  and  masters,  for  training 
foremen  and  skilled  workmen^  and  for  educating  appren- 
tices" 

The  fourth  Exhibition  took  place  in  Paris  in  1867. 
It  gave  the  nations,  and  especially  England,  a  final 
lesson. 
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"By  that  Exhibition,"  Rays  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  "we  were 
rudely  awakened  and  thoroughly  alarmed.  We  then  learnt,  not 
that  we  were  equalled,  but  thai  we  were  beaten— not  011  some 
:t  by  some  nation  or  other  on  nearly  all  those  points  on 
which  we  had  prided  ourselves.  .  .  .  England  was  oonvinced 
that  she  had  been  asleep,  and  that  a  whole  generation  of  wakeful, 
skilled  workmen  had  been  trained  in  other  countries  during 
the  interval  between  1851  and  1867."— (Ibid,  page  86). 

The  jurorB  who  had  been  appointed  at;  fche  Paris 
Exhibition  and  the  Government  reporters  made  their 
report.  On  this  report  the  Government  sent  abroad  a 
Commissioner  to  ascertain  whether  the  alleged  defects  of 
the  English  system  of  education,  and  the  inferiority  of 
the  English  to  some  father  people  in  some  sort  of  techni- 
cal skill,  were  real  or  imaginary.  Mr.  Samuelson,  M.P., 
travelled  in  France,  Belgium  and  Germany,  examining 
as  he  went  the  most  famous  establishments  on  the 
Continent  which  stood  in  direct  rivalry  to  England. 
"  He  found,"  said  Mr.  Russell,  "  everywhere  in  these 
establishments  men  of  all  ranks  better  educated  than  our 
own  ;  working  men  lees  illiterate — foremen  and  managers 
well-educated,  and  masters  accomplished,  well-informed, 
technical  men."  He  summed  up  the  result  of  his  exami- 
nation as  follows  : — 

"  I   do   not   think  it   possible  to  estimate  precisely  what  has 
been  kl  .ce   of  continental  education  on  continental  manu- 

factures .  .  .  That  the  rapid  progress  of  many  trades  abroad 
has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  superior  technical  knowledge 
of  the  directors  of  works  everywhere,  and  by  the  comparatively 
advanced  elementary  instruction  of  the  workers  in  some  depart- 
ments of  industry,  can  admit  of  but  little  doubt  .  .  .  M 
while  we  know  that  our  manufacturing  artisans  are  imperfectly 
taught,  our  agricultural  labourers  illiterate  ;  neither  one  nor  the 
other  can  put  forth  with  effect  the  splendid  qualities  with  which 
Providence  has  endowed  our  people.  Our  foremen,  chosen  from 
the  lower  industrial  ranks,  have  no  sufficient  opportunities  of 
correcting  tho  deficiencies  of  their  early  education  ;  our  managers 
are  too  apt,  in  every  case  of  novelty,  to  proceed  by  trial  and  error, 
28 
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without  scientific  principles  to  guide  them  ;  and  the  sons  of  our 
great  manufacturers  too  often  either  despise  the  pursuits  of  their 
fathers,  as  mere  handicrafts  unworthy  of  men  of  wealth  and 
education,  or  elie,  overlooking  the  beautiful  examples  which 
they  afford  of  the  application  of  natural  laws  to  the  wants  of  men, 
follow  them  solely  as  a  means  of  heaping  up  more  wealth,  or  ac 
the  best  for  want  of  other  occupation  :  to  the  evils  of  such  a 
condition  not  only  our  statesmen,  but  also  our  people,  are  rapidly 
awakening  and  the  disease  being  once  acknowledged,  I  believe 
the  remedy  will  soon  be  applied." 

The  following  statement  of  one  of  the  jurors  consult- 
ed by  the  Commissioner  expressed  the  general  sense  of 
those  who  had  been  examined.  Said  Mr.  Mundella : — 

"I  am  of  opinion  that  English  workman  is  gradually  losing 
the  race,  through  the  superior  intelligence  which  foreign  Govern- 
ments are  carefully  developing  in  their  artisans. ..The  education  of 
Germany  is  the  result  of  a  national  organisation,  which  com- 
pels every  peasant  to  send  his  children  to  school,  and  afterwards 
affords  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  such  technical  knowledge  as 
may  be  useful  in  the  department  of  industry  to  which  they  were 
destined. ..If  we  are  to  maintain  our  position  in  industrial  com- 
petition, we  must  oppose  to  this  national  organisation  one 
equally  effective  and  complete ;  if  we  continue  the  fight  with 
our  present  voluntary  svatem,  we  shall  be  defeated,  genera- 
tions  hence  we  shall  be  struggling  with  ignorance,  squalor, 
pauperism  and  crime  :  but  with  a  system  of  national  education 
made  compulsory,  and  supplemented  with  art  and  industrial  educa- 
tion. I  believe  within  twenty  years  England  would  possess  the  most 
intelligent  and  inventive  artisans  in  the  world.'1—  (Pages  97-98.) 

(The  italics  throughout  are  mine,) 
The  people  and  Parliament  of  England  recognised 
the  soundness  of  this  opinion.  The  Elementary  Eduoa- 
cabion  Act  was  passed  in  1870,  an  expenditure  of  many 
millions  a  year  was  agreed  upon,  and  elementary  educa- 
tion made  compulsory.  The  provision  for  supplementing 
this  education  with  industrial  and  technical  education 
was  slower  to  come,  but  come  it  did.  England  has  made 
a  great  deal  of  provision  since  then  for  imparting  technical 
and  scientific  education  in  her  schools,  colleges  and 
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universities.  The  number  of  these  latter  has  been  raised 
from  1SGO  from  nino  to  eighteen.  It  is  this  which  has 
entbled  England  to  maintain  her  hi^h  position  and  to 
keep  up  her  industrial  eminence.  It  in  this  which  has 
enabled  her  to  fight  the  splendid  fight  she  has  fought  in 
this  war.  For,  though  every  lover  of  liberty  must 

ice  at  the  invaluable  help  which  the  United  States  of 
of  America  are  now  giving  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  it  is 
but  bare  justice  to  say  that,  unprepared  thcuqh  England 
was  before  the  war,  it  is  British  brains  and  British 
technical  skill  united  no  doubt  with  French  brains  and 
French  technical  skill,  and  supported  by  British  and 
French  hearts  of  steel,  that  have  enabled  Britain  and 
France  to  baffle  Germany,  and  made  it  possible  for  the 
the  Allies  to  achieve  a  final  victory.  And  yet  an  the 
reports  of  the  various  departmental  committees  of '  the 
Committee  on  Commercial  and  Industrial  Policy  after  the 
War"  show,  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  England  is 
loudly  calling  for  "  widespread  and  far-reaching  changes 
in  raapecB  of  primary  and  secondary  education  and 
apprenticeship,"  and  for  '  better  technical  and  art  educa- 
tion,' for  her  people  in  order  that  her  industrial  position 
after  the  war  may  be  quite  secure. 

I  have  referred  at  length  to  the  history  of  the 
progress  of  education,  both  general  and  technical,  in 
England,  as  it  has  a  great  lesson  and  an  inspiration  for 
us.  Our  education  to-day  is  in  many  respects  nearly 
in  as  bad  a  condition  as  was  England's  in  1869  ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  course  which  was  then  suggested  by  Mr. 
Mundella  and  Mr.  Samuelson  in  the  passages  I  have 
quoted  above,  is  the  exact  course  which  should  be 
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adopted  here.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  India  thafe 
when  our  Engli8h  fellow-subjects,  who  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  India,  were  convinced  of  the  need  of  uni- 
versal elementary  education  in  England,  they  did  nofe 
introduce  ifc  at  the  same  time  in  India  also.  If  this  had 
been  done,  India  would  not  have  stood  so  far  behind 
other  nations  as  she  does  to-day.  However  the  neglect 
of  the  past  should  be  made  up  as  much  as  possible,  by  the 
adoption  of  prompt  and  effective  measures  now,  The  need 
for  such  measures  has  become  greater  by  the  great 
changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the  interval.  The 
commercial  war  which  has  long  been  going  on  will 
become  much  keener  after  the  war.  India  will  be  much 
more  exposed  to  the  competition  of  nations  which  have 
built  up  their  industries  upon  a  widespread  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  technical  education,  In  this- 
category  come  not  only  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
America,  but  also  Japan.  As  the  Government  of  India 
deputed  a  special  officer  to  Japan  to  obtain  information- 
for  ua,  so  that  "  we  may  know  exactly  what  her  Govern- 
ment has  done  to  aid  her  people  in  the  notable  advance 
which  they  have  made,"  I  invite  particular  attention  to 
the  progress  of  education  in  that  country. 

It  is  clearly  established  fchab  the  development  of 
Japanese  industries  has  been  built  upon  "  a  system  of 
technical  education  which  included  everything  required 
to  enable  her  to  occupy  her  proper  place  among  the 
manufacturing  nations  of  the  world."  If  the  industries 
of  India  are  to  develop,  and  Indians  to  have  a  fair  chance 
in  the  competition  to  which  they  are  exposed,  it  is 
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-essential  that  a  system  of  education  at  least  as  good  as 
that  of  Japan  should  be  introduced  in  India.  I  am  at 
one  with  my  colleagues  in  urging  the  fundamental 
necessity  of  providing  primary  education  for  the  artisan 
and  labouring  population.  No  system  of  industrial  and 
technical  education  can  be  reared  except  upon  that  basis. 
But  the  artisan  and  labouring  population  do  not  stand 
apart  from  the  rest  of  tbe  community  ;  and  therefore  if 
this  5i?ie  qua  non  of  industrial  efficiency  and  economic 
progress  is  to  bo  established,  it  is  necessary  that  primary 
education  should  be  made  universal.  I  agree  also  in 
urging  that  drawing  and  manual  training  should  be 
introduced  into  primary  schools  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
my  opinion  until  primary  education  is  made  universal,  if 
not  compulsory,  and  until  drawing  made  a  compulsory 
subject  in  all  primary  schools,  the  foundation  of  a  satis- 
factory system  of  industrial  and  technical  education  will 
be  wanting.  Of  course  this  will  require  time.  But  I 
thiuk  that  that  is  exactly  why  an  earnest  endeavour 
should  be  made  in  this  direction  without  any  further 
avoidable  delay. 

Sir  Frederick  Nicholson  says  in  his  Note  on  Japan  :•- 

"  The  leap  at  education  which  the  whole  nation  has  made 
under  the  compulsory  system  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
primary  school  system  was  only  formulated  in  1872,  oy  1S73  the 
number  at  these  schools  had  already  reached  28  per  cent.,  by  1633, 
51,  by  1893,  69,  and  in  1904,  93  per  cent,  of  children  of  a  school. 
•guiug  age." 

This  furnishes  us  with  an  estimate  of  the  time  that 
will  be  needed  and  also  an  exhortation  to  move  forward. 
It  is  upon  tnid  basis  that  industrial  and  technical  educa- 
tion now  rests  in  Japan,  But  the  two  kinds  of  instruc- 
tion have  grown  together  there,  and  so  I  think  they 
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should  largely  grow  together  here  also.  Towards  this- 
end,  I  should  conned  the  measures  of  industrial  and 
technical  education  which  my  colleagues  have  proposed, 
a  little  further  wibh  the  system  which  already  exists  in 
the  country.  I  would  utilise  the  existing  schools  as 
far  as  possible  not  only  for  imparting  a  progressive 
course  of  drawing,  but  also  for  offering  an  optional 
course  in  elementary  physics  and  chemistry,  and 
carpentry  and  smithy.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Directors  of  Public  Instruction  of  each  province  may 
be  asked,  in  consultation  with  the  Directors  of  Indus- 
tries, to  recommend  changes  in  the  curricula  of  the 
schools,  primary,  secondary  and  high,  with  a  view 
to  make  them  practical,  so  that  they  may  form  a  part  of 
the  system  of  technical  education. 

I  cannot  close  this  portion  of  my  note  better  than 
by  adopting,  with  necessary  modifications,  the  conclud- 
ing remarks  of  Mr.  Samuelsou  on  the  subject  of  technical 
education  : — 

"la  conclusion  I  have  to  state  my  deep  conviction  that  the 
people  of  India  expect  and  demand  of  their  Government  the 
design,  organisation,  and  execution  of  systematic  technical 
education,  aod  there  is  urgent  need  for  it  to  bestir  itself,  for  other 
nations  have  already  sixty  years'  start  of  us,  ard  have  produced 
several  generations  of  educated  workmen.  Even-  if  we  begin 
to-morrow  the  technical  education  of  all  the  youths  of  twelve 
years  of  age  who  have  received  sound  elementary  education,  it  will 
take  seven  years  before  these  young  men  can  commence  the 
practical  business  of  life,  and  then  they  will  form  but  an  insignifi- 
cant minority  in  an  uneducated  mass.  It  will  take  fifteen  years 
before  chose  children  who  have  not  yet  begun  to  receive  an 
elementary  education  shall  have  passed  from  the  age  of  7  to  21  and 
represent  a  completely  trained  generation  ;  and  even  then  they 
will  find  less  than  half  of  their  comrades  educated,  In  the  race  of 
nations,  therefore,  wo  shall  find  it  hard  to  overtake  the  sixty  years 
we  have  lost.  To-morrow,  then,  let  us  undertake  with  all  energy 
our  neglected  task ;  the  urgency  is  twofold, — &  small  proportion  of 
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our  youth    has   received  elrm^ntiry.    hir  ical  education  : 

hat  portion  let  UB  at  once    organise  technical    schools  in  every 
snail  town,  technical  colleges  in  every  large  town,  and  a  tecl. 
university  in  the  metropolis.     The  rest  of  the  rising  generation  has 
received  no  education  at  all,  and  for  them  let  ua  at  once  organise 
elemeatary  education,  even  if  compulsory." 

The  Training  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

I  fully  agree  with  my  colleagues  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a  full  measure  of  practical  workshop  training  for 

\r.?,  foremen  and  mechanical  engineers.  Bu1;  C 
have  doubts  whether  the  system  they  propose  would 
give  sufficient  general  liberal  education  to  even  would-ba 
mechanical  engineers.  I  also  apprehend  thab  the  schools 
attached  to  railway  workshops  will  not  admit  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Indians  obtaining  training  in  them.  My 
colleagues  also  say  that  as  the  development  of  the  country 
proceeds  the  number  of  students  will  increase.  I  join 
with  them,  therefore,  in  recommending  that  the  existing 
engineering  colleges  should  make  provision  for  the  higher 
technical  instruction  of  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineers.  I  would  only  add  that  substantial  grants 
should  be  given  to  these  colleges  for  this  development! 
and  the  standard  of  education  demanded  of  the  mecha- 
nical engineers  whom  they  are  to  educate  should  not  be, 
inferior  to  that  of  a  B.  So.  in  Engineering  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  This  would  be  best  secured  by  attaching 
these  colleges  to  Universities,  where  this  is  not  already 
(he  case. 

There  are  at  present  only  two  teaching  Universities 
in  India.  I  hope  that  the  Calcutta  University  will  soon 
develop  further  teaching  functions.  In  my  opinion  every 
teaching  University  should  be  encouraged  to  provide 
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instruction  and  training  in  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering  undor  its  own  arrangements,  The  needed 
measure  of  workshop  practice  can  be  provided  by 
arrangements  with  railway  and  other  workshops  existing 
in  or  near  the  cities  or  towns  where  they  exist ;  and  where 
this  may  not  be  feasible,  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
establish  sufficiently  large  workshops  to  be  run  on  com- 
mercial lines  as  a  part  of  their  engineering  departments. 
Under  such  an  arrangement  the  students  will  be  able  to 
spend  their  mornings  in  the  workshops  and  their  after- 
noons at  the  classes  at  the  University,  they  will  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  culture,  and  will  cultivate  higher  aims  and 
ideals  than  they  are  likely  to,  in  schools  attached  to  rail- 
way workshops.  As  our  mechanical  engineers  are  to  play 
a  great  part  in  the  future  developments  of  the  country,  ib 
seems  to  me  highly  desirable  that  they  should  combine 
culture  and  character  with  expert  knowledge  and 
technical  skill.  And  nothing  is  better  calculated  to 
ensure  this  than  that  they  should  be  brought  up  under 
the  elevating  influences  of  a  University  and  should  bear 
its  hall-mark. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  provision  for  the  train- 
ing of  electrical  engineers  should  be  made  simultaneously 
with  that  for  mechanical  engineers,  and  should  not  be 
postponed  to  an  indefinite  future  date.  I  think  it  will 
not  be  long  before  electrical  manufacoures  will  be  started 
in  India.  The  need  for  these  ia  fully  pointed  out  in  the 
chapter  on  the  industrial  deficiencies  of  India.  The  use 
of  electrical  mechinery  is  steadily  growing,  and  will  grow 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  in  the  future ;  and,  if  even  for 
present  requirements,  we  leave  it  to  the  managers  of 
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electrical  undertakings  to  train  their  own    men,  we  shall 
be  driving  an  increasing  number  of   Indian  youths  to  go 
abroad  to  be  trained  as  electrical  engineers. 
Higher  Technological  Training 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  that  it  ie  urgently 
necessary  to  prepare  for  a  higher  technological  training 
which  will  provide  the  means  whereby  the  science 
students  of  the  colleges  affiliated  to  the  Universities  may 
learn  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  industrial  uses,  and 
that  the  simplest  way  of  meeting  this  demand  will  be  fco 
expand  the  engineering  colleges  by  the  creation  of  new 
departments  for  the  higher  technical  instruction  of  mecha- 
nical and  electrical  engineers.  Bat,  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  best  to  add  departments  of  general  technological 
chemistry  to  theae  engineering  colleges  where  they  are 
not  parts  of  a  teaching  University.  Wnara  thay  are  not,  I 
think  that  they  should  be  developed  into  full  colleges  of 
engineering,  by  provision  being  made  for  teaching  other 
branches  of  engineering  in  them,  such  as  railway 
engineering,  and  sanitary  engineering,  for  which  no  satis- 
factory provision  exists  here  at  present. 

As  regards  the  teaching  of  general  technological 
chemid'-ry,  I  would  recommend  thac  this  should  ba  deve- 
loped at  the  teaching  Uaiveraitiba  and  at  first-rate 
colleges  affiliated  to  Universities.  Every  one  of  these 
has  a  more  or  leas  well  equipped  U:  . ,  and  by 

special  grants,  such  AS  are  given  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  Universities  and  University  Colleges  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  they  should  be  helped  to  strengthen  their  staffa 
and  to  improvo  their  laboratories  for  this  purpose.  We 
should  thus  give  a  practical  value  to  the  torching  of 
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chemistry  which  is  going  on  at  present  in  our  colleges. 
In  view  of  the  industrial  expansion  which  we  expect,  the- 
demand  for  students  trained  in  general  technological 
chemistry  is  likely  to  be  very  great.  If  provision  is 
made  for  teaching  it  at  the  Universities  or  University 
Colleges,  a  much  larger  number  of  students  is  likely 
to  be  attracted  to  it  than  if  ifc  is  made  at  the  engineering 
colleges.  A  sufficient  number  of  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships should  be  provided  at  every  one  of  these  institu- 
tions to  attract  and  encourage  bright  students  to  devot 
themselves  to  the  subject. 

Imperial  Engineering  Colleges  or  an  Imperial 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

My  colleagues  think  that  it  will  be  necessary 
ultimately,  if  not  in  the  immediate  future,  to  provid< 
India  with  educational  institutions  of  a  more  advanced 
character.  They  think  that,  for  some  time  to  come,  the 
demand  for  this  higher  training  can  best  be  met  by  the 
provision  of  scholarships  to  enable  students  to  proceed 
abroad  ;  but  that  as  soon  as  our  foregoing  recommend- 
ations have  had  time  to  develop  their  full  effect,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  proceed  further  and  establish  at  least  two 
imperial  colleges  of  the  very  highest  grade,  one  of  which 
should  cover  every  branch  of  engineering,  while  the  other 
should  he  devoted  mainly  to  metallurgy  and  mineral 
technology,  the  developments  of  which  are  certain  to  be 
on  a  very  extensive  scale.  They  say  that  this  ideal 
should  always  be  kept  in  sight  as  the  goal. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues    that   in  the   immediate 
future  the  demand  for  the  higher  training  here  contem- 
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plated  can  only  he  met  by  the  provision  of  scholarships 
to  enable  students  to  proceed  abroad.  I  go  fur! 

it.    even     when     we    have  established     our 
propose .1  colleges,     we    shall    have    to     send 

our  beat  scholars  abroad  to  improve  and  perfect  their 
knowledge.  Yv'itii  all  the  provision  for  higher  edu- 
cation which  Japan  has  made  in  her  own  country,  she 
has  continued  to  send  a  large  number  of  her  students 
abroad.  The  Japanese  Year  Book  for  19 1 7  shows  that 
there  were  2,213  ryugakusei  or  foreign-going  students, 
staying  abroad  in  191u  —  the  bulk  of  them  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  The  number  of  students  of  both  sexes 
which  Japan  has  sent  to  Europe  and  America  since  the 
opening  of  the  country  to  foreign  intercourse  must  reach 
enormous  figures,  says  the  same  Year  Book,  especially 
when  students  who  have  gone  abroad  at  their  own 
expense  are  included.  The  demand  for  expert  knowledge 
and  technical  skill  will  be  so  great  in  India,  if  we  are  to 
achieve  in  any  measure  the  progress  we  desire,  that  it  is 
desirable  that  the  provision  for  scholarships  should  be 
greatly  increased,  and  students  should  be  largely  selected 
as  id  done  in  Japan,  from  among  those  who  have  done 
teaching  work  for  some  years  after  completing  their 
academic  course. 

Bui  after  all  that  mny  he  done  in  this  direction,  the 
large  needs  of  the  education  of  the  youth  01  a  country 
which  is  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe  minus  Russia 
cannot  be  met;  in  this  manner.  Those  needs,  and  the 
vast  poseibiiiiiea  of  development  which  lie  before  us 
demand  that  at  least  one  first  class  Imperial  Technologi- 
cal or  Polytechnic  Institute  should  be  established  in 
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India  without  any  further  delay.     Indian  public  opinion 
has  long  and  earnestly  pleaded  for  the  establishment    of 
such  an  institute  in  the  country,  as  witness    the    resolu- 
tions of  the  Indian  National    Congress    and    the    Indian 
Industrial  Conference,    and   of  various   Provincial   Con- 
gresses and  Conferences.     Here  again  Japan  furnishes  ut 
au  example.     Japan  recognised   the  need  and  value   of 
similar   institution    when    she    started    on    her    presenl 
career, 

"When  Iwakura's  embassy  was  in  London  in  1872,  th< 
attention  of  Mr.  (now  Marquis)  Ito  was  drawn  to  the  advisaoilit] 
of  starting  an  engineering  college  in  Tokyo  to  train  men  for  the 
railways,  telegraphs  aud  industries  which  were  to  be  started  ii 
Japan,  and  he  procured,  through  a  Glasgow  Professor,  the  services 
of  Mr.  Henry  Dyer  to  organise  this  college,  eventually  merged  in 
the  University  of  Tokyo,"  (The  Educational  System  of  Javan  by 
\V.  H.  Sharp,  1906,  page  206.) 

Since  then  Marquis  Ito  has  repeatedly  spoken  of  the 
establishment  of  this  college  as  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  development  of  Japan,  since 
from  it  have  come  the  majority  of  engineers  who  are 
now  working  the  resources  and  industries  of  that  country. 
(Japan  by  the  Japanese,  page  65.).  Mr.  Dyer  was 
assisted  by  a  number  of  foreigners  to  whom  Japanese 
were  added  as  soon  as  possible.  Toe  course  then 
extended  over  six  years,  the  last  two  years  being  spent 
wholly  on  practice,  The  college  being  under  the  Public 
Works  Department,  the  students  had  the  run  of  all  the 
engineering  establishments  and  works  under  its  control 
and  graduates  who  were  sent  abroad  for  further  work 
invariably  distinguished  themselves. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  with  the  distressful  record,  to 
-which  our  Report  bears  witness,  of  all  the  loss  and 
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fluff  :h   India  has  undergone  owing  to  the   want 

of  sufficient  and  satisfactory  provision  for  technical 
and  technological  instruction  in  this  country,  the 
Government  will  be  pleased  not  to  delay  any  further  the 
institution  of  an  Imperial  Polytechnic  Institute  in  India 
ThM  ig  absolutely  demanded  in  the  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  large  recommendations  which  we  make 
for  industrial  development. 

colleagues  have  recommended  that  there  should 
be  at  least  two  imperial  colleges  established,  one  to  cover 
every  branch  of  engineering,  and  the  other  to  be  devoted 
mainly  to  metallurgy  and  mineral  technology.  I  think 
both  these  departments  should  be  combined  in  one 
polytechnic  institute,  and  that  all  important  branches  of 
chemistry  should  be  provided  for  in  the  third  department. 
My  colleagues  have  not  recommended  an  imperial  college 
of  chemistry,  evidently  because  they  have  recommended 
the  institution  of  a  separate  service  for  ohemUtry.  Even 
assuming  that  a  separate  service  is  to  be  constituted  for 
chen  I  cannot  be  accommodated  better  for  iU 

headquarters  than  as    department  of  the  Central  Imperial 
polytechnic  Institute  of  India. 

Under  tbe  heading  of  Miscellaneous  Educational 
Proposals  my  colleagues  refer  to  tbe  question  of  providing 
for  training  in  navigation  and  marine  engineering.  I 
hope  this  will  be  done  at  an  early  date.  I  do  not  share 
tbe  doubts  of  my  colleagues  that  the  industry  of  ship- 
building is  not  likely  to  be  materialised  for  some  time  in 
India.  I  hope  that,  considering  the  huge  volume  of 
import  and  export  trade  of  India  and  considering  also 
tbe  indigenous  resources  for  shipbuilding,  with  those 
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that  exist  in  tho  country  at  present  and  thoso  that  are 
likely  to  be  developed  in  the  near  future,  ship-building 
should  be  specially  encouraged  by  the  Government,  even 
if  it  should  be  necessary  for  some  time  to  imports 
plates  and  sections  from  abroad.  And  for  this  reason  I 
think  that  a  school  should  be  started  in  India  at  an 
early  date  to  train  people  in  navigation  and  marine 
engineering, 

Commercial  Education. 

Among  other  proposals  my  colleagues  have  d 
attention  to  the  importance  of  commercial  education. 
While  appreciating  the  good  work  of  the  Sydenham 
College  of  Commerce,  they  say  : — 

"  There  is  a  strongly  expressed  desire  for  similar  colleges  in 
other  parts  of  India,  and  we  think  that  the  other  Icdiati  Univer- 
sities might  well  consider  the  possibility  of  satisfying  this  demand. 
Industry  and  commerce  are  bound  to  go  on  expanding  with 
rapidity,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  pay  a  higher  pnco  for  more 
efficient  employees." 

I  entirely  agree  with  this  opinion.  Bub  I  think 
that  in  view  of  the  great  and  growing  importance  of 
commercial  education,  the  Governmant  should  invite 
the  Universities  to  establish  Commercial  Colleges  and 
should  help  them  to  do  so  by  substantial  grants.  I 
would  reproduce  hare  whab  I  wrote  in  1911  on  this 
subject : — 

"  The  importance  of  commercial  education,  that  is,  a  special 
training  for  the  young  men  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to 
commercial  pursuits— as  a  factor  in  national  and  international 
progress — is  now  fully  recognised  in  the  advanced  countries  of  the 
Wa«jt.  These  nations  of  the  West  which  are  foremost  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  have  devoted  the  greatest  attention  to  commer- 
cial education.  Germany  was  the  first  bo  recognise  the  necessity 
uud  usefulness  of  this  kind  of  education.  America  followed  suit; 
.so  did  Japan  ;  and  duribg  the  last  fifteen  years  England  has  fully 
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made  up  its  deficiency  in  institutions  for  commercial  education. 

The    :  Miingham   and    M  r   have   special 

•>f  Commerce  with  the  Dip  u:helor  of  Commerce. 

80  baa  the  University  of  Leeds.     Professor  Lees-Smuu,  who  came 

to   India  two  years  ago  at   the   invitation    of  the   Government  of 

nay,  in  addressing  the  Indian  Industrial  Conference  at  Madras 

said  :  — '  The  leaders  of  commerce  auri  uusiue^a  ueeu  iu  oo   aoieuti- 

..tad    just    aa  a    doctor  or  a     barrister    or  professional 

mania.  lorn  experience  shows  us  that  business  requires 

administrative  capacity  of   the   very    highest  type.     It   needs  not 

merely  technical  knowledge,  but  it  needs  the  power  of  dealing  with 

DOW  situations,  of  going   forward  at  the  right,  moment  and  of  con- 

ng  labour.     These  are  just  the  qualities   which   Universities 

bave  always  claimed  as  being  their  special  business  to  foster  ;  and 

we  therefore   say  that   if  you  are   going  to  fulfil  any  of    the  hopes 

which  were  held  out  yesterday  by  your  President,  if  you  are  going 

to  take  into   your  own  bands  the  control    of  the  commerce  of  this 

u,  then  you  must  produce  wide-minded,  enterprising  men  of 

itive,    men  who  are  likely    to  be   produced  by  the    University 

Faculties  of  Commerce.     The  University   Faculty  of  Commerce  is 

to  train  the  judgment  and  to  mould  the  minds 

.-•ltd  that    although  it  must  give  primarily  a 

liberal  education,  it  is  possible  to  give  that  education  which  has  a 

1    bearing  on    business     .     .     .     That  kind   of  man 

(a  man  so    trained)  has    immense    possibilities    in  the    world    of 

is  the  kind    of  man  on  whom   yon  must  depend  to 

lead  you  in  the  industrial  march  in  the  future.'" 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  export  and  the 
import  trade  of  ladia  totals  up  more  than  300  millions 
every  year,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  what  an  amount  of 
employment  can  be  found  for  our  young  men  in  the 
various  branches  of  commerce,  in  and  out  of  the  country, 
if  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made  to  impart  to 
them  the  necessary  business  education  and  training. 
Here  also  the  experience  and  practice  of  Japan  afford  us 
guidance  and  advice.  Higher  commercial  education  has 
made  great  progress  iu  Japan  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  Before  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  candidates 
who  sought  advanced  commercial  education  at  the  Tokyo 
Higher  Commercial  School  exceeded  a  thousand  a  year. 
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though  the  school  could  accommodate  a  much  smaller 
number  then.  Since  1901  Higher  Commercial  Schools 
have  been  established  ab  Osaka,  Kobe,  Nagasake  and 
Yamaguchi  and  at  the  Waseda  University.  In  banks 
and  other  firms,  graduates  of  commercial  shools  have 
been  employed  to  an  increasing  extent  every  year. 
1  Formerly  it  was  held  that  no  advanced  education  was 
needed  for  a  merchant !  But  to-day  stern  reality  shows 
that  the  managements  of  any  large-scale  enterprise  must 
be  undertaken  only  by  the  highly  educated.'  Experience 
in  Japan  has  shown  that  though  in  the  earliar  years,, 
the  talented  youth  of  the  country  sought  places  in  official 
circles,  as  commerce  and  industry  began  to  grow  even 
those  who  had  made  a  special  study  of  politics  and 
law  not  infrequently  chose  to  enter  the  commercial 
world  ;  and  I  believe  that  in  view  of  the  industrial 
development  which  our  recommendations  foreshadow, 
if  a  College  of  Commerce  is  established  in  every  major 
province  of  India,  a  number  of  our  young  lawyers,  who 
find  the  bar  overcrowded,  will  be  glad  to  take  advantage 
of  such  education  and  become  efficient  means  of  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  industry  and  commerce  in  the 
country, 

Land  Acquisition  in  relation  to  Industries. 

Section  39  of  the  Laud  Acquisition  Act  lays  down 
that  the  previsions  of  sections  6  to  37  (both  inclusive) 
shall  not  be  put  in  force  in  order  to  acquire  land  for 
any  company,  unless  with  the  previous  consent  of 
the  Local  Government,  and  section  40  of  the  Act 
says  that  "  such  concent  shall  not  be  given  unless 
the  Local  Government  ba  satisfied  by  an  inquiry  held 
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a*  hereinafter  provided,— (a)  that  <=uoh  acquisition  is 
Deeded  for  the  con  of  some  work,  and  (b) 

that  such  work  ia  likely  to  prove  useful  to  the  public." 
There  H  no  appeal  against  an  order  of  the  Local 
Government  giving  its  concent  to  the  acquisition  of 
any  laud  on  the  ground  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  useful 
to  the  public,  and  complaint  has  been  made  that  the 

ven  by  the  Acs  to  the  Local  Government;  has 
beeu  misused.  I  know  of  one  instance  where  this  power 
was  used  two  or  three  years  ago  to  acquire  land  to  enable 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to  establish  a 
club  and  recreation  ground.  The  protest  of  the  unfortu- 
nate house-owners  who  were  dispossessed  were  unheeded. 
It  cannot  be  disputed  therefore  that  the  section  as  it 
stands  has  been  differently  interpreted.  A  remedy  may 
be  provided  against  its  being  further  misinterpreted  by 
having  the  expression  "  is  likely  to  be  useful  to  the 
public "  qualified  by  an  amending  Act.  But  however 
that  may  be,  I  do  not  share  the  doubt;  whether  that  Act; 
can  be  fairly  used  by  a  Local  Government  on  behalf  of  an 
industrial  company.  I  think  is  cannot  be. 

Nor  can  I  join  my  colleagues  in  making  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  Local  Government;  may  acquire  land 
oompulsorily  from  private  owners,  on  behalf  of  an 
industrial  concern,  even  in  the  circumstances  and  under 
the  conditions  specified  by  them.  The  Indian  Act  is 
framed  on  the  analogy  of  the  English  Aots  on  the  subject; 
of  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  land  for  public  purposes. 
If  the  expression  "  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  public  "  is 
interpreted  in  the  manner  in  which  it  would  be  interpret- 
ed under  the  English  Aots,  there  will  he  little  room  left 

29 
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for  doubfc  as  to,  its  meaning.  Describing  the  scope  of 
the  Lauds  Clauses  Acts,  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Laws 
of  England  (Vol.  8,  pages  3-6),  says  :— 

"  The  provisions  as  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Lands  Clauses 
Acts  apply  to  all  Acts  authorising  the  purchase  of  lands  whether 
general  or  local.  Such  Aces  fall  into  three  classes  : — 

1.  Acquistion  of  lands  for  purposes   of   national    defence   or 
general  Government. 

2.  Acquisition   of  lands   for   public   purposes    of  a  local   or 
municipal  character. 

3.  Acquisition  of  lands  by  corporations  or  individuals  for  com- 
mercial purposes  of  public  utility. 

Dealing  with  3,  i.e\,  Commercial  purposes  of  public 
utility,  ifi  says  : — 

"  Under  this  head  fall  the  bulk  of  the  special,  local,  and 
personal  acts  which  incorporate  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts.  They 
fall  into  the  following  main  classes  ; — 

1.  Cemeteries. 

2.  Electric  lighting,  effected  by  provisional  orders  confirmed 
by  statute. 

8.  Gasworks. 

4.  Harbours. 

5.  Markets  and  Fairs. 

6.  Waterworks. 

7.  Railways  and  light  Railways. 

8.  Tramways. 

In  all  cases,  except  that  of  ordinary  railways,  these  under- 
takings can,  under  general  Acts,  be  entrusted  to  municipal  bodies." 

*  A  glance  at  the  list  given  above  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  every  one  of  the  commercial  objects  for  which  land 
may  be  required  is  an  object  of  public  utility  i.  e.  one 
to  the  benefit  of  which  every  member  of  the  public  has 
an  equal  right  with  every  other  member,  by  complying 
with  the  rules  which  may  be  prescribed  therefore.  The 
test  of  it  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  last  sentence  which 
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•says  th«.t  "in  all  ra?<>p,  except  that  of  ordinary    railway^ 
lertaking*  can,  tinder  general  Act*,  he  entrusted 
•to  municipal    bodies."     The    justification    for    depriving 
a  man  of  hi«  property  acainsb  his  will    mav    he   fonnd  in 
the  fact  that    it    ia    being   done  for    the    benefit   of    any 
individual  or  group  of  individuals,  but  for    the    benefit  of 
public  of  which  he  also  I'R  a  member,  and  that  he   will 
be  entitled  to  share  the  benefit  of  the  undertaking  as  much 
as  any    other    person.     Where     aa    undertaking   is    not 
)  be  useful  to  the  public,"  in  the    sense  indicated 
above,  the  provisions  of  the    Act,    or   the   power    cf    the 
Government,  cannot  in  my  opinion    be    rightly   used    to 
compulsorily  acquire  land  for  it.     In   my    opinion    when 
an  industrial  the  members    nf    which    have    the 

right  to  shot  out  every  one  outside  their  body  from 
participation  in  the  benefit  of  their  business,  desires  to 
acquire  land,  it  must  do  so  by  exchange,  negotiation  or 
moral  suasion. 

Industrial  Finance. 

We  were  asked  to  report  in  what  manner  Govern- 
ment could  usefully  give  encouragement  to  industrial 
development  by  direct  or  indirect  financial  assistance  to 
industrial  enterprises.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  lack 
of  financial  facilities  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  such  industries, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  that  much  greater  banking 
facilities  should  be  provided  than  exist  at  present.  We 
have  come  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  along  with 
the  other  measures  of  assistance  which  we  have  to  re- 
commend, the  establishment  of  industrial  banks,  working 
on  approved  lines,  would  be  a  potent  means  of  removing, 
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these  difficulties  and  of  affording  help  to  industrialists, 
'and  that  such  difficulties  are  of  sufficient  national  im- 
portance to  justify  Government  assistance.  The  recent 
establishment  of  the  Tata  Industrial  Bank  is  a  matter  of 
sincere  satisfaction.  But  there  is  nesd  for  more  institu- 
tions of  the  same  class.  And  it  is  because  we  had  not- 
sufficient  material  before  us  to  enable  us  to  formulate  a 
definite  scheme  for  industrial  banks,  that  we  have  recom- 
mended that  an  expert  committee  should  be  appointed 
at  the  earliest  possible  date 

"  to  consider  what  additional  banking  facilities  are  necessary 
for  the  initial  and  for  the  current  finance  of  industries  ;  what  form 
of  Government  assistance  and  control  will  be  required  to  ensure 
their  extension  on  sound  lines  as  widely  as  possible  throughout 
the  country  ;  and  whether  they  should  be  of  provincial  or  of 
imperial  scope,  or  whether  both  these  forms  might  not  be  combined. 
in  a  group  of  institutions  working  together," 

As  the  adequate  extension  of  industrial  banks  will 
be  a  matter  of  time  we  have  recommended  a  scheme  to 
meet  the  need  experienced  by  middle-class  industrialists 
for  current  finance.  I  do  nob  quite  like  the  scheme,  as  ib 
involves  too  much  of  spoon-feeding.  Bat  as  it  is  profes- 
sedly a  temporary  arrangement,  I  raise  no  objection  to  it. 
I  only  hope  that  its  acceptance  will  not  in  any  way  delay 
the  adoption  of  a  scheme  of  regular  industrial  banks,  and 
that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  continue  this  temporary 
scheme  very  long. 

If  industrial  development  is  to  take  place  on  any- 
thing like  the  large  scale  which  our  Report  contem- 
plates, nothing  is  more  important  than  that  regular 
banking  facilities  should  be  multiplied  manifold,  and  that 
as  early  as  may  be  practicable.  To  clear  the  ground  for 
this  it  is  Necessary  to  remove  some  misconceptions.. 
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"Since  the  failures  of  certain  Indian  banks  in  1913  and 
1014,  an  opinion  has  grown  Dp  in  certain  circles  that 
Indians  lack  the  capacity  to  manage  joint-stock  banks. 

>n  those  failures  occurred  certain  foreign  papers  held 
these  Swadeshi  banks  up  to  ridicule.  Tbafc  there  were 
mistakes  both  of  policy  and  of  management  in  the  case 
of  some  of  these  banks  is  indisputable.  Bub  these  mis- 
takes hhould  not  be  exaggerated,  and  they  should  not  be 
made  the  basis  of  an  indisoriminating  condemnation  of 
Indian  capacity  for  joint-stock  banking  and  for  extolling 
the  capacity  of  Europeans  for  such  business.  A 
certain  number  of  failures  has  been  a  common 
feature  in  the  history  of  joint-stock  banking  in 
England  and  America  as  well.  Englishmen  regard 
the  Bank  of  England,  acd  with  pardonable  pride,  as  the 
greatest 6nanoial  institution  in  the  world:  and  yet  even 
that  institution — that  safest  bank  in  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom — has  bad  its  share  of  vicissitudes, 
"From  1819  to  1890,  the  Bank  of  England  came  to 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  every  ten  years"  (History  of 
ike  Bank  of  England  by  Dr.  Andreades,  page  404),  while 
the  list  of  Banks  that  failed  in  England  is  of  enormous 
length.  To  mention  only  a  few,  during  the  years  1791 
to  1818  about  a  thousand  banks  suspended  operations  in 

land.  In  the  financial  depression  of  1839,  29  banks 
went  out  of  existence,  out  of  which  17  had  never  paid 
any  dividend.  In  the  year  1862  th*  Lrm  t^i  Liability 
Law  was  passed,  and  within  the  space  of  three  years 
300  companies  were  formed  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
504  million  pounds,  of  which  270  failed  shortly  after- 
wards. This  was  followed  by  a  financial  oriois  in  which 
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a  largo  number  of  banks  failed,  and  the  greatest  of  them.,, 
Overend  Gurney,  with  liabilities  of  £  18,727,917  closed 
its  doors  on  the  morning  of  what  is  known  in  the  history 
of  banking  in  England,  as  the  Black  Friday.  Ofcher 
banks  failed  also.  The  estimated  liability  of  the  various 
failures  amounted  to  50  millions  and  the  losses  were  also 
very  great.  In  1890  the  great  firm  of  Baring  Brothers, 
which  had  helped  the  Bank  of  England  out  of  its  diffi- 
culties in  1839,  failed.  Have  these  numerous  failures 
led  to  any  general  condemnation  of  Englishmen  as  being 
unfit  to  manage  joint-stock  banks?  Why  then  should 
the  failures  of  a  few  banks  started  by  Indians  lead  to 
any  euoh  general  inference  being  drawn  against  them  ? 

Let  us  now  turn  fco  the  history  of  banking  in  India. 
The  first  joint-stock  bank  was  started  in  1770  by  Messrs. 
Alexander  and  Co.  It>  was  called  the  Hindustan  Bank. 
It  issued  notes,  These  notes,  though  nob  recognized  by 
cue  Government,  obtained  a  local  circulation  which 
occasionally  reached  40  or  50  lakhs.  They'  were  received 
for  many  years  at  all  the  public  offices  in  Calcutta, 
scarcely  excepting  treasury  itself.  This  bank  failed  in 
1832.  lu  1806  was  established  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  buc 
it  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  in  1809.  The 
East  India  Company  contributed  one-fifth  of  the  capital 
and  appointed  three  of  the  Directors.  Since  1809,  and 
more  particularly  from  1813  when  the  Act  was  passed 
which  removed  certain  restrictions  from  Europeans 
settling  in  India,  banking  received  a  stimulus  and  several 
banks  were  established.  Between  1829  and  1833  moab 
of  these  agency  houses  failed.  In  1838  a  joint-stock, 
bank  named  the  Uuion  Bank  was  started.  It  was  intend- 
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ed  to  afford  in  tbe  money  market  that  facility  which  the 
Bank  of  Bengal  owing  to  its  charter  could  not  afford  The 
bank  failed  in  January  1818,  although  long  before  that  it 
was  known  to  be  in  a  hopelessly  insolvent  state."  "  The 
dividends  it  declared  and  of  which  it  made  so  great  a 
parade  were  taken  not  from  tbe  capital,  for  that  had  gone 
long  before,  but  from  the  deposits  that  people  were  still 
confiding  enough  to  make."  "The  bank  had  indiscrimi- 
nately invested  in  indigo  and  the  Directors  freely  helped 
themselves  to  the  bank  money. "On  one  English  firm  were 
debtors  to  the  bank  of  24  lakhs  of  rupees,  one-fourth  of 
tbe  whole  capital  of  the  bank,  and  another  firm  had  taken 
cash  credits  to  the  amount  of  16  lakhs  of  rupees.  There 
were  scandals  connected  with  the  failure  of  the  first! 
Benares  Bank  in  1849.  Tbe  Bank  of  Bengal  itself 
violated  it*  charter  in  the  crisis  of  1829-32.  The  first 
Bank  of  Bombay  was  established  in  1840,  the  Bank  of 
Madras  in  1843.  Those  banks  were  established  under 
condition?  similar  to  those  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  with 
the  East  India  Company  as  a  share-holder  of  one-fifth 
of  the  capital.  In  1868  the  Bank  of  Bombay  failed. 
A  Commission  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  causes 
of  tbe  failure.  Tbe  Report  of  the  Commission  which 
was  published  in  1869,  ascribed  tbe  failure  to  the  follow- 
ing causes : — 

"  (a)  The  Charter  Act  '  which  removed  many  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  former  Act  and  permitted  the  Bank  to  transact 
business  of  an  unsafe  character  ;' 

"  (6)  '  Tbe  abuse  of  the  powers  '  given  by  the  Act  '  by  weak 
aod  unprincipled  secretaries'; 

"  (c)  Tbe  negligence  and  incapacity  of  the  Directors  ; 
"  (d)  The  very  exceptional  nature  of  the  times." 
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Sir  C,  Jackson  (President  of  the  Commission) 
summed  up  his  views  on  this  point  in  the  dictum  that— 

"  The  great  lesson  the  failure  taught  was  that  banks  should 
not  lend  money  on  promissory  notes  iu  a  single  name  or  on  joint 
promissory  notes,  when  all  the  parties  were  borrowers  and  not  any 
of  them  sureties  for  others." — (An  Account  of  the  Presidency 
Banks,  page  31.) 

I  draw  attention  to  this  with  special  reference  to 
the  statement  contained  in  paragraph  284  of  our  Hoport 
that  "  we  have  received  evidence  in  favour  of  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  restrictions  of  the  Presidency  Banks  Act, 
which  prevent  loans  from  being  for  longer  than  six 
months,  and  require  the  security  of  two  names." 

Another  bank  of  the  same  name  with  similar  rights, 
but  this  time  without  the  contribution  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  started  in  the  same  year  in  Bombay.  It 
worked  well  till  1874,  in  which  year  appeared  a  famine 
n  Bengal.  The  Government  balance  at  the  Bank  was 
one  crore,  and  it  was  intended  that  30  lakhs  might  be 
dravsn  to  purchase  rice  from  Burma  for  the  purposes  of 
relief  in  Bengal.  The  Bank  was  unable  to  pay  the 
money.  It  did  not  close  its  doors  only  because  the  money 
was  due  to  the  Government.  This  incident  gave  rise  to 
the  Reserve  Treasury  system,  which  dates  from  1876. 
In  this  year  was  also  passed  the  Presidency  Banks  Act 
which  imposed  important  limitations  on  the  Banks. 

Of  the  seven  European  banks  that  existed  in  India  in 
1863,  all  but  one  have  failed.  That  one  is  the  Allahabad 
Bank.  About  1875  five  new  banks  were  established.  Of 
these  only  one,  viz.,  the  Alianoe  Bank  of  Simla,  Limited, 
the  Punjab  Banking  Co.  having  been  amalgamated  with 
ic,  survive.  Amongst  those  that  failed  was  the  Himalaya 
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Bank,  Limited,  which  atopped  payment  ia  1891.  Besides 
these  joint-btock  banks,  the  big  banking  firm  of  Sir 
George  Arbuthnot  failed  in  1907.  The  Bank  of  Burma  was 
established  in  1904.  It  failed  in  1911.  When  it  failed  it 
had  a  working  capital  of  a  «rore  and  19  lakhs.  It  was 
found  that  one-third  of  the  working  capital  had  been 
advanced  to  a  firm  in  which  the  Directors  were  interested. 
Last  of  all  came  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Upper  India. 
Indians  wero  not  responsible  for  the  management  of  any 
of  these  banks.  They  were  all  managed  by  Europeans. 

The  bidtory  cf  the  Indian  banks  for  which  Indians 
were  responsible  is  neither  so  long  nor  so  eventful. 
It  goes  back  only  to  the  year  1881  in  which  year 
the  Oudh  Commercial  Bank  was  founded.  It  was 
followed  by  some  other  small  hanks.  The  Punjab 
National  Bank  was  established  in  1894.  Both  these 
banks  have  carried  on  their  business  without  inrerruption. 

People's  Bank  of  India  was  founded  in  1901.  When 
it  closed  ir.s  doors  in  1913,  it  had  nearly  a  hundred 
branches  in  various  places,  mostly  in  Upper  India.  The 
othur  ill-fated  institution,  the  Amritsar  Bank,  was  started 
in  1904.  It  failed  in  1913.  With  the  year  1905  — the 
ye*ar  of  the  partition  of  Bengal — began  an  era  of  new 
Swadeshi  indigenous  activities  in  India  and  from  1906 
there  began  to  be  established  biuk«  Urge  and  small  all 
over  the  country.  These  totalled  476  in  1910.  The 
most  important  of  these  were  ihe  B  u.k  of  India  and  the 
Indian  Specie  Bank,  started  in  1906,  the  Bengal  National 
Bank  and  the  ItjdUn  Btnk  of  Mtdras  in  1907,  the 
Bombay  Merchant  Bank  and  the  Credit  Bxnk  of  India 
ia  1909,  :he  ,  ^r  and  Ahmedabad  Banking  Cor. 
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poration  in  1910,  and  fche  Central  Bank  of  India  in  1911. 
Of  the  eleven  imporuand  banks  started  since  1901;  six 
collapsed  during  1913-14,  Bab  taking  large  banks  and 
email,  in  all  about  two  dozan  Indian  banks  failed. 
Though  the  failure  of  even  one  bank  is  a  matter  for 
regret,  two  dozens  out  of  476  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  very 
large  number. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  of  the  banks 
that  failed  there  was  a  fraudulent  manipulation  of 
accounts,  and  that  in  others  large  sums  of  money 
were  advanced  to  enterprises  in  which  some  of  t»b< 
directors  were  interested.  There  were  alao  mistakes 
of  policy,  as  for  instance,  in  the  financing  of  long- 
term  business  with  short-term  deposits,  and  th< 
sinking  of  far  too  great  a  proportion  of  thebe  funds  in 
single  industry.  But  that  the  failures  were  due  more  t( 
these  causes  than  to  diahouesty  and  fraud  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  criminal  prosecution  in  con- 
nections with  these  failures  has  been  conspicuously  small, 

Regarding  the  failures  in  the  Punjab,  Pandit  Balal 
Ram  Pandya,  Auditor  of  Accounts,  Lahore,  said  in  hit 
written  evidence  submitted  to  us  : — 

"Indeed,   when  we   compare   the  recent  bank  and  industrii 
failures  in  the  Punjab  with  similar  incidents  in  other  countries,  w« 
are  astonished  at  the  comparatively    small  proportion    of  cases  ii 
which  the  failures  in  our  case  were  due  to  dishonesty  or  selfishness. 
The  price  we  have  paid  for  our  inexperience  is  undoubtedly  heavy, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  heavier  than  what  other  countries  have  pai 
before  us.     If  we  have  only   learnt  the   lesson  which    the  disasters 
of  the  last  four  years  so  impressively  teach,  there  is  surely  no  rooi 
for  despondency." 

In  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  contained  in  thi 
preliminary  note  on  the  scope  of  enquiry  by  the  Indian 
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Industrial  Commission,  a  Committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Pun;  to  rx* 

and  report  upon  the  causes  of  the  recent;  failure*  in 
financial  and  industrial  enterprises  in  the  Punjab.  Th^'r 
report  throws  much  valuable  light  upon  the  pnbject.  The 
Committee  said  : — 

"  All  the  evidence  produced  before  us  iii.-istfd  on  the  want  cf 
boiine««  knowledge  and  experience  in  company  promoters,  man- 
•gen,  and  staff  as  a  primary  cause  of  failure.  There  were  few 
competent  managers,  whether  of  banks  or  of  industrial  concerns. 
Consequently  egrtgion*  blunders  were  made,  and  some  of  the  so- 
called  aitfhooesty  seems  to  us  very  like  ignorance  ;  much  of  it  waa 
due  to  anxiety  to  cloak  losses. " 

Ding    the  defects    and    mistakes  of    the 
banka,  the  Committee  said  :— 

Lett,  however,  it  should  be  imagined  that  the  state  of  Sicadtshi 
banking  and  industry  was  altogether  rotten,  we  must  hasten  to 
point  out  two  relieving  features  :  (a)  in  the  first  place  the  survival 
of  the  Punjab  National  Bank  showed  that  a  purely  L 
directorate  and  staff  were  capable  of  steering  a  bank  through 
circumstances  as  trying  as  ever  any  financial  institution  had  to 
face  ;  (6)  and  again  the  fact  that  several  bank?,  a?  the  following 
•tatement  shows,  have  paid  in  full,  and  others  are  likely  to  pay, 
is  evidence  that  by  no  means  all  of  the  banks  were  inherently 
unsound.  *  * 

(I  omit  the  statement  because  I  understand  that 
much  more  has  been  paid  up  since  June  1917,  when  the 
Committee  made  their  report ) 

Tne  Committee  summed  up  the  result  of  their 
investigation  as  follows  : — 

"Thus,  speaking  generally,  our  feeling  is  that  the  collapse 
can  be  referred  to  two  fundamental  causes  : — 

(i)  The    inexperience,    and    the    defects   of   the  machinery, 
le  to  the  starting  of  every  new  venture  ; 

The  lack  of  palliation  or  remedial  action 

merit  itself,  or  quasi  Government  agencies,  i.e.,  a  State-supported 
Provincial  Bank,  might  supply." 
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Indians  need  Government  Support  and  Education 
in  Banking. 

This  brief  review  would,  I  hope,  make  it  clear  that 
there  is  little  ground  for  any  general  disparagement 
of  Indians  in  the  matter  of  joint-stock  banking.  It 
shows  chat  if  Indians  receive  (a)  the  same  sympathy 
and  support  from  the  Government  wuich  European! 
have  received  through  the  Presidency  Banks  and  (6) 
if  they  also  receive  the  necessary  measure  of  edu- 
cation in  modern  banking,  Indians  will  give  as  gO( 
an  account  of  themselves  in  this  branch  of  impor- 
tant .national  activity  as  any  other  people  hav< 
given.  As  regards  the  firsts,  I  would  strongly  recommem 
that  the  question  of  a  Central  State  Bank,  having 
branches  in  every  Province,  should  be  taken  up  at  ai 
early  date.  The  Presidency  Banks  have  rendered  inestim- 
able service  to  Europeans  in  carrying  on  trade  and 
commerce  with  India.  Tney  cannoti  under  their  existing 
charter  help  industries.  There  has  also  been  a  complain! 
that  even  in  matters  of  such  loans  as  they  can  advance, 
and  do  advance  to  Europeans,  these  banks  do  not  easily 
accommodate  Indians.  This  complaint  found  stronj 
expression  at  Lahore.  The  official  Committee  of  Lahore 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  before,  said  in  then 
report :  — 

"  During  the  crisis  there  was  no  co-operation  between  thf 
Indiau  banks  themselves,  or  between  them  and  English  banks,  01 
between  them  and  the  old-fashioned  Indian  banks.  We  attach 
peculiar  significance  to  the  statements  made  by  witnesses  as  to  the 
position  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal.  While  the  fact  that  the  Punjab 
National  Bank  has  been  received  on  the  clearing  list— only,  how- 
ever, alter  surviving  the  crisis — shows  that  at  present  gooc 
relations  do  exist,  and  that  shete  is  future  possibility  of  better,  yet 
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tb*  absence  of  a  provincial  bank  probably  meant  the  downfall  of 
bound  banks  which  uiigL;  .  .cd.  The  Bank  of  Bengal 

.  i:ijy,    IRI. 

tioua,  and  not  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  Provincial 
Government.  The  Lahore  Branch  watt  willing  10  help  ana  made 
recommendations  to  out  these  were  rejected  wuh  curt- 

ness,  and  not  even  on  the  deposit  of  Government  paper  would  the 
Bank  of  Bengal  consent  to  advance  money  to  the  Punjab  National 
Bank. 

ju  the  Government  withdrew  the  right  of  issuing 

iu  Presidency  Banks  in  i860,  they  agreed  LO 

help  tiu-iu  by    allowing  the  u»e  of  public  balances.     In    a 

tuoe  Department  memorandum    of    20;u    December 

IbuO  to  the  Bank  of  Bengal  (quoted  by  Mr.   Brunyate  at 

page  81  c  Account  of  tua  Presidency  Banks  ")  the 

extent  10  which  the  Government  admitted  trie  obligation, 

to  compensate  the  Banks  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  right 

uo  was  indicated  as  below  :  — 

"  The  Bank  (of  Bengal)  cannot  be  admitted  to  have  any  claim 
as  of  rignt  to  compensation,  but  they  are  certainly  in  a  position 
deserving  of  much  consideration  and  one  in  which  they  may 
equitably  look  for  all  reasonable  support  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
mtni 

Government  agreed  to  compensate  them  by  giving 
them  their  cash  balances  without  interest,  to  the  extent 
of  70  lakhs  to  the  Bank  of  Bengal  and  50  lakhs  to  the 
Backs  of  Bombay  and  Madras.  In  practice  the  Banks 
have  been  allowed  to  enjoy  the  use  of  much  larger  balances 
during  the  ddcades  that  have  since  passed.  But  as  Mr. 
Bru  uts  out  in  his  book  at  page  99  : — 

k*  before  1876  the  Secretary  of    State   had   come   to   the 
conclusion  that  the  Banks  had  been  sufficiently   compensate 
the  loss  of  their  note  issue." 

It  is  high  Lime  therefore  that  the  Government  should 
ceate  tc  with  the  Prt^ 
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and  that  these  balances  should  be  kept  in  a  State  Bank, 
the  benefits  of  which  would  be  available  to  a  larger 
public. 

Tba  proposal  for  a  single  "  Bank  of  India  "  fco  take 
the  place  filled  by  the  three  Presidency  Banks  was  before 
the  Government  between  1860  and  1876.  But  no  decision 
was  arrived  ab  on  the  "subject.  The  question  was  taken 
up  by  the  Rjyal  Commission  OQ  Indian  Finance  and 
Currency.  They  expressed  no  final  opinion  upon  it,  but; 
recommended  that  it  should  be  taken  up  at  an  early 
data.  Tney  said  in  paragraph  222  of  their  Report  : 

"  We  regard  the  question,  whatever  decision  may  ultimately 
be  arrived  at,  upon  it,  as  one  of  great  importance  to  India,  which 
deserves  the  careful  and  early  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Government  of  India.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
they  would  do  well  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  it  without  delay,  and 
to  appoint  for  this  purpose  a  small  expert  body,  representative 
both  of  official  and  non-official  experience,  with  directions  to  study 
the  whole  question  in  India  in  consultation  with  the  persons  and 
bodies  primarily  interested,  such  as  the  Presidency  Banks,  and 
either  to  pronounce  definitely  against  the  desirability  of  the 
establishment  of  a  State  or  Central  Bank  in  India  at  the  present 
time  or  to  submit  to  the  authorities  a  concrete  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  bank,  fully  worked  out  in  all  its  details 
and  capable  of  immediate  application." 

This  recommendation  was  made  in  1914.  The 
consideration  of  ic  was  postponed  because  of  the  war. 
I  can  only  express  the  earnest  hope  that  it  will  be  taken 
up  as  early  as  may  be  practicable.  The  interest  of  the 
couur.ry  demands  the  early  creation  of  an  institution 
\vi;ich  will  at  onca  be  the  central  reservoir  to  which  all 
public  balances  should  belong  and  the  central  fountain 
which  will  feed  all  fruitful  national  activities  throughout 
the  country, 
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Not  the  least  important  advantage  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  Bank  will  be  that  adequate  facilities 
will  be  provided  for  training  Indians  in  banking  work. 
The  need  for  such  training  is  obvious.  In  paragraph  282 
of  the  Report  mv  colleagues  nay  : — 

"But  there  is  in  India  at  present  a  lack  of  trained  bank 
employees,  owing  to  the  absence  in  the  past  of  facilities  for  com- 
mercial education  aod  of  any  regular  system  of  training  Indians 
inking  work,  while  the  countryfolk  do  not  yet  realise 
the  advantage*  to  themselves  of  organised  banking.  For  these 
reasons,  the  extension  of  banking  in  the  mofussil  has  been  slow. 
Where.  us  in  the  case  of  the  PunjVo,  no  rapid  progress  was  made, 
it  was  attended  with  grave  risks  and  followed  by  disaster.  There 
was  mismanagement  at  the  headquarters  of  the  banks,  aod  many 
of  the  branches  did  little  but  receive  deposits." 

The  opinion  of  the  Lahore  Committee,  which  I  have 
quoted  above,  also  emphasised  the  need  of  promoting  a 
knowlege  of  hanking  business.  Here  again  I  would  draw 
attrition  bo  the  marvellous  development  of  banking  in 
Japan.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  in  1868 
"  ignorance  ooncernig  the  methods  of  foreign  finance,  or 
of  banking,  or  of  jointstock  companies  was  universal, 
although  Japan  was  not  entirely  without  some  financial 
machinery."  "  National  Finance  and  economy  were  both 
in  a  perilous  condition."  "  The  Japanese  had  not  been 
accustomed  either  to  the  combination  of  capital  or  the 
formation  of  corporation.  They  bad  undertaken  every 
enterprise  individually,  and  the  financial  businesses  which 
then  existed  were  not;  in  a  prosperous  condition."  "  As 
early  as  1870,  Mr.  Hirobumi  Ito  (afterwards  Prince  Ito), 
of  the  Finance  Department,  memorialized  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  proper  management  of  finance  and 
economy  was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  State  affairs 
must  be  conducted,  and  that  unless  sound  institutions 
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were  established  for  this  purpose  no  good  administrate 
result    sould  be  attained."     AJ  his    suggestion     he    was 

sent  in  the  same   year  to   America    to    study    financii 
institutions  and  their  working.     Aud  as  the  result  of  hii 
observations  he  submitted  to  the  Government;  the  follow, 
ing  three  propositions  : — 

"  First,  the  standard  of  currency  should  be  gold  ;  secondly, 
bonds  should  be  issued  for  the  conversion  of  the  notes  ;  thirdly 
companies  should  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  papei 
money." 

After  much  discussions  of  these  and  certaic  alter- 
native proposals,  regulations  were  drafted  in  1871am 
promulgated  with  tbte  sanction  of  the  sovereign  foi 
organising  National  Banks.  The  first  National  Ban] 
was  established  at  Tokyo  in  1873,  and  began  business 
in  less  than  ten  months.  It  is  not  necessary  for  m< 
to  trace  the  history  of  banking  in  Japan  further  than  t( 
say  that  there  are  now  five  kinds  of  banks  in  Japan, 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  line  of  business  respectively 
followed,  viz.,  (a)  Home  trade,  (b)  Foreign  commerce, 
(c)  Industry,  (d)  Agriculture  and  (e)  Colonisation  ;  and 
that  in  1913  the  total  number  of  these  banks  was  2,152, 
of  which  2,100  represented  ordinary  and  savings  bank; 
at  the  end  of  first  half-year,  and  52  in  number  of  spe- 
cial banks  at  the  end  of  the  years.  The  paid-up  capita 
of  these  banks  amounted  in  1913  to  436,188,271  yen, 
the  reserve  fund  to  139,109.917  yen,  the  total  deposil 
to  10,811,884,300. 

In  "  Fifty  Years  of  New  Japan  "  (by  Count 
Okuma,  Volume  I,  page  532)  Baron  Shibusawa,  the 
President;  of  the  First  National  Bank,  concludes  his 
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chapter   on  the    development     of    banking  in   Japan  aa 
follows  : — 

re  concluding  this  essay  the  writer  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  hi*  profound  satisfaction  at  the  fact  that  the  small 
•prmg  of  banking  business,  which  had  been  so  insignificant 
at  the  time  of*  the  Restoration,  has,  by  a  gradual  process  of 
accretion,  become  a  broad,  navigable  river,  as  it  is  now,  and  hia 
conviction  that  this  ia  the  result  of  having  followed  the  example 
uropean  and  American  nations,  to  which  the  Japanese  are 
much  indebted.  Again  the  Japanese  are  very  grateful  for  the 
valuable  services  of  Mr.  Alexander  Allan  Shand,  now  a  Director  of 
the  Paris  Bank,  London,  who  came  to  Japan  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Issue  Department  in  1872.  acted  as  Adviser  in  banking  to  that 
Department,  wrote  valuable  books  on  banking,  instructed  young 
Japanese  in  that  line  and  thus  pavnd  the  way  for  the  development 
of  banking  business  in  the  country." 

India  was  far  ahead  of  Japan  in  1872.  She  stands 
far  behind  Japan  to-day.  No  doubt  banking  in  India 
to-day  13  far  in  advance  of  what  it  wan  in  Japan  in  1872. 
Bat  if  it  is  to  develop  as  it  should,  I  would  recommend 
that  the  Government  of  India  should  do  even  now  what 
the  Government  of  Japan  did  long  ago,  viz.,  take  definite 
steps  to  impart  the  best  instructions  to  young  Indiana 
in  banking  through  the  bear,  teachers  it  can  appoint. 
Even  if  a  State  Bank  should  be  slow  in  coming,  the 
Presidency  Banks  and  other  bank*  which  receive  help 
from  Government,  should  be  asked  to  take  in  a  few 
Indians — perferably  graduates  of  a  College  of  Commerce 
— as  apprentices  for  higher  training  in  banking. 

Provincial  Departments  of  Industries. 
I    agree  with    my  colleagues  in    recommending    the 
creation    or    development   of  provincial    Department*  of 
Industries,  subject  to  the  reservations  noted  below  : — 

1.   Report,    paragraph    306  (c).— I   think    that  the 
control  of  technical  acd  icdustrial  education  should  not 
30 
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be  placed  under  this  department  but  either  under  the 
Department  of  Education  or  under  a  committee  jointly 
appointed  by  the  Dapartmentg  of  Eluoa&ion  and  Indus- 
tries. In  my  opinion  this  arrangement  will  secure 
that  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  sides  of  technical 
and  industrial  education  will  receive  sufficient  attention. 

The  proposed  multifarious  other  duties  of  the 
Director  of  Industries  will  leave  him  litble  time  to  direct 
the  work  of  education.  Ib  is  contemplated  (paragraph 
331  of  the  Report)  that  the  Deputy  Director  should 
inspect  institutions  for  technical  education,  It  will 
not  make  for  efficiency  if  the  Director  is  made  responsible 
for  duties  which  he  will  evidently  not  be  able  to  perform. 

2.  Report,  paragraph  307. — I  think  that  agricultural 
engineering  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Director 
of    Agriculture.     Agricultural    engineering     will    not    be 
confined   to     "putting  in   power   plant  for    agricultural 
work."     It    will   include  questions   relating  to   drainage 
and  irrigation   also.     These  questions    are  of  far  greater 
importance    than    the    mechanical    putting  in  of    power 
plant,  which  can  be  carried  out  by  the  engineering  staff 
with  no  less  efficiency  if  the  staff  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Director  of  Agriculture    than  if    it  be    under  thai    of 
the  Director  of  Industries. 

3.  Report,  paragraph  312. — I  do  not  think   that 
the  Director  of  Industries  should  be  the   Secretary  to 
Government  for  commercial  and  industrial  subjects.     If 
be  is,  the  object  of  referring  his  proposals  to  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Member  in  charge  of  the  department  will,   I  fear, 
be  largely  defeated  in   practice,     Considering   that    the 
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Director  will  deal  with  large  interests,   it    is    desirable 
that  the  scrutiny  should  be  real. 

4.  Report,  paragraph    -'Jl-'l. — The    salaries    which 
have   been    proposed    for    the    Director  and    the  Deputy 
Director  have  evidently  been  proposed  from  the    point  of 
view    that    these   officers    will    be   Europeans.     In    my 
opinion   the  salaries   should  be  6xed   from   the   point    of 
view  that  they  will  be  Indians,  and  it  should  be  provided 
that,   if  a  European  is  imported  from    abroad,   an   extra 
allowance  of  25  per  cent,  above  the  salary  shall  be  given 
him.     I   would   suggest  that  the  salary  of    the  Director 
should  be  R*.  1,000  rising  to  Rg.  2,000. 

5.  Report,   paragraph    314. — The    salary    of    the 
Deputy  Director  should  range  from  Rs.  500  to  Rs.  1,000. 

6.  Report,  paragraph    317. — The    salary  of  Circle 
Officers  auould  range  between  Rs.  200  and  Rg,  500. 

7.  The  strength  of  the  staff  should  be   determined 
after  the    Director  and   Board  of    Industries    have    been 
appointed  and  have  submitted    a  definite    programme  of 
work, 

Imperial  Department  of  Industries. 

Report,  paragraph  32L — I  agree  with  my  colleagues 
in  recommending  that  Industry  should  have  separate 
representation  in  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

Paragraph  322. — Bui  I  venture  to  doubt  the 
necessity  or  desirability  of  the  proposed  Indian  Indus- 
tries Board.  My  colleagues  have  desoribad  the  duties 
/or  the  performance  of  which  the  Board  is,  in  their 
opinion,  needed.  They  say  ;  — 
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(1)  "  The  Imperial  Department  of  Industries  would' 
control  the  administration  of  the  various  Acts  with  which 
it  is  concerned.'' — The    Member  for  Industry,    with  his 
Secretariat,  will  certainly   not  require  a   Board   to   help 
him  to  do  this. 

(2)  "  And  (it)  would  be  responsible  for  the  general 
direction  of  the  accepted  industrial  policy  of  the  country, 
including    technical    and   industrial  education. /'—Even 
without   any   reference    to  she    expected    devolution    of 
power    to    provincial     Governments,    the    Member    for 
Industry  will  not  require  the  assistance  of  a  member 
of  the  Board  to  perform  this  duty  either.     The  Member 
for    Education    performs    a  similar    duty   in    regard    to 
education.     In     paragraph     352     of     the     Report     my 
colleagues  state  what  they    expect    to   be  done  under 
this  head.     They  say  : — 

"Under  heads  9  and  10  (Encouragement  of  industries,  advice 
to  Looal  Governments,  and  industrial  and  technical  education), 
the  only  expenditure  incurred  by  the  imperial  department  would 
be  in  respect  of  the  staff  of  visiting  experts,  who  would  work 
directly  under  the  appropriate  member  of  the  Industries  Board. 
The  allotment  of  work  among  these  should  be  effected  by  one  of 
them,  who  might  be  styled  Senior  Visitor.  The  inspectors  would 
be  mainly  concerned  with  industrial  schools  ;  the  inspection  on 
behalf  of  the  imperial  department  of  the  higher  institutions  would 
be  largely  performed  by  members  of  the  Industries  Board  am" 
other  high  technical  officers." 

I  think  the  proposal  to  appoint  these  "imperial 
visioing  experts,"  entirely  lacks  justification.  They  will 
be  like  the  fifth  wheel  of  a  coach.  But  howevei 
that  may  be,  all  that  members  of  the  Industries  Board 
are  expected  to  do  in  this  direction  is  to  inspect  "the 
higher  institutions."  These  institutions  will  be  under 
provincial  Governments.  They  are  not  likely  to  suffer 
for  want  of  such  "  superior  "  inspection,  and  the  Member 
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for  Industry  may  be  expeotea  occasionally  to  honour  them 
by  a  visit  when  hd  IB  out  ou  tour. 

(3) ''  The  remaining  duties  of  the  department  would 
consist  of  the  initiation  and  running  of  any  imperial 
pioneer  and  research  factories  that  may  be  needed." — In 
paragraph  356  my  colleagues  say  : — 

44  As  instances  of  experimental  factories  which  could  be  more 
appropriately  started  by  imperial  agency  may  be  cited  (a)  glass 
works,  an  account  of  the  range  of  experts  needed,  (6)  wood  distil- 
lation, which  would  yield  results  of  very  general  application  and 
should  bt  applied  to  a  number  of  different  species  of  trees.  It 
would  be  for  the  Industries  Board  to  decide  on  the  best  site  for  the 
factory  in  each  case,  and  to  determine  the  exact  object  of  the 
experiment  which  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  suitable 
specialist." 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  both  these  suggested 
factories  should  not  be  started  as  provincial  under- 
*  takings  in  any  province  where  oondi^ns  may  be  consi- 
dered to  be  suitable  for  them.  But)  assuming  that  they 
may  be  started  as  imperial  factories,  surely  the  Member 
for  Inriuotry,  actiug  ou  expert  opinion  and  advice,  may 
be  trusted  to  sanction  such  an  experiment  without  the 
assistance  of  the  proposed  Board. 

U)  "  The  management  of  full- scale  Government  fact- 
ories."— Presumably  each  suoh  factory  will  have  its 
manager  or  superintendent.  When  many  such  have  been 
started,  the  need  for  appointing  a  general  superintendent! 
of  such  factories  may  be  considered.  But  a  highly-paid 
officer  like  a  member  of  the  proposed  Boatd  bhould  not  be 
required  in  connection  with  the  work. 

(5)  "  The  framing  of  schemes  for  assisting  private 
enterprise  of  a  class  for  which  an  imperial  agency  would 
be  required."—  The  Member  for  Innu^try  should  be  trusted 
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to  do  this,  when  ib  becomes  necessary  to  do  it.  It  should' 
be  left  generally  to  the  provincial  Governments  to  assist 
private  enterprise  whenever  it  may  be  held  to  be  desira- 
ble. The  policy  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  to  avoid 
creating  a  class  oi  enterprise  for  which  an  imperial  agency 
would  be  required. 

(6)  "The  supply  of  stores" — For  this  a  very  large — 
perhaps  unduly  large — staff    consisting    of    a    Controller 
General,  four  Deputy  Controllers,    seven  Assistant    Con- 
trollers, six  Inspectors,  20  Assistant  Inspectors,    and    a 
Supervisor  of  Stores  Contracts  is  proposed.     It  does  not 
seem  that  any  room  is  left  for  work  for  any    member    of 
the  Industries  Board  here. 

(7)  "  The  collection  and  dissemination  of  commercial 
and  industrial  information." — For    this    also    there    is  a 
separate  highly-paid  Director,  and  it  is    proposed  to  give 
him  tw.o  highly-paid  Deputies  for  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

(8)  "  And  the  direction  of  such  scientific  and  techni- 
cal services  and  departments  as  come  under  its  control."- 
Every  imperial  service  and  department    which    may    be 
constituted  will  have  its  appropriate    head.     With    suoh 
head  it  should  require  little  direction  from  outside.  Such 
direction  and  general  control  aa  may  be  desirable  can  be 
exercised  by  the  Member  for  Industry. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  think  the  creation  of  an 
imperial  executive  Board  of  Industries  is  not  necessary. 
In  my  opinion  an  advisory  Board  should  be  constituted 
here  also,  as  it  will  be  in  the  provinces,  It  may  consist 
of  members  largely  elected  by  the  Legislative  Council  and 
partly  nominated  by  tho  Government.  This  will  mean 
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a  saving  of  over  2  lakhs  a  year  in  salaries  alone.  But 
nob  the  least  important  advantage  of  dropping  the  pro- 
posed Board  would  be  that  the  Member  for  Industry 
would  not  be  left  without  the  charge  of  any  specific 
branch  of  work,  as  he  would  be  under  the  proposal  of  my 
colleagues  (paragraph  323).  The  difficulty  that  my 
colleagues  have  felt  in  recommending  where  to  locate 
the  Board  of  Industries  (paragraph  328)  strengthens  the 
doubt  of  ita  necessity.  They  say  : — "We  feel  compelled  to 
recommend  that  the  headquarters  of  the  Board  should  ba 
with  the  Government  of  India."  They  "  fully  realise 
from  the  unsatisfactory  experience  of  the  past,  the 
imperative  necessity  of  keeping  the  activities  of  the 
Board  in  close  touch  with  the  industrial  life  of  the 
country."  But  they  think  "  that  this  need  will  be  largely 
met  by  the  fact  that  the  officers  controlling  ths  various 
departments  under  it  would  be  working  in  large  indus- 
trial centres,  while  the  members  themselves  would  also 
have  bad  considerable  industrial  experience  and  would 
tour  regularly."  They  have  also  found  it  "  difficult  to 
select  an  industrial  centre  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Board,  without  introducing  a  bias  that  might  reacts 
u  nfavourably  on  other  centres."  My  colleagues  therefore 
re  conciled  themselves  to  the  idea  that  the  Indian  Indus- 
tri  es  Board  should  be  moving  up  to  Simla  and  down  to 
D  elbi  every  year  with  the  Government  of  India.  But 
this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  business-like  arrange- 
ment. 

Direction  of  Chemical  Research. 

lam  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  general  direction  of 
chemical  research  should  be  left  to  the  Imperial  Depart- 
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ment  of  Industries.  (Raport,  paragraph  324.)  In  my 
opinion  it  should  ba  vested  in  the  Faculty  of  Chemistry,  of 
the  Chemistry  Department  of  the  Imperial  Polytechnic 
Institute,  which  I  have  recommended.  It  seems  to  me 
anomalous  and  unscientific  to  entrust  the  direction  of 
scientific  research  to  an  executive  Government  machinery 
like  the  proposed  Imperial  Department  of  Industries.  I 
fear  that  the  "  distinguisned  chemist  "  who  may  be 
attached  to  the  department,  will  develop  in  him  more  and 
more  of  an  executive  head  and  lose  more  and  more  of  the 
scholar.  At  present  a  chemist  who  has  completed  an 
investigation  is  himself  responsible  for  it  and  free  to 
publish  it.  In  the  scheme  proposed  this  freedom  will  be 
taken  away  from  him.  The  judgment  of  the  Chief 
Chemist  will  decide  whether  the  result  of  any  particular 
research  work  may  or  may  not  be  published. 

This  is  the  age  of  specialisation.  In  order  to  achieve 
the  highest  distinction  as  a  scientist,  a  man  must  specialise 
in  some  particular  branch  of  science.  ID  will  be  difficult 
if  not  imooRsible,  to  find  a  chemist,  who  will  be  equally 
strong  in  more  branches  of  chemistry.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  Chief  Chemist  will  not  therefore  ba  competent! 
to  pass  final  judgment  upon  research  relating  to  any 
branch  other  than  his  own.  Dr.  Bose  must  be  the  judge 
of  Dr.  Bose.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  like 
him  to  work,  when  an  official  however  eminent  a 
scientist  he  may  be  in  his  own  particular  subject,  will 
have  the  power  to  reject  or  accept  his  work. 

In  the  note  Rubmifefced  to  us  by  Mr.  Puran  Singh  ol 
the  Dehra  Dun  Forest  Research  Institute,  he  has  pul 
forward  a  strong  argument  against  research  under  tb< 
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control  of  an  administrative  officer.     The  considerations 
urged  by  him  merit  attention.     He  says  : — 

"(1)  Scientific  and  industrial  research  when  carried  on  by 
Government  departments,  does  DOC  become  as  popular  as  ic  would 
be  a  11  were  Miooiafced  with  tne  Universities. 

"  (3)  The  work  of  (he  University  professor,  uuhke  that  of  the 
Government  official,  is  open  to  public  criticism  and  valuition  not 
only  at  the  hands  of  laymen  but  oefore  the  other  Universities  of 
the  world.  This  accounts  for  the  high  standard  of  University 
work,  a  standard  which  it  IB  the  pride  of  the  professor  to  maintain, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  his  own  good  name,  but  for  the  reputation 
of  the  University  to  which  he  belongs.  A  Government  official,  on 
the  other  h<ind,  has  to  keep  a  limited  circle  satisfied  with  his  work, 
and  his  reputation  when  onoe  made  in  that  circle,  runs  little  risk 
of  oeing  marred,  as  he  is  safe  under  the  protection  of  his  official 


Up  to  this  time  in  no  country  which  encourages  scientific 
research  has  it  been  possible  for  any  one  to  aspire  to  the  dignity  of 
ft  professor  of  a  University  without  having  first  risen  through  the 
ranks  of  student  and  assistant.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  country 
we  see  young  men  fresh  from  Universities  appointed  direct  to  res- 
ponsible positions  of  research  and  educational  work,  and  the 
stimulus  for  ever-increasing  effort  is  in  most  cases  lacking. 

"  (4)  Research  work  by  the  agency  of  a  Government  depart- 
xnenuas  such  does  not  carry  sufficient  weight  with  the  scientific 
bodies  of  the  world. 

"  (5)  The  research  officer  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  demo- 
cratic puohc  mau  ratner  than  a  Goveruineut  official,  who  is  bound 
to  become  by  the  very  nature  of  his  environment  somewhat  of  an 
-autocrat. 

(6)  Many  public  research  institutes  that  have  recently  sprung 

up  lu  thib  c^uutry  indicate  a  desire  on  the  part   of  the  people  t  j  oe 

ntrol  in  order  to  carry  on  research  as  independently 

a*  is  at  present  done  in  the  Universities  of  other  countries.  Though 

the    aesire    is    thus    indicated,    yet    all    work   in    this  direction 

>.wue    of    energy    ii      there    exists    no    clearly    defined     and 

larmonious   co-operation  between  Government  and  thtsa   private 

nsmuies.     tiuch  institutes    are  bound    to  starve    finally  through 

the  lack  of  the    University   atmosphere,    and  the    authority   and 

rebourcei,  as  uistiuct  from  control,  of  the  Government  at  their  back. 

Tbe  Universities  of  Tokyo  and   Kyoto  have   both  the   Government 

»nd,  through  the  Government,  the  people  at  their  back. 
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"  (7)  Education  when  given  in  colleges  run  by  a  Government 
department  such  as  those  of  Agriculture  and  Forests,  as  distin- 
guished from  colleges  affiliated  to  Universities,  does  not  tend  to 
efficiency.  The  teaaher  therein  is  neither  properly  responsible  to 
the  students  and  the  public  nor  to  the  Government.  This  is 
because  the  Government  has  no  means  of  judging  the  ability  of 
the  professor  as  such.  The  fact  that  no  Government  selection  till 
now  has  proved  a  failure  in  research  or  in  imparting  scientific 
education  is  due  to  Government  having  nnwittingly  lent  to  them 
an  authority  and  position  which  causes  men  of  average  attain- 
ments to  appear  as  geniuses. 

"  (8)  And  lastly,  it  is  a  fact  that  no  country  in  the  world  has 
followed  the  procedure  adopted  in  this  country  for  organising 
scientific  and  industrial  research.  This  point  is  well  illustrated 
in  a  recent  number  of  '  Nature  '  by  Mr.  Hugh  Kobert  Mill  in 
reviewing  a  note  on  an  enquiry  by  the  Goverment  of  India  int 
the  relations  between  forests  and  atmosphere  and  soil  moisture. 
He  says  : — '  To  our  mind  the  method  adopted  could  produce  no 
better  result  than  it  appears  to  have  done.  In  a  scientific  problem 
such  as  was  set  forth,  the  only  function  of  the  State  seems  to 
to  be  to  decide  that  such  an  enquiry  phall  be  carried  out  at  the 
public  expense  and  that  every  facility  for  obtaining  data  shall 
given  by  all  the  departments  and  all  the  Government  concerns, 
lodal  and  central.  It  should  then  be  handed  over  to  a  competent 
man  of  science,  set  free  from  all  other  duties  and  supplied  with 
necessary  assistants.  His  report,  when  complete,  will  be  authori- 
tative and  epoch-making,  if  not  final,  amd  incidentally  his  own 
reputation  would  be  made  or  marred  by  his  handling  of  the  facts. 
The  total  expense  would  probably  be  no  greater  and  the  labour  of 
many  public  servants  would  not  be  diverted  from  the  work  for 
which  they  were  trained. 

"This  comment  emphasises  exactly  the  point  I  am  attempting- 
to  bring  to  your  notice,  viz.,  that  scientific  research  must  be  inde- 
pendent and  in  the  hands  of  the  best  possible  men." 

I  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  control  of 
research  should  be  left  not  to  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Industries  but  to  the  Imperial  Polytechnic  Institute,  if  ife 
is  established,  or  to  a  Science  Council  elected  by  scientists 
poking  in  the  various  Univerbitiee,  Colleges  and  other 
scientific  institutions  in  the  country.  The  Departments 
cf  Itcubtrits,  both  provincial  and  imperial,  should  com- 
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municate  their  suggestions  for  research  to  the  Institution 
or  Council,  and  encourage  the  application  of  the  results 
of  researches  made  to  industries  90  fur  as  they  can. 

The  Organisation  of  Scientific  and  Technical 

Services.     The  Indian  Chemical  Service. 

The  Imperial  Industrial  Service. 

In  proceeding  to  discuss  the  important  proposals  of 
my  colleagues  in  relation  to  the  subjects  noted  above,  I 
think  it  necessary  to  recall  that  the  Commission  was 
appointed  "  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  possibilities 
of  further  industrial  development  in  India  and  to  submit: 
its  recommendations  with  special  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing questions  : — 

whether  new  openings  for  the  profitable  employment  of 
Indian  capital  in  commerce  and  industry  can  be  in- 
dicated ; 

(6)  whether,  and,  if  BO,  in  what  manner,  Government  can  use- 
fully  give  direct  encouragement  to  industrial  develop- 
ment— 

(i)  by  rendering  technical  advice  more  freely  available  ; 
lit)  by  the  demonstration  of  th*  practical  possibility  on  a 

commercial  scale  of  particular  industries  ; 
(tii)  by  affording,   directly  or  indirectly,  financial    assis- 
tance to  industrial  enterprises  ;  or 

!it>)  by  any  other  means  which  are  not  incompatible  with 
the  existing  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government  of 
India." 

ID  concluding  the  resolution  appointing  us,  the 
Government  of  India  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Com- 
mission would  "  find  it  possible  to  place  their  report  in 
the  bands  of  the  Government  of  ludia  wiilim  L'2  mouths 
from  the  date  of  its  assembling  in  India."  This  as 
well  as  the  terms  of  our  reference  would  show  that  we 
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are  expected  to  maka  recommendations  as  fco  openings 
for  the  profitable  employment  of  Indian  capital  in  com- 
merce and  industry,  which  could  be  carried  out  on  an 
early  date. 

Chapter  III  of  our  Report  which  gives  a  summary 
of  the  industrial  deficiencies  of  India,  shows  how  various 
and  how  great  are  the  openings  in  which  Indian  capital 
can  be  employed,  We  say  there  : — 

"  The  list  of  industries  which,  though  their  products  are 
essential  alike  in  peace  and  war,  are  lacking  in  this  country,  is 
lengthy  and  ominous.  Until  they  are  brought  into  existence  on 
an  adequate  scale,  Indian  capitalists  will,  m  times  of  peace,  be 
deprived  of  a  number  of  profitable  enterprises ;  whilst  in  the 
event  of  a  war  which  renders  sea  transport  impossible,  India's 
all-important  industries  will  be  exported  to  the  risk  of  stoppage, 
her  consumers  to  great  hardship,  and  her  armed  forces  to  the 
greatest  possible  danger," 

But  as  my  colleagues  say  at  page  4  of  our  Beporrb — 

"although  much  information  of  technical  and  industrial 
value  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  expert 
witnesses  ...  we  have  concentrated  our  attention  on 
the  machinery  which  we  propose  should  be  set  up  to  effect 
industrial  development  generally  rather  than  on  the  particular 
industries  to  be  improved.  This  machinery  will,  we  believe,  do 
what  is  needed  for  all  industries  and  it  would  be  useless  for  us  to 
attempt  to  frame  detailed  recommendations  for  which  technical 
enquiries  by  experts  are  required." 

With  due  deference  to  my  colleagues,  I  think  that 
we  have  concentrated  too  much  attention  on  the  machi- 
nery which  has  been  proposed  and  yet,  I  fear  that, 
excepting  the  provincial  and  imperial  Departments  of 
Industries,  t,he  machinery  proposed  will  not  promote 
industrial  development  as  rapidly  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  situation  require.  The  scientific  and  technical 
services  which  they  recommenced  will,  on  their  own 
showing,  take  some  time  to  organise,  the  industrial 
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researches  which  they  wish  to  promote,  will  take  some 
t  ime  to  bear  fruit).  In  my  opinion  the  immediate  require- 
ments of  the  country  in  the  matter  of  industrial  develop- 
ment require  the  adoption  of  measures  which  will  hear 
fruit  more  upeedily. 

There  are  two  classes  of  industrial  enterprises  which 
can  be  taken  up  in  this  country.  The  first  class,  and 
thu  js  by  far  the  larger  class,  consists  of  those  which  can 
be  started  by  the  importation  of  machinery  and  experts 
as  tirdt  managers.  In  this  class  of  work  we  have  to 
imitate  and  uot  to  initiate.  Ad  eooii  as  the  Proviuical 
Departments  of  Industries,  wtih  their  Advisory  Boards,, 
have  baen  constituted  in  the  provinces,  they  should 
decide,  with  such  expert  advice  ad  may  be  neces- 
sary, what  industries  of  this  class  oan  ba  started 
within  the  province,  and  should  invite  and;  encour- 
age Indian  capitalists  by  information  and  technical 
assistance  to  oganise  them.  It  was  the  adoption  cf  such 
a-  course  that  enabled  Germany  and  Japan  to  achieve 
rapi~  luGUatrial  development.  Sir  Frederick  Nicholson 
urged  the  adoption  of  this  course  on  us  in  the  following 
passage  in  his  note:  — 

"Ou  the  whole,  theu,  I  consider  that  the  best  way  both  foe 
starting  selected  industries  in  India  and  for  training  the  future 
managers  is  after  the  fashion  of  Germany  and  Japan  and  other 
countries,  for  the  promoters,  whether  Government  .or  private,  to 
draw  liberally  on  Great  Britain,  etc  ,  for  real  experts  as  first 
managers  of  any  projected  industries  ;  then  to  select  young  men, 
preferably  men  already  trained  in  technological  institutions,  and 
to  j,ui  them  throuRh  close,  disciplined,  industrial  and  business 
,ug  under  these  experts  till  they  are  fitted  either  to  start  on 
their  own  account  or  as  reliable  business  managers  to  capitalists. '*" 
—  (Mmutea  of  Evidence,  Vol.  Ill,  pages  ii'JG-J'JT). 

Mr.  Charles  Tower  also  says  : — 
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"In  the  manufacture  of  steelware  and  of  machinery,  German 
is  usually  credited,  not  without  justice,  with  being  rather  an 
imitator  than  an  initiator,  Her  great  success  in  this  hue  has  been 
achieved  by  the  rapidity  with  which  Germany  had  adopted  the 
improvements  invented  elsewhere."— (Germany  of  to-day,  Home 
University  Library,  page  137.) 

This  is  also  the  course  which  was  adopted  by 
America.  Up  to  1860  America  had  made  little  progres 
in  developing  the  manufacture  of  steel.  In  1862  Parl 
.Brothers  and  Company  imported  the  biggest;  crucible 
Bieei  plant  of  all  up  to  that  time,  and  imported  ah 
several  hundred  English  workmen  fco  ensure  succesi 
Since  tben  the  progress  of  the  steel  industry  there 
has  been  phenomenal.  la  1860  the  output  of  pi( 
iron  in  the  States  was  only  0*8  million  tons,  am 
of  steel  nil ;  by  1900  America  was  producing  13V 
millions  of  tons  of  pig  iron  and  10*1  of  sfeeel,  and  in  191< 
while  the  production  of  pig  iron  amounted  fco  10*3  mil- 
lion tons  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  amounted  to  31 
million  tons  in  the  United  States.  Last  but  not  least, 
we  have  an  eloquent  illustration  in  India  itself  of  the 
soundness  of  this  policy  in  the  success  of  the  Tata  Iron 
and  Steel  Works.  The  works  were  organised  with  the 
advice,  and  have  been  carried  on  under  the  supervision 
of  the  bast  experts  imported  from  abroad,  and  they  have 
been  a  conspicuous  success,  This,  therefore,  is  the  right 
policy  which  should  be  followed  in  regard  to  the  many 
other  industries,  the  need  for  which  has  been  pointed  oub 
in  our  chapter  on  the  industrial  deficiences  of  India. 
Haw  materials  and  labour  abound,  capital  exists  and 
only  wants  organising,  the  home  market  is  extensive, 
the  machinery  and  the  expert  can  be  imported,  the  profits 
•to  the  Government  and  the  people  will  be  considerable  ; 
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hat  is  needed  is  that  the  Government  should  whole- 
heartedly lend  and  assist  Indian  capital  in  organising 
the  industries. 

Bat  to  carry  out  industrial  developments  in  this 
wise  it  is  essential,  as  Mr.  H.  P.  Gihb*.  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Tata  Hydro-Electric  Supply  Company, 
eo  well  pub  in  his  wrtiten  evidence  before  ua,  that — 

"  oo  man  should  be  imported  into  India  unless  he  is  a  reoog- 
oiMd  expert  in  his  particular  line.  He  too  should  be  engaged  on 
thurt-time  contract  and  made  to  understand  he  ia  being  engaged 
and  paid  to  teach  our  local  men  just  as  much  as  to  introduce  and 
carry  on  bis  work.  The  young  man  from  abroad  who  ia  educated 
but  luezperienoed  should  not  be  brought  to  IndU  and  allowed  to 
.get  bis  practice  here." 

The  industries  which    will    he    BO    started  will  ba 
the    beat    practical    schools    for    training     our    science 
graduates  as  recruit*  for  the  proposed  imperial  services. 
Provision  for  Scientific  Research, 

The  second  class  of  industries  consists  of  those  for 
which  some  research  work  is  needed.  I  fully  agree  with 
my  colleagues  about  the  need  and  value  of  such  research. 
1  recognise  that,  to  borrow  '.ha  language  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  "  effective  research,  particularly  in 
its  industrial  applications,  calls  inareasingly  for  the 
support  and  impetus  that  come  from  the  systematised 
delving  of  a  crops  of  sappers  working  intelligently,  but 
under  orders."  I  am  therefore  not  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  creating  an  Indian  Chomical  Ssrvioe  and  an  Imperial 
Industrial  Service  at  the  right  time  and  under  the  righG 
conditions.  But  I  regret  I  do  not  agree  with  my 
colleagues  as  to  the  time  when,  and  the  conditions  under 
which,  these  services  should  be  organised.  la  my 
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opinion  our  first  duty  is  to  create  the  material  for    these- 
pervices  in  Ibis  country.     One  important  means  of  doing* 
this  is  the  ptrating  of    industries,  as  I  have  urged  above, 
under  imported  experts  and  placing  our  select  young  men, 
already  trained  in  technological  institutions,  under  them. 
The  other  measures  which  in  my  opinion  are  needed  are: — 
(i)   that  steps  should  be  immediately  taken  for 
developing  the  teaching  of   science   and  technology 
in  cur  existing    Universities    and    other  collegiate- 
institutions,   (a)  by  strengthening  their    staff  and 
equipment,    and  (b)    by    awarding    a    sufficiently 
large  number  of  scholarships  to  encourage  the  study 
of  science  and  technology  at  our  schools,  our  colleges 
and  our  "Universities ; 

(ii)  that  an  Imperial  Polytechnic  Institute, 
manned  by  the  most  distinguished  scientists  and 
engineers,  whose  co-operation  we  can  secure,  should 
be  established  in  the  country,  for  imparting  the 
highest  instruction  and  training  in  science  and 
technology  ;  and 

(Hi)  that  the  provision  of  scholarships  for  study  in 
foreign  countries  should  be  largely  increased  to  enable 
the  most  distinguished  of  our  graduates  to  fimsl 
their  education  in  the  best  of  foreign  institutions. 

The  view  which  I  humbly  urge  here  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  recommendation  made  in  th< 
'  Interim  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  01 
Scholarships  for  Higher  Education,"  of  which  th< 
Bight  Hon'ble  Mr.  A,  H,  Dyke  Acland  was 
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•Chairman.     The  Committee  was  appointed  before 

the  war  in  M  uvh  1913.     The   report    from    which 

I  am  going  to  quote  was  adopted  by  it  in  May  1910. 

In  a  prefatory  note  to  the   Report,  Sir  Selby-Bigge, 

on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  said  : — 

"  The  Board  have  no  need  to  use  complimentary  phrases  to 
convey  their  estimation  of  the  great  value  of  their  work,  but  on 
this  oocMion  ih-y  may  perhaps  permit  themselves  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  the  broad  spirit  in  which  the  report  is  conceived, 
of  its  forcible  exposition  of  principles,  and  of  the  lucid  and  vigorous 
style  in  which  it  is  written.** 

The  recommendations  are  of  such  great  weight 
and  have  such  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question  I  am 
dealing  with,  that  I  make  no  apology  for  reproduc- 
ing them  here  : — 

"On  the  side  of  science  and  technology  in  relation  to  the 
industries  and  commerce  of  the  nation,  the  greatest  needs  of  the 
nation  are  ranged  oy  us  in  order  of  practical  priority  as  follows, 
though  their  satisfaction  should  proceed  as  far  us  possible  contem- 
poraneously and  concurrently. 

')  The  firat  need  is  the  wider  recognition,  especially  by 
employers,  of  the  oanefit  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  employment 
in  iri(Hi«;rv.  Mgnpuhure,  and  commerce,  of  men  trained  in  science 
—  in  all  grade*,  but  specially  for  direc:;ve  and  advisory  posts  A 
great  improvement  is  already  seeu  ;  but  public  opinion  uaeds 
further  enlightenment. 

"(1301  Secondly,  the  most  useful  thing  that  can  be  done 
without  any  increase  in  the  means  at  present  at  our  disposal  is  to 
encourage  research  in  existing  institutions  after  graduation.  There 
were  prooably  before  the  war  more  men  and  women  fitted  to  be 
trained  in  research  than  were  secured  for  this  public  service.  The 
prolongation  of  scholarships  in  suitable  cases^  which  we  recom- 
mend, is  one  means  that  is  available  other  means  fall  within  the 
province  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

en  a  limited  amount  of  money  available  annually 

ad  would  be  to  assist  existing  institutions  for  training 

v,  to  enabie  them  to  improve  their  equip- 

u  a  their  staff,  attract  more  highly  qualified  teacners, 

II 
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and  introduce  new  subjects  of  study  ;  and  to  establish  new  place 
of  higher  technical  and  scientific  instruction  where  needed.  To 
bring  existing  institutions  fully  up  to  national  needs  a  great 
capital  sum  and  income  would  be  required.  But  any  sum  well 
expended,  would  be  useful.  However,  in  view  of  the  needs  of  the 
nation  and  the  empire,  it  seems  probable  that  the  larger  sum  will 
be  forthcoming,  at  whatever  sacrifices  in  the  immediate  future. 

"i!32)  Improved  and  extended  higher  secondary  education 
is  needed.  Side  by  side  with  this,  with  the  strengthening 
of  Universities  and  technical  schools,  and  with  an  increasing 
demand  for  scientific  workers,  an  increase  in  the  supply  of 
scholarships  from  secondary  schools  and  Universities  will  be 
required.  This  should  move  forward  pari  passu  with  other 
improvements."— (Pages  69-70). 

This  view  also  receives  support  from  the 
conclusions  at  which  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research 
arrived.  In  their  Report  for  the  year  1915-16 
(pages  40  and  41),  they  summarised  those  conclu- 
sions as  follows : — 

"  If  we  were  asked  to  state  these  conditions  (that  appear  to 
us  necessary  for  the  success  of  our  work)  in  the  shortest  possible 
terms  we  should  reply  :  First,  a  largely  increased  supply  of 
competent  researchers  ;  secondly,  a  hearty  spirit  of  co-operation 
among  all  concerned,  men  of  science,  men  of  business,  working 
men,  professional  and  scientific  societies.  Universities  and 
technical  colleges,  LOCH!  Authorities  and  Government  Depart- 
ments.  And  neither  condition  will  be  effective  without  the  other. 

"  Before  the  war  the  output  of  the  Universities  was  altogether 
insufficient  to  meet  even  a  moderate  expansion  in  tha  demand  for 
research.  The  annual  number  of  students  graduating  With  First 
and  Second  Class  Honours  in  science  and  technology  (including 
mathematics)  in  the  Universities  of  England  and  Wales  before 
the  war  was  only  about  530,  and  of  these  but  a  small  proportion 
will  have  received  any  serious  training  in  research  We 
frequently  found  on  inquiry  to  ••  of  WTK-!-  ol  -my 

scientific  standing  on  a  given  subject  of  industrial  impo/tance  18 
very  limited. 

"The  responsibility  for  dealing  with  the  grave  situation  which 
we  anticipate,  rests  with  the  education  departments  of  Uimed 
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King'iom.     Wa  shall  be  able  to  do  some  thing  to  encourge  a  longer 

>R  by  the   ofhr   of    research    studentships    and    the 

like;  but  that  will  not  suflne.     It  ia   useless  to  offer  scholarships  if 

competent  candidates   are  nut    forthcoming,   and    they    cannot  be 

forthcoming  in   sufficient   numbers  until  a   larger  number  of  well 

educated  students  enter    the    Universities.     That    ia  the  proolem 

ii  the  education  departments  have  to  solve,  and  on  the  solution 

of  which  the  success  of  the  present  movement  in  our  opinion  largely 

depends.*1 

Recruitment  of  the  Scientific  Services. 
For  the  recruitment  of  the  scientific  service,  the 
Indian  Chemical  Service,  and  others  my  colleagues 
recommend  that  "  to  the  utmost  extent  possible 
the  junior  appointments  should  be  made  from  science 
graduates  of  the  Indian  Universities,  and  that  the 
senior  and  experienced  men  who  will  be  required  to 
initiate  and  direct  research  work  should  be  obtained 
on  special  terms  from  England,  when  such  are  not 
available  here."  The  qualifying  clause  which  I 
have  emphaised  must  be  appreciated  at  its  practical 
value.  My  colleagues  recognise  that  a  "  relatively 
small  field  of  selection  at  present  exists  in  India." 
They  say  : — 

14  As  development  of  science  teaching  at  the  Universities,  and 
opportunities  for  technical  training  in  India  increase,  we  believe 
that  the  necessity  for  importing  specialises  will  greatly  diminish, 
and  that  ultimately  the  services  Will  be  mainly  filled  with  officers 
trained  in  this  country." 

But  they  say  further  on  that  "it  will  be  some 
years  before  ib  will  be  possible  t;>  ob^in  tie  full 
necessary  staff  in  India." 

They  therefore  rely  for  such  recruitment  iniialy 
on  England.  But  they  recognise  that — 
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"  there  will  be  similar  post-war  demands  made  at  home  and* 
in  the  dominions  for  scientific,  especially  chemical,  experts,  whicb 
will  render  it  difficult  to  oboain  suitable  recruits  from  England. 
It  is  probable,  consequently,  that  salaries  higher  than  the  pre- 
war rates  will  be  demanded  by  suitably  qualified  experts." 

Bub  I  think  that  qualified  English  experts  will  not 
availahle,  afe  any  rate  in  any  number  for  some  years  ev« 
for  higher  salaries  than  those  of  the  pre-war  period.    Tl 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  said  in   their  Report  f< 
1915-16:— 

"  It  is  in  our  view  certain  that  the  number  of  trained  reseai 
workers  who  will  be  available  at  the  end  of  the  war  will  not  sui 
for  the  demand  that  we  hope  will  then  exist.  We  are  too  apt 
forget  in  this  country  that  with  industry  as  with  war,  a  brilliai 
group  of  field  officers,  and  even  a  well-organised  general  stag,  ne« 
armies  of  well-trained  men  in  order  to  produce  satisfactory  results. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  will  be  wise  of  us  not 
rely  upon  our  being  able  to  indent  on  England  for  tl 
"  senior  and  experienced  men  who  will  be  required 
initiate  and  direct  research-  work  in  India,"  Besid< 
though  they  advocated  that  "senior  and  experiem 
men "  should  be  obtained  from  England,  what  my 
colleagues  have  actually  proposed  is  very  different  from 
it.  They  have  proposed  that  "  recruits  for  these  ssrvioea 
— especially  chemical  services — should  be  obtained  at  as 
early  an  age  as  possible,  preferably  nob  exceeding  25- 
years."  They  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  they 
mean.  They  say  ; — 

11  We  should  thus  secure  the  University  graduate,  who  hid 
done  one  or  perhaps  two  years'  post-graduate  work,  whether 
scientific  or  practical,  but  would  not  be  confirmed  in  specialisation. 
We  assume  that  the  requisite  degree  of  specialisation  will  be  secur- 
ed by  adopting  a  system  whereby  study  leave  will  be  granted  at 
some  suitable  time  after  three  years'  service,  when  a  scientific) 
officer  should  have  developed  a  distinct  bent." 
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ID  their  recommendations  regarding  the  recruitment 
-the  Imperial  luduutrial  Service  also,  they  say  that  of 
11  the  age  of  recruitment  should  not;  usually  exceed  25 
years,"  and  that  they  thiuk  it  desirable,  "  if  the  young 
engineers  whom  we  propose  to  recruit  are  to  develop 
into  valuable  men,  that  they  should  be  encouraged  after 
about  three  years'  service  to  take  study  leave."  It  is 
obvious  then  that  under  the  scheme  proposed  by  my 
colleagues  the  men  to  be  recruit*-'!  from  England  will  not 
be  "  senior  and  experienced  men/'  but  raw  graduates  from 
Universities  who  will  be  expected  to  specialise  after 
joining  the  service  in  India.  Specialisation  almost  always 
involves  delay.  If  therefore  we  must  take  in  only  raw 
graduates  and  remunerate  them  during  the  years  they 
are  qualifying  themselves  for  effective  research  work,  I 
think  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  take  in  Indian 

I  graduate*  whose  training  will  be  less  costly,  and  who 
will  serve  the  country  throughout  life,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  an  Eaglish  graduate,  there  will  always  be 

'the    apprehension    that   he    may    leave    us    for  higher 

emoluments    elsewhere,      and    the    certainty     that     he 

will  leave  the  country  after  the  period  necessary  to  qualify 

for  a  pension,  taking  away    with  him  the  kaowlegde  and 

rienoe  which  he  had  gained  in  its    service.       Having 

r  1  to  all  the  considerations  which    have   been    urged 

ibove,    I    think    the    idea  of  recruiting  this  service  from 

i3ngUnd  should   be  abandoned,  and    that    it    should     be 

jlleoided    that  it    shall  be    recruiced  entirely    from  among 

Ijraduate.s  of  the  Indian  Universities   *n\  of  the  Imperial 
•chnio  Institute,  which  I  have  recommended. 
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My  recommendation  has  the  further  merit  of  being- 
entirely  in   consonance  with  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Royal    Pommipsion    on    the    Public    Services    in< 
India  regarding  the  recruitment  of  scientific  and  technical 
services.     Indians   have   a  very  sore    feeling    about  the 
imperial  Indian   services.     The  importation    of  experts 
from  England  for  these  services  has  not  only  unneces- 
sarily  increased  the   cost  of   these  services   to  India  but 
has     had    the    very    great-  disadvantage    of     preventinj 
Indiana   from   being   trained    for  higher    work   in   these 
services.     We  can  never  forges  that  so  distinguished    ai 
Indian  aa  Dr.  P.  C.  Roy  did  not  find  admission   into  the 
Indian  Educational  Service.     We   know  that  though  the- 
Geological  Survey  of  India  has  been  in  existence  for  61 
years,  up  to  1913  only  three  Indians  had  been  appointed 
to  the  superior  service  ia   it.     In    this  connection   I   pub 
the   following   question   to   Dr.    H.  H.  Haydeu,  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India  : — 

"  Has  the  department  kept  it  as  an  object  before  it  that  it 
should  train  Indiana  to  qualify  themselves  for  employment  in  the 
higher  grades,  of  the  department  ?  " 

And  his  answer  was  : — 

"  We  have  been  for  many  years  training  men  in  the  subor- 
dinate racks  of  the  department,  but  they  do  not  necessarily  qualify 
for  appointments  in  the  higher  grade.  It  is  always  open  to  them 
to  apply  for  an  appointment  in  that  grade  ..." 

My    Hon'ble    colleague  Mr.   Low   then    asked  Dr. 
Hayden  : — 

''You  have    these    research    scholars,     Is  it    not    one  of  the 
objects    of  research    scholarships,    that  the    scholars,  if    possil 
should  qualify  themselves  for  recruitment  to  the  department?" 

And  the  answer  was  : — 
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"  Thai  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  efforts  we  have  made  in 
educating  geology  in  the  Presidency  College  and  the 

Calcutta  University.  I  think  geological  education  was  initiated  in 

uta  by  the  Geological  8  ?9  have  had  more  Indians 

in  the  subordinate  oranch  of  the  service." 


witnesses  before  the  Royal  Commission 
quoted  the  opinion  of  D-.  Oldbam,  the  first  head  of  the 
Geological  Department,  concerning  the  fitness  of  Indians 
for  this  department,  which  showed  that  he  had  "  the 
most  unshaken  confidence  that  with  even  fair  opportuni- 
ties of  acquiring  such  knowledge  (that  of  the  physical 
science*)  many  Indians  would  be  found  quite  competent 
to  take  their  place  side  by  side  with  European  assistants 
either  on  this  survey  or  in  many  other  ways,"  and  yet 
the  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  showed 
that  competent  Indians  bad  found  the  door  of'admission 
barred  against  them  and  that  up  to  1913,  only  three 
Indians  had  been  appointed  to  the  superior  service. 

My  colleagues  say  that  the  ultimate  object  should 
be  to  man  the  services  they  propose  with  officers  trained 
in  this  country.  Similar  language  was  used  in  the 
past  in  relation  to  other  imperial  departments.  For 
instance,  it  appears  that  in  the  Agricultural  Department 
the  intention  of  the  Government:  of  India  from  the  very 
commencement  was  that  it  should  be  staffed  largely  by 
Indians. 

"We  adhere  firmly."  wrote  the  Government  of   India  to  the 

Secretary  of  State  in  1910.  "to  our  frequently  declared  policy  that 

(the  Agricultural  service)  should  be  manned  ultimately 

by    Indiana   and   toat   the   object   to  be  kept  steadily  in  view  is  to 

a  minimum   the  number   of   experts   appointed   from 

>nd  and  to  train  up   indigenous  talent  so   as   to   emulc    the 

country   to   depend   on  its  own  resources  for  the  recruitment  of  its 

agricultural  staffin  the  higher  branches.  " 
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Bufc  in  spite  of  this  clear  declaration,  the  Imperial 
Service  has  become  the  monopoly  of  Europeans,  while 
Indians  have  been  conBrmed  to  the  Provincial  Service. 
The  evidence  of  Dr.  Harold  Mann  and  of  the  represen- 
tative members  of  the  Provincial  Service  before  the  Boyal 
Commission  showed  that  many  highly  qualified  Indians, 
several  of  whom  possessed  European  degrees  or  ex- 
perience, had  been  unable  to  find  admission  into  the 
Imperial  Service,  which  had  been  manned  by  recruits 
imported  from  Europe,  who,  said  Dr.  Mann,  laboured 
under  the  serious  disadvantage  that  their  experience 
related  to  a  system  of  agriculture,  "  which  in  its 
organization  is  quite  foreign  to  most  parts  of  India  and 
will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

So  also  with  regard  to  the  Imperial  Forest  Service. 
The  Inspector-General  of  Forests  stated  iti  his  evidence 
before  the  Boyal  Commission  that 

"     .     .  when  the  Forest  Department  was  instituted,   and 

for  a  long  time  afterwards,  both  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  Sjcretary  of  State  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  special 
department  in  which  the  service  of  Indians  should  be  utilised  as 
largely  as  possible." 

Yet  from  1891  to  1906  no  step*  were  taken  to 
provide  for  direct  recruitment  to  the  Provincial  Service^ 
and  it  was  laid  down  in  1912  that  candidates  for  the 
Imperial  Forest  Service  "  must  bave  obtained  a  degree 
with  honours  in  some  branch  of  natural  science  in  a 
University  of  England,  Wales  or  Ireiand,  or  the  B.  So. 
degree  in  pure  science  in  one  of  the  Universities  of 
Scotland."  At  the  time  the  Boyal  Commission  took 
evidence,  the  total  number  of  officers  in  the  superior  ser- 
vice in  the  Agricultural,  Civi',  Veterinary,  Forest,  Geologi- 
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•oal  Survey,  Locomotive  and  Carriage  and  Wagon  Depart- 
ments was  407.  Of  these  only  six  officers  were  statutory 
natives  of  India. 

The  Royal  Commission  recognised  the  injustice 
that  had  been  done  to  Indians  in  their  practical  exclusion 
from  the  scientific  and  technical  services.  They  express- 
ed the  opinion  that  there  were  no  political  grounds 
whatsoever  for  recruiting  the  superior  staff  of  such  ser- 
vices in  Europe.  They  stated  that  if  the  requisite 
technical  training  were  available  in  India,  the  necuHsity 
for  indenting  on  Europe  for  qualified  men  would  cease 
to  exist,  and  they  therefore  recommended  that  "  a 
determined  and  immediate  effort  "  should  be  made  to 
bring  about  conditions  which  would  soon  make  it  possible 
to  meec  the  normal  requirements  of  the  services  without 
requisitioning  the  services  of  men  from  abroad.  That 
effort  remains  yet  to  be  made  ;  and  while  my  colleagues 
have  proposed  the  creation  of  two  more  imperial  services 
they  have  recommended  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Central  Chemical  Research  Institute  and  of  the  Imperial 
Engineering  College  may  wait  for  an  indefinite  future. 
These  facts,  coupled  with  the  experience  of  the  past, 
make  me  apprehend  that,  if  these  two  services  are  created 
on  the  lines  suggested  by  my  colleagues,  the  senior 
appointments  in  them  also  will  for  a  long  time  remain 
practically  the  monopoly  of  Europeans,  and  that  Indiana 
will  not  only  be  kept  out  of  their  emoluments,  bud 
also  of  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  high  efficiency 
in  the  subjects  with  which  the  services  will  be 
concerned.  The  Royal  Commission  recommended  that 
with  a  view  to  bring  about  the  conditions  which 
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would  soon  make  ib  possible  to  meet  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  services  without  requisitioning 
the  services  of  men  from  outside,  existing  institu- 
tions should  be  developed  or  new  ones  created  and 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  beat  European  insti- 
tutions of  a  similar  character.  They  recognised  "  that 
this  would  require  an  initial  expenditure  of  a  consi- 
derable sum  of  money,"  but  they  urged  that  "  the 
outlay  would  be  more  than  repaid,  not  only  by  the 
additional  facilities  which  such  institutions  would  give 
to  young  men  to  qualify  themselves  for  direct  appoint- 
ment, to  the  higher  branches  of  the  public  services,  bub 
by  the  contribution  they  would  make  to  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  country."  These  recommendations  lend 
strong  support  to  my  proposal  that  a  first-class  Polytech- 
nic Institute  should  be  established  in  India  as  one  of  the 
first  measures  needed  for  the  industrial  development  of 
the  country.  At  such  an  institute  provision  should  be 
made  for  imparting  the  highest  instruction  and  training 
in  all  the  important  branches  of  science  and  technology 
and  also  in  commerce  and  administration.  This  will  be 
the  best  means  of  creating  the  army  of  trained  workers 
which  is  needed  for  promoting  industrial  development 
in  this  extensive  empire.  The  institution  of  the  pro- 
posed services  n'nould  wait  until  this  has  been  done.  And 
in  the  meantime  only  such  appointments  should  be  made- 
in  the  Departments  of  Industries  as  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  fill 

The  Estimate  of  Cost. 

The  proposals  which  we  have  made  in  the  Report  s 
that  the  number  of  technically  trained  men  who  will   be 
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needed  to  carry  on  industrial  development  and  to  pro- 
mote the  trade  aud  commerce  of  the  country,  will  he  a 
very  large  one,  and  that  ib  will  grow  steadily  for  some 
time.  It  is  also  certain  that  puhlic  expenditure  will 
rise  in  several  directions  after  the  war,  These  con- 
siderations demand  that  expenditure  should  not  be 
raised  in  any  department  beyond  what  is  actually 
necessary.  The  salaries  which  my  colleagues  have 
proposed  for  the  Imperial,  Industrial  and  the  Indian 
Chemical  Services  are  largely  based  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  what  is  likely  to  attract  Englishmen  to  the 
senior  appointments  in  the  services.  If,  in  view  of  all 
that  I  have  urged  ahove,  the  decision  should  be  arrived 
at  than  these  services  should  be  manned  by  Indians, 
including  in  that  term  those  Europeans  who  are  statutory 
natives  of  India,  the  proposed  expenditure  would  be 
largely  reduced.  This  is  no  mean  consideration  and 
should  nob  be  ignored,  Situated  as  India  is,  one  cannot 
too  often  recall  the  wise  remarks  of  Sir  William  Hunter, 
made  many  years  ago,  that — 


"  If  we  are  to  give  a  really  efficient  administration  to  India, 
many  services  must  be  paid  for  at  lower  rates  even  than  at  present. 
For  those  rates  are  regulated  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration by  the  cost  of  officers  brought  from  England.  You 
cannot  work  with  imported  labour  as  cheaply  as  you  can  with 
native  labour  and  I  regard  the  more  extended  employment  of  the 
natives,  not  only  as  an  act  of  justice  but  as  a  financial  necessity 
.  If  we  are  to  govern  the  Indian  people  efficiently  and 
cheaply,  we  must  govern  them  by  means  of  themselves,  and  pay 
for  the  administration  at  the  market  rates  for  native  labour." 


Should  this  view  be  accepted,  the  salaries  proposed 
would  be  reduced  by  aboub  30  to  40  per  cent. 
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I  do  not  attempt  to  make  any  detailed  alterna- 
tive proposals  regarding  the  oost  of  the  scheme.  If  any 
of  my  suggestions  commend  themselves  to  Government, 
the  details  will  easily  be  worked  out. 

Speaking  generally,  1  would  say  that  a- substantial 
part  of  the  expenditure  that  is  proposed  for  salaries 
should  be  saved,  partly  by  reducing  the  number  of 
appointments  proposed  and  partly  by  fixing  the  salaries 
at  the  standard  which  will  be  suitable  for  Indian 
graduates  and  scholars.  The  expenditure  proposed  on 
buildings  will  also,  in  my  opinion,  admit  of  a  very 
substantial  reduction.  Here  again  the  example  of  Japan 
affords  us  guidance.  They  spend  very  much  less  on 
their  educational  buildings  than  is  spent  in  India.  A 
scheme  for  the  award  of  scholarships  to  encourage  the 
study  of  science  and  technology  can  be  best  prepared  by 
the  Education  Department. 

As  regards  grants  to  Universities,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  on  an  average  an  annual  grant  of  a  lakh  and 
a  half  should  be  made  to  each  University  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  instruction  and  teaching  in  science  and 
technology,  particularly  in  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering,  applied  chemistry,  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture. A  capital  grant  of  about  15  lakhs  each  should  be 
made  for  the  necessary  educational  buildings  and 
residential  quarters  and  for  equipment.  And  lastly,  I 
would  recommend  that,  to  start  with  a  capital  expendi- 
ture of  30  lakhs,  and  an  annual  grant  of  six  lakhs  a  year 
should  be  sanctioned  for  an  Imperial  Polytechnic 
Institute. 
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Conclusion. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  note  better  than  by  endorsing 
fche  following  generous  and  wise  words  of  Sir  Frederick 
Nicholson  : — 

"  I  beg  to  record  my  opinion  that  in  the  matter  of  Indian 
industries  we  are  bound  to  consider  Indian  interest  firstly, 
secondly  and  thirdly. — I  mean  by  'firstly'  that  the  local  raw 
products  should  be  utilised,  by  '  secondly  '  that  industries  should 
be  introduced,  and  by  '  thirdly  '  that  the  profits  of  such  industry 
should  remain  in  the  country, 

If  measures  for  the  indu^rial  development  of  India 
are  taken  in  this  spirit,  India  will  become  prosperous 
and  strong,  and  England  more  prosperous  and  stronger. 
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DELHI  CONGRESS  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 

Presidential  Address  of  the  Hon.  Pandit  Madan 
Mohan  Malaviya  delivered  at  the  thirty-third 
Indian  National  Congress  at  Delhi  on  Thursday, 
December  26,  1918. 

EROTHEB-DELEGATES,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

As  has  often  been  said  the  Presidentship  of  the 
Congress  is  the  highest  honour  which  the  people  of 
this  country  can  bestow  upon  any  one.  It  is  doubly 
so  when  it  is  conferred  a  second  time.  This  honour 
is  enhanced  in  the  present  instance  by  the  fact  that 
you  have  been  pleased  to  call  upon  me  to  guide  the 
deliberations  of  our  great  national  assembly  at  a  time 
when  momentous  events  which  affect  India  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  are  taking  place, 
and  when  questions  of  the  most  far-reaching  import- 
ance, which  have  a  direct  and  immediate  bearing 
on  our  future,  are  to  be  considered  by  the  Congress. 
I  am  most  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  this  signal 
mark  of  your  confidence  in  me.  I  am  also  grateful 
to  my  esteemed  'friend  Mr.  Vijiaraghava  Aohariar, 
whom  I  so  much  miss  in  the  Imperial  Legislative 
Council  where  his  unyielding  .  independence  and 
incisive  logic  made  him  a  source  of  great  strength 
to  the  people's  cause,  for  having  retired  in  my 
favour  because  his  selfless  anxiety  for  the  country's 
cause,  and  his  partiality  for  an  old  friend  led  him 
to  think  that  my  election  would  serve  that  cause 
better  at  this  particular  juncture.  I  sincerely  wish 
I  could  feel  that  I  deserved  all  this  honour  and 
confidence.  I  pray  to  God  that  with  your  generous 
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'"help  I  may  prove  not  unworthy  of  it,  and  that  our 
deliberations  may  be  such  as  will  redound  to  our 
credit  and  the  honour  and  advancement  of  our 
country. 

The  importance  of  this  session  of  the  Congress 
does  not  need  to  be  emphasized.  We  meet  to-day 
in  this  ancient  capital  of  the  Indian  Empire,  hoary 
with  all  its  historic  traditions  and  associations.  It 
irresistibly  brings  to  our  minds  a  crowd  of  thoughts, 
happy  and  the  reverse — of  the  glories  and  the  vicis- 
situdes which  our  ancient  land  has  known.  The 
impulse  to  dwell  upon  them  is  strong,  but  I  will 
not  do  so  at  this  place.  I  will  dwell  here  rather 
upon  the  living  present.  We  are  meeting  at  a  time 
when  the  civilized  world  is  celebrating  the  happy 
end  of  the  greatest  and  bloodiest  war  known  to 
history.  That"  end  was  denounced  in  a  memorable 
utterance  by  the  distinguished  Premier  of  England 
when,  addressing  the  people  of  Britain,  he  said  : 
"  You  are  entitled  to  rejoice,  people  of  Britain,  that 
the  Allies,  the  Dominions  and  India  have  won 
a  glorious  victory.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  victory 
for  liberty  in  the  history  of  the  world."  You,  too, 
my  countrymen,  are  entitled  to  rejoice,  as  you  have 
actually  been  rejoicing,  that  this  great  victory  has 
been  won.  You  are  also  entitled  to  feel  justly 
puoud  that  our  country  has  played  a  noble  part  in 
this  great  war,  and  made  a  magnificent  contribution 
to  its  glorious  end.  As  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy 
very  well  said  the  other  day,  "  she  was  early  in  the 
field  helping  to  stem  the  rush  of  Teutonic  hordes 
and  she  has  been  in  at  the  end,  and  her  troops 
largely  contributed  to  the  staggering  blow  in  Pales- 
tine which  ficst  caused  our  foe  to  totter  to  his  fall." 
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India  had  many  grievances  against  England  when 
the  war  broke  out.  But  she  had  not  lost  faith  in 
the  Britain's  love  of  justice  and  liberty.  And  the 
moment  the  message  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  England  and  Emperor  of  India  was  received 
announcing  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  draw 
the  sword  in  defence  of. liberty  and  of,  treaty 
rights  and  obligations,  India  loyaliy  put  aside  her 
grievances,  buried  her  differences,  and  her  prin- 
ces and  people  readily  identified  themselves  with 
the  cause  which  England  had  taken  up,  because 
it  was  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  liberty.  Both 
our  national  traditions  and  our  national  aspirations 
pre-disposed  us  to  that  attitude.  In  days  long  past, 
the  memory  of  which  is  still  cherished,  our  ancestors 
had  waged  the  greatest  war  recorded  in  our  history 
— the  Mahabharat — and  licrinced  the  entire  man- 
hood of  the  nation  to  establish  "  the  triumph  of 
righteousness."  And  for  thirty  years  we  had  been 
carrying  on  a  constitutional  struggle  to  obtain  some 
measure  of  power  to  administer  our  own  affairs. 
Consequently,  all  classes  and  communities  of  our 
people  enthusiastically  united  in  giving  an  assurance 
of  unswerving  loyalty  and  unflinching  support  to 
His  Majesty  the  King-Emperor  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  to  a  successful  end.  The  ruling  princes 
and  the  people  of  India  made  what  His  Majesty  was 
pleased  lovingly  to  describe  in  his  gracious  message 
of  September  14,  1914,  as  '  prodigal  offers  of  their 
lives  and  treasure  in  the  cause  of  the  realm.'  Let 
us  thank  God  that  our  deeds  have  been  as  good  as 
our  word.  We  have  helped  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  demand  made  upon  us,  and  more,  in  men, 
jnoney  and  material.  Both  our  honoured  ruling 
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princes  and  our  peasants  have  contributed  their  quota 
of  personal  service  to  the  war,  and  both  have  made 
money  contributions,  in  numerous  instances  beyond 
their  means.  From  the  day  His  Majesty's  message 
was  received,  India  urged  with  one  voice  th  tt  her 
valiant  soldiers  should  be  sent  to  France  to  1 
the  forefront  of  the  conflict.  Our  late  Vic, 
Lord  Hardinge,  who  trusted  the  Indians  and  who 
was  trusted  of  them,  appreciated  our  proposal  and 
with  the  foresight  and  courage  that  distinguished 
him,  he  despatched  Indian  troops  to  France.  Both 
India  and  the  Allies  owe  him  gratitude  for  this  act 
of  statesmanship.  Our  troops  saved  the  situation 
in  France  in  1914  and  covered  themselves  with 
glory. 

The  full  value  of  the  contributions  of  the  princes 
and  people  of  India  in  money  and  resources  remains 
to  be  calculated.  But  we  know  that  it  amounts  to 
over  two  hundred  millions,  or  three  hundred  crores. 
As  regards-  our  contributions  in  men,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  stated  the  other  day  in  Parliament 
that  1,161,789  Indians  had  been  recruited  since  the 
war  began,  and  1,215,338  men  had  been  sent 
overseas  from  India,  and  that  of  those  101,439  had 
become  casualties.  These  are  contributions  of  which 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud.  More  proud  are 
we  of  the  fact  that  throughout  all  these  four  years  of 
trial  and  tribulation,  in  the  face  of  the  extr 
suffering  which  the  war  inflicted  upon  our  people,  and 
even  when  the  sky  seemed  to  be  much  overcast, 
India  remained  unshaken  equally  in  her  loyalty  to 
the  King-Emperor  and  in  her  resolve  to  do  her 
utmost  to  help  the  Empire  till  the  end.  This  is 
particularly  noteworthy  in  the  case  of  our  Mussalmau 
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brethren.  Svery  one  knows  how  deep  are  their 
religious  sentiments  towards  Turkey,  and  how 
profound  their  concern  in  everything  that  affects 
her.  When,  therefore,  unfortunately,  Turkey  was 
persuaded  by  the  Central  Powers  to  join  them 
against  our  King-Emperor  and  his  Allies,  the  feelings 
of  our  Mahomedan  brethren  were  put  to  the  sorest 
test.  No  thoughtful  Mahomedan  could  be  indifferent 
to  the  fate  which  might  overtake  Turkey.  But  it 
must  to-day  be  a  source  of  the  sincerest  satisfaction  to 
every  Indian  Mahomedan  who  loves  his  country  and 
community,  that  the  community  did  not  at  any  time 
allow  its  religious  sentiments  to  overpower  its  sense 
of  duty  to  the  King  and  to  the  Motherland  and  that 
it  remained  firm  in  its  support  of  the  cause  of  tha 
Empire.  This  is  a  fact,  of  great  moment  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  It  is  a  matter  for  sincere 
thankfulness  and  congratulations  to  all  our  fellow- 
subjects  and  ourselVes. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  let  me  ask  you,  men 
and  women  of  all  faiths,  whom  it  is  my  privilege  afc> 
this  moment  to  address,  and  who  worship  our  one 
common  God  under  different  names  and  in  diverse 
ways,  to  join  in  offering  Him  our  humble  and 
profound  thanks  that  the  war  has  come  to  a  happy 
end,  and  in  praying  it  may  prove  to  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  lasting,  just  and  universal  peace.  Let 
me  next,  on  your  behalf  and  on  mine,  offer  our 
loyal  greetings  and  dutiful  congratulations  to  His 
Majesty  the  King-Emperor  on  the  happy  ter- 
mination of  the  war.  It  gives  us  Indians  parti- 
cular satisfaction  to  think  that  while  the  despotic 
monarchs  of  other  lands  have  disappeared,  our 
noble  King-Emperor,  exercising  his  beneficent 
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power  in  consonance  with  the  constitution  of  the 
country  and  the  will  of  his  people,  sits  even  more 
firm  in  the  affections  of  the  people  than  before. 
We  also  offer  our  cordial  congratulation  to  our 
fellow-subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  their 
sturdy  children  in  the  Dominions  overseas,  on  the 
glorious  result  of  their  great  efforts  and  sacrifices 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  right.  If  England 
had  not  joined  the  war  and  thrown  her  whole 
strength  and  resources  into  the  fight,  like  Belgium, 
France  would  long  ago  have  been  compelled  to 
give  up  the  fight,  and  Germany's  ambitions  would 
have  been  realized.  Great  have  been  the  sacrifices 
Englarid  has  made.  But  greater  therefore  is  the 
glory  she  has  won.  I  am  sure  you  also  wish  to 
offer  your  cordial  congratulations  to  the  noble 
people  of  France,  who  have  won  imperishable 
glory  by  sustaining  the  most  splendid  fight  against 
tremendous  odds  in  defence  of  their  great  land 
of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity.  We  watched 
their  struggle  with  the  deepest  sympathy  and  with 
the  sincerest  admiration  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
particular  pride  and  gratification  to  us  to  think 
that  our  Indian  Expeditionary  Force  was  able  to 
reach  France  in  the  nick  of  time  to  be  of  help 
to  them  and  to  save  the  cause  both  of  the  Allies 
and  of  civilization  in  the  fearful  struggle  of  1914- 
15.  Lastly,  we  must  offer  our  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations to  the  great  people  of  America  whose 
unselfish  entry  into  the  war,  involving  all  the 
tremendous  sacrifice  of  men  and  money  it  did, 
was  the  finest  tribute  to  the  righteous  character 
of  the  war  which  the  Allies  had  been  waging,  as 
well  as  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
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liberty  and  justice.  Humanity  owes  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  America  for  the  decisive  part  which 
she  has  played  under  the  wise  and  firm  guidance  of 
its  noble  President  in  the  overthrow  of  German 
militarism.  Adopting  the  words  of  the  President: 
*'  We  must  all  thank  God  with  the  deepest  gratitude 
that  the  Americans  came  in  into  the  lines  of  battle 
just  at  the  critical  moment  w^en  the  whole  fate  of 
the  world  seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance,  and  threw 
their  fresh  strength  into  the  ranks  of  freedom  in 
time  to  turn  the  wboie  tide  and  sweep  off  the  fateful 
struggle."  It  is  our  privilege  and  our  pride  to  send 
our  congratulations  to  the  people  of  those  great 
nations  because  our  soldiers  fought  on  the  same 
side  with  them  on  the  battlefields  of  France  and 
Flanders,  and  thereby  established  between  them 
and  us  a  comradeship  in  a  righteous  cause  which 
we  fervently  hope  will  be  the  basis  of  lasting 
friendship  between  us. 

THE   HAND   OF   PROVIDENCE    IN   THE   WAR. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  to  my  mind  the  hand 
of  Providence  is  clearly  discernible  both  in  the 
development  of  this  war  and  its  termination.  The 
world,  and  particularly  the  European  world,  needed 
a  correction  and  a  change.  It  had  been  too  much 
given  up  to  materialism  and  had  been  too  much 
estranged  from  spiritual  considerations.  It  had 
flouted  the  principle*  that  righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation.  In  spite  of  the  vaunted  civilization  of 
Europe  some  of  its  nations  have  been  living  in  a 
state  of  international  anarchy  and  their  relations  to 
one  another  and  to  the  outer  world  turned  upon 
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force.  They  have  been  dominated  by  an  over- 
powering passion  for  wealth  and  power,  and  in  their 
mad  pursuit  of  it  have  trampled  upon  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  weaker  states  and*  peoples. 
Austria  and  France  each  sought  the  master 
Europe  in  the  past.  Germany  attempted  it  now. 
England  has  not,  since  the  fifteenth  century,  atucked 
the  independence  of  any  European  State,  but  has 
befriended  them  when  they  have  been  threatened  by 
their  more  powerful  neighbours.  But  she  too  has 
followed  a  different  policy  in  Asia  and  Africa.  During 
the  last  half  century  only,  she  has  waged  wars  to 
annex  Egypt,  the  Soudan,  the  South  African 
Republics,  and  Burma,  besides  several  other  minor 
wars.  There  have  been  great  quarre's  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  about  markets  and  colonial  p  >sses- 
sions.  There  have* been  contentions  between  France 
and  Germany,  for  the  control  of  Morocco,  between 
Russia  and  Austria  for  the  control  of  the  Bal- 
kans between  Germany  and  the  other  powers  for 
the  control  of  Turkey.  These  great  rivalries 
among  them  have  led  them  to  live  in  constant 
fear  of  war,  and  ever  to  keep  themselves  prepared 
for  it.  The  earth  has  been  groaning  under  the 
burden  of  big  battalions  and  armaments.  There 
have  been  treaties  and  alliances,  but  they  were 
entered  into  to  keep  up  the  balance  of  power  among 
them.  The  determining  facior  in  international 
relations  has  be  a  force.  Any  nation  which  wished  to 
attack  another  could  do  so  with  impunity  if  it 
made  itself  superior  to  that  other  in  brute  force. 
England  hart,  by  a  long  course  of  events,  gained 
the  highest  position  and  power  amung  the  n  it 
of  Europe.  She  naturally  wanted  to  maintain  it  at 
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all  costs.  Her  younger  sister  Germany  became 
jealous  of  her  and  was  fired  with  the  ambition  to 
outshine  her.  For  decades  past  she  pursued  a 
systematic  policy  of  national  development — military, 
naval,  industrial,  economic — with  the  object  of 
striking  a  blow  for  world-power.  She  converted  a 
whole  nation  into  a  wonderfully  well-organized,, 
disciplined  and  equipped  army.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  any  nation  can  prepare  itself  better  to 
carry  everything  before  it  by  force  than  did 
Germany.  She  wantonly  broke  the  peace  of  the 
world  when  she  thought  it  was  most  advantageous 
for  her  to  do  so.  Her  force  was  strengthened  by 
the  forces  of  her  stubborn  Allies.  On  the  other 
side  were  arrayed  the  forces  of  the  Allies, 
English,  French,  Russian,  Italian,  the  people  of 
the  Dominions  and  of  India.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  stronger  array  of  forces  on  either  side  than 
there  actually  was  in  this  war.  If  diplomacy  had 
not  led  Russia  to  fail  the  Allies,  they  might  probably 
have  succeeded  earlier.  But  the  purpose  of  the  war 
would  not  have  been  served  in  that  way.  The  war 
therefore  went  on  in  its  grim  horror.  A  few  months 
before  the  termination  of  hostilities  it  seemed  as  if 
the  Germans  were  going  to  succeed.  The  hearts  of 
France  and  England  and  the  rest  of  the  allied  world 
trembled  with  fear  that  in  spite  of  all  the  combined 
effort  of  the  Allies  and  all  the  sacrifices  which  they 
had  undergone  for  four  years,  the  Germans  were 
going  to  succeed  in  their  wicked  ambition.  But  they 
were  not  to  succeed  because  they  were  in  the  wrong. 
Providence  had  decreed  that  the  Allies  would 
succeed  because  they  were  in  the  right.  But 
Providence  did  not  yet  bless  their  efforts  for  they 
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had  still    to  learn    that    the    laws    of    Karma  are 

inexorable,  that 

'Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  <-r  ill, 
Our  fatal  shadows  walked  by  us  still. ' 

Many  of  the  Allies  also  had  too  often  in  the  past 
acted  on  the  evil  principle  that  might  is  right,  and 
not  all  of  them  perhaps  were  yet  prepared  to  act  in 
their  dealings  with  all  nations  and  peoples  on  the 
principle  that  right  is  might. 

At  the  Special  Service  of  penitence  and  humble 
prayer  held  on  the  third  anniversary  of  the  war,  the 
high  souled  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  dwelt  upon  the 
fact  that  time  and  again  the  Allies  had  been  held 
back  from  victory  by  circumstances  which  were  not 
or  could  not  be  expected.  And  His  Lordship  said  : 
"  What  was  God  saying  all  this  while  to  our  nation 
and  Empire?  'You  must  change,  you  must  change, 
before  I  can  give  you  victory.'  'You  must  change' 
is  addressed  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  to  all  the 
individuals  of  it.  The  United  States  of  America 
joined  with  us,  and  their  adhesion  makes  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  certain.  Thus  our  nation  is 
granted  another  chance  to  change  itself.  The  same 
divine  demand  is  reiterated  '  you  must  change  before 
I  can  give  you  victory.'" 

It  was  the  evident  purpose  of  Providence  that  the 
powerful  nations  of  the  world  should  undergo  a 
moral  rebirth  and  not  only  that  this  war  should  re- 
establish the  principle  that  right  is  might,  but  that 
international  anarchy  should  be  ended  and  the  war- 
ring nations  of  the  world  should  agree  to  establish 
a  moral  order  and  a  permanent  arrangement  among 
them  to  ensure  just  and  fair  dealings  with  one 
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another  and  the  rest  of  the  human  family  in  the 
future.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  it 
was  necessary  that  the  war  should  not  end  until 
America  joined  it  and  until  the  nations  agreed  to 
the  peace  proposals  which  were  to  be  the  basis  of 
this  order.  It  was  therefore  only  when  they  had  so 
agreed  that  Providence  enabled  America  to  come  in 
at  the  critical  'moment  to  help  the  Allies  and  to 
turn  the  scale  against  Germany. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  inference  and 
argument.  President  Wilson  has  distinctly  said 
that  America  did  not  come  into  the  war  merely  to 
win  it.  As  he  put  it,  she  came  to  be  "  instru- 
mental in  establishing  peace  secure  against  the  vio- 
lence of  irresponsible  monarchsand  the  ambitions  of 
military  coteries  and  make  ready  for  a  new  order, 
for  new  foundations  of  justice  and  fair  dealing." 
*'We  are  about  to  give  order  and  organization,'*  said 
the  great  American  who  has  evidently  been  appoint- 
ed by  God  to  be  the  masr.er-mason  in  building  his 
new  temple  of  international  justice  ;  "  we  are  about 
to  give  order  and  organization  to  the  peace  not  only 
for  ourselves  but  for  other  peoples  of  the  world  as 
well,  as  far  as  they  will  suffer  us  to  serve  them.  It 
is  international  justice  we  seek,  not  domestic  safety." 
He  had  outlined  the  basis  of  peace.  The  allied 
Governments  had  accepted  his  proposals  at  once  ; 
the  Central  Powers  when  they  could  not  help  doing 
it.  And  he  is  now  at  the  Conference  at  Paris  to 
help  in  the  settlement  of  peace.  As  he  recently 
said:  "Peace  settlements  which  are  now  to  be 
agreed  upon  are  of  transcendent  importance  to  us 
•m.l  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  gallant  men  of 
our  forces  on  land  and  sea  have  consciously  fought 
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for  the  ideals  of  their  country.  I  have  sought  to 
express  these  ideals  and  they  have  been  accepted  by 
statesmen  as  substance  of  their  own  thought  and 
purpose.  As  the  Associated  Governments  have 
accepted  them,  I  owe  it  to  them  to  see  to  it  so  far 
as  iu  me  lies  that  no  f  *lse  or  mistaken  interpretation 
;it  upon  them,  and  no  possible  effort  omitted  to 
realize  them.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  piay  my  full 
part  in  making  good  what  they  offered  their  lives 
and  blood  to  obtain." 

THK    IDEALS   OF   AMERICA. 

Now  what  are  the  ideals  that  Amercia  has 
fought  for?  President  Wilson  stated  them  in 
the  clearest  terms  in  his  memorable  address  to 
Congress  on  the  9th  of  January  last.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  recall  them  to  mind.  He  said : — "The 
way  of  conquest  and  aggrandisement  and  secret 
understanding  is  past.  We  entered  the  war  in 
consequence  of  the  violations.of  right  which  touched 
us  to  the  quick,  and  made  our  life  impossible 
unless  they  were  corrected  and  we  would  be  secure 
against  their  recurrence.  We  therefore  demand 
that  the  world  should  be  made  safe  and  fit  to  live  in. 
All  peoples  of  the  world  are  in  effect  partners  in 

interest.  Therefore  the  programme  of  the  world's 
peace  is  our  programme."  He  then  enumerated  his 
now  famous  fourteen  points.  Briefly  these  were  :  — 

(1)  Open  covenants  of  peace  openly  arrived  at 
without  any  secret  diplomacy  ;  (2)  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  subject  to  certain  international  conditions  ; 
(3)  removal  of  all  economic  barriers  and  equality  of 
trade  conditions  among  all  peoples  consenting  to  the 
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peace  and  associating  for  its  maintenance;  (4 
national  armaments  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  domestic  safety  ;  (5)  free, 
open-minded  and  absolutely  impartial  adjustment 
of  all  colonial  claims  based  on  the  strict 
observance  of  the  principle  that  in  determining 
such  questions  the  sovereignty  and  interests 
of  the  populations  concerned  must  have  equal 
weight  with  the  equitable  claims  of  the  Govern- 
ment whose  title  is  to  be  determined;  (6)  the 
evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory  and  the  securing 
to  her  of  unhampered  and  unembarrassed  opportu- 
nity for  independent  determination  of  her  own 
political  development  and  national  policy;  (7)  the 
evacuation  of  all  Belgium  and  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  her  sovereignty ;  (8)  the  evacuation  of  all 
occupied  French  territories  and  the  restoration  of 
-Alsace-Lorraine;  (9)  the  readjustment  of  the  frontiers 
of  Italy  along  clearly  recognizable  lines  of  nationa- 
lity ;  (10)  securing  to  Austria-Hungary  opportuni- 
ties for  autonomous  development ;  (11)  the  settle- 
ment of  the  disputes  of  the  Balkan  States  by 
mutual  agreement  and  international  guarantees, 
of  their  political  and  economic  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  ;  (12)  securing  sovereignty 
to  Turkey  over  the  Turkish  portions  of  the 
present  Ottoman  Empire,  but  assuring  security 
of  life  and  autonomous  development  to  other 
nationalities  now  under  Turkish  rule  ;  (13)  the 
creation  of  an  independent  Polish  Sfcate  with 
international  guarantees  of  political  and  economic 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  and  ;  (14)  the 
formation  of  a  general  association  of  nations  under 
specific  covenants  for  the  purpose  of  affording  mutual 
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.guarantees  of  political   independence  and  territorial 
integrity  for  great  and  small  states  alike. 

President  Wilson  concluded  his  message  to 
Congress  with  the  following  summary  of  the  ideals 
of  America  :•— "  An  evident  principle  runs  through 
the  whole  programme  I  have  outlined.  It  is  the 
principle  of  justice  to  all  peoples  and  nationalities 
and  their  right  to  live  on  equal  terms  of  liberty  and 
safety  with  one  another.  Unless  this  principle 
be  made  its  foundation,  no  part  of  the  structure 
of  international  justice  can  stand.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  could  act  upon  no  other  principle  ; 
and  in  vindication  of  this  principle  they  are  ready 
to  devote  their  lives  and  honour  and  everything 
they  possess.  The  moral  climax  of  this  culminating 
war  for  human  liberty  has  come,  and  they  are  ready 
to  put  their  own  strength,  their  own  highest 
purpose,  their  own  integrity  and  devotion  to  the 
test." 

These  noble  sentiments  are  worthy  of  the  great 
people  of  America  and  are,  I  am  sure,  they  have 
filled  all  lovers  of  right  and  liberty  with  gratitude 
and  the  hope  of  a  better  world.  There  have  been 
attempts  made  before  this  to  have  international 
disputes  settled  by  arbitration.  There  have  been 
organisations  made  for  preventing  wars  and  pre- 
serving peace  among  nations.  But  never  before  in 
the  known  history  of  the  world  has  there  been  such 
a  great  attempt  at  establishing  new  foundations  of 
justice  and  fair  dealings  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  and  at  forming  a  world-wide  organi- 
zation to  car.ry  out  the  scheme.  The  great 
war  was  needed  to  bring  this  about.  The  fact  that 
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three  such  liberty  loving  nations  as  Great  Braitin, 
France  and  America  are  united  in  purpose  to  give 
effect  to  these  proposals,  and  that  Germany,  Russia 
and  ail  the  other  nations  concerned  have  accepted 
them,  is  a  matter  for  most  sincere  thanksgiving  and 
congratulation.  If  the  proposals  are  carried  out,  as 
we' must  all  hope  and  pray  they  will  be,  they  will 
go  far  to  establish  a  reign  of  righteousness  among 
nations  and  usher  a  new  era  of  peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  among  men.  If  this  comes  about, 
the  enormous  sacrifices  of  life  and  treasure  which 
the  war  has  entailed  will  have  been  made  to  good 
purpose.  I  am  sure,  my  countrymen,  that  you  who 
are  the  inheritors  of  great  spiritual  civilizations, 
most  heartily  and  reverently  welcome  these  propo- 
sals and  that  you  will  be  willing  to  undergo  any 
sacrifices  to  give  them  your  cordial  support.  I 
would  suggest  that  as  representatives  of  one-fifth  of 
the  human-race  and  of  this  great  and  ancient  land, 
we  should  send  to  the  gentlemen  who 'are  engaged 
in  this  holy  task  at  Paris,  our  respectful  good-wishes 
and  our  fervent  prayers  for  the  success  of  their  noble 
undertaking.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  we  may  also 
convey  to  them  an  humble  expression  of  our 
willingness  to  contribute  whatever  lies  in  our  power 
to  the  success  of  the  scheme.  We  may  assure  them 
that  thousands  of  our  young  men  will  gladly  and 
gratefully  enrol  as  Soldiers  of  God  in  any  international 
organization  that  may  be  formed  to  support  the 
proposed  League  of  Nations. 


INDIA  AND  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

You  will  remember,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  t 
when   speaking  of   our   contributions   to   the  war. 


that 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  promised  that  India's 
Decessities  would  not  be  forgotten  when  the  Peace 
Conference  was  reached.  We  are  thankful  to  him 
and  to  the  British  Cabinet  generally  for  having 
recognised  the  justice  of  India's  claim  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference.  We  are  also  thankful 
that  the  Government  have  appointed  an  Indian — our 
distinguished  countryman — Sir.  S.  P.  Sinha,  to 
represent  her  at  the  Conference.  But  he  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Government  of  India  without  any 
reference  to  the  public.  As  he  has  been  so  appoint- 
ed, presumably  he  will  represent  at  the  Conference 
views  which  are  in  consonance  with  the  views  of 
that  Government.  It  may  be  that  those  views  will 
be  in  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  Indian  public, 
or  it  may  not  be  so.  We  do  not  know  what  are 
the  conditions  under  which  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha  has 
been  appointed,  or  what  instructions  the  Government 
of  India  have  given  him.  Unfortunately  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  are  not  yet  responsible  to  the  Indian 
public  ;  and,  as  matters  stand,  there  often  is  a  great 
divergence  of  views  between  them  and  the  public  of 
India.  This  being  so,  one  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
without  any  reflection  against  my  esteemed  friend 
Sir  S.  P.  Sinha,  that  it  would  have  been  more  in 
consonance  with  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  Conference 
andalso  in  keeping  with  the  proposals  of  constitutional 
reform  which  contemplate  the  appointment  of  minis- 
ters from  among  the  elected  members  of  the  Councils 
if  the  Government  had  seen  their  way  to  ask  the 
Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  which  they  know 
were  going  to  meet  here  this  week,  or  the  elected 
members  of  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  Legislative 
Councils,  to  recommend  an  Indian  or  Indians  for 
33 
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appointment  by  the  Government  as  India's  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Conference.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Canada  is  going  to  have  as  many  as  six  repre- 
sentatives, it  need  not  have  been  apprehended  that 
a  request  that  India  should  be  allowed  to  have  more 
than  one  representative  would  be  regarded  as  unrea- 
sonable. There  is  a  widespread  opinion  in  the 
country  that  something  like  this  should  have  been 
done.  This  view  is  not  urged  because  of  any  delusion 
that  the  proposals  for  constitutional  reform  relating 
to  India  will  be  discussed  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
I  suppose  everyone  understands  that  they  will  be 
discussed  in  the  British  Parliament,  But  it  is  urged 
because  of  the  belief  that  the  principles,  and  even 
some  of  the  concrete  proposals,  which  will  be 
discussed  and  settled  at  the  Peace  Conference, 
will  have  a  great,  direct  and  indirect  bearing  on  the 
interests  of  our  country.  This  cannot  be  disputed. 
If  it  were  not  so,  there  would  have  been  little  mean- 
ing in  appointing  an  Indian  to  represent  "  India's 
necessities  "  at  the  Peace  Conference.  I  am  glad 
that  His  Highness  cne  Maharaja  Sahib  of  Bikaneer 
will  be  there  to  represent  the  views  of  the  Indian 
States  and  Ruling  Princes,  whose  steadfast  loyalty  to 
and  support  of  the  King-Emperor  during  this  war  has 
been  often  times  of  greater  value  than  their  liberal 
contributions  in  men  and  money  alone.  But  it  will 
remain  a  matter  for  regret  that  British  India  will 
not  be  represented  at  this  great  Conference  by  a 
person  appointed  by  the  Government  on  the  recom- 
mendation tof  :the  elected  representatives  lot  the 
people. 
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INDIA'S  POSITION. 

India  occupies  at  present  an  anomalous  and 
unhappy  position.  The  people  of  India,  Hindus, 
Mussalinans,  Parsis  and  Christians,  are  the  in- 
heritors of  great  and  ancient  civilizations.  About 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  whole  of 
India  was  under  the  rule  of  Indians.  At  tbat 
time  she  was  passing  through  one  of  those  periods 
of  decay  and  internal  disorder  which  are  not 
unknown  in  the  history  of  other  nations.  By  an 
extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances,  wnich 
had  tfceir  origin  in  the  conditions  then  prevailing, 
ladia  came  to  be  placed  under  the  rule  of  a  people 
living  six  thousand  miles  beyond  the  seas  and  stran- 
gers to  Indians  in  race,  religion  and  civilization. 
As  has  often  been  said,  India  was  never  conquered 
by  the  English  in  tbe  literal  sense  of  the  term.  The 
English  became  the  paramount  power  in  India  by  a 
series  of  events  carried  on  by  the  help  of  Indian 
soldiers  and  Indian  allies.  Tne  people  supported 
them  and  welcomed  them  because  they  promoted 
order  and  peace  and  introduced  justice  and  good  admi- 
nistration. In  the  early  days  of  British  rule  in  India, 
English  statesmen  regarded  it  as  of  a  temporary 
character.  Tney  cleany  said  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  so  administer  India  as  to  help  her  to  take  up  her 
own  government  and  to  administer  it  in  her  own 
fashion.  But  as  time  rolled  on  and  vested  interests 
grew  up  and  became  strong  a  contrary  spirit  came 
to  dominate  British  policy  in  India.  The  adminis- 
tration came  to  be  conducted  less  and  less  in  a 
manner  conducive  to  the  development  of  the  people 
as  a  nation  and  more  and  more  so  as  to  perpetuate 
their  subjection.  Indians  notea  it  and  protested 
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against  it.  Many  large-hearted  Englishmen 
deplored  it.  Foreign  critics  also  noted  the  fact. 
An  eminent  Frenchman,  M.  Chailey,  wrote  in  his 
book  published  a  few  years  ago:  'Had  England 
taken  as  a  motto  'India  for  the  Indians,'  had  she 
continued  following  the  idea  of  Elphinstone  and 
Malcolm  to  consider  her  rule  as  temporary,  she 
might,  without  inconsistency,  grant  to  the  national 
party  gradual  and  increasing  concessions  which 
in  time  would  give  entire  autonomy  to  the 
Indians,  but  that  is  not  now  her  aim."  For 
half  a  century  and  more  Indians  and  liberal-minded 
Englishmen  had  been  urging  England  to  adopt  the 
policy  of  India  for  the  Indians,  to  Indianise  the 
administration  and  to  give  power  and  opportunity 
to  Indians  to  administer  their  own  affairs.  Thirty 
years  before  the  war  the  Indian  National  Congress 
came  into  existence  and  it  had  ever  since  its  birth 
urged  that  a  fair  measure  of  self-government  should 
be  given  to  the  people.  The  scheme  of  reform  which 
the  Congress  put  forward  in  1886  was  calculated  to 
secure  them  such  power,  but  they  have  not  got  it 
till  now.  Since  1908  we  had  specially  stated  that 
self-Government  on  colonial  lines  was  our  goal. 

I  draw  attention  to  these  facts  so  that  it  may  be 
remembered  that  we  had  been  pressing'  for  a  recog- 
nition of  our  right  to  self-government  long  before 
the  war.  It  is  not  the  war,  its  events,  and  its  re- 
sults that  have  led  us  to  ask  for  self-government 
for  the  first  time.  Even  if  the  war  did  not  come, 
our  claim  to  its  should  have  been  granted  long 
ago  as  a  mere  matter  of  right  and  simple 
justice.  The  war  no  doubt  came  to  help  us. 
The  contributions  which  we  were  able  to  make 
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"brought  about  a  happy  change  in  the  angle  of  vision 
of  English  statesmen.  In  December,  1916,  our  two' 
great  national  institutions,  the  Congress  and  the 
Muslim  League,  that  is  to  sav,  the  representatives 
of  thinking  India,  jointly  put  forward  a  well- 
considered,  moderate  scheme  of  reform  which  would 
have  given  to  the  people  a  substantial  measure  of 
self-government.  It  is  an  open  secret  now  that  the 
response  which  the  Government  of  India  suggested 
to  this  demand  was  so  poor  and  inadequate  that 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  returned  the  proposals  and 
suggested  the  preparation  of  a  more  liberal  measure 
which  would  give  some  responsibility  to  the  people. 
In  the  meantime,  agitation  in  support  of  the 
Congress-League  scheme  was  growing.  The  Exe- 
cutive Governments  in  India,  Imperial  and 
Provincial,  were  generally  strongly  opposed  to  the 
proposals,  many  of  them  showed  this  opposition  by 
trying  to  suppress  the  agitation  by  orders  of  intern- 
ment under  the  Defence  of  India  Act  and  in  other 
ways,  and  created  much  unnecessary  tension  in 
public  feeling.  On  the  other  hand,  besides  the 
Indians -there  were  Englishmen  and  English  women 
who  urged  that  the  promise  of  self-government 
should  not  be  delayed.  That  high-souled  English- 
man, the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  said  in  tbe  course 
of  the  service  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
before :  "  We  must  now  look  at  our  paramount 
position  in  the  light  of  our  new  war  ideals.  The 
British  rule  in  India  must  aim  at  giving  India 
opportunities  of  self-development  according  to  the 
natural  bent  of  its  peoples.  With  this  in  view  the 
first  object  of  its  rulers  must  be  to  train  Indians  in 
self-government.  If  we  turn  away  from  any  such 
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application  of  our  principles  to  this  country  it  is  but 
hypocrisy  to  come  before  God  with  the  plea  that 
our  cause  is  the  cause  of  liberty."  The  situation 
rendered  an  early  announcement  of  the  intentions 
of  Government  necessary.  It  was  in  this  state  of 
affairs  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  made 
the  now  famous  declaration  of  the  20th .  August, 
1917,  in  which  he  definitely  stated  that  the  gradual 
development  of  self-governing  institutions  with  a 
view  to  the  progressive  realization  of  responsible 
government  in  India  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  Empire  was  the  policy  of  His  Majesty'.s 
Government  and  that  they  had  decided  that 
substantial  steps  in  this  direction  should  be  taken  as 
soon  as  possible. 

It  was  a  momentous  utterance.  But  it  was  un- 
necessarily cautious  and  cold.  We  did  not  like  all 
the  qualifying  conditions  with  which  it  was  weigh- 
ed. But  we  looked  at  it  as  a  whole.  It  promised 
that  substantial  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  goal  of 
responsible  government  in  India  would  be  taken  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  that  His  Majesty's  Government 
had  decided  that,  accepting  the  Viceroy's  invi- 
tation, the  Secretary  of  State  should  shortly  visit 
India  to  consider  what  those  steps  should  be 
and  to  receive  suggestions  of  representative  bodies 
and  others  regarding  them.  It  also  promised 
tbat  ample  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  public 
discussion  of  the  proposals  which  would  be  sub- 
mitted in  due  course  to  Parliament.  We  therefore 
welcomed  the  announcement  and  were  grateful  for 
it.  Though  dissatisfied  with  its  many  qualifying 
conditions,  in  the  circumstances  then  existing,  we- 
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accepted  it  with  hope  and  gratitude.     Mr.  Montagu 
came  to  India  with  a  deputation    of  distinguished 
men.     Taking  the  announcement  of  the  20th  August 
as  laying  down  the  terms  of  their  reference,  he  and 
Lord  Chelmsford  elaborated  proposals  as  to  the  first 
substantial  steps  which  should  be  taken  to  give  effect 
to  the  policy  enunciated  in  it.  The  limitations  of  the 
announcement  naturally  had  their  effect  in  determin- 
ing the  nature  and  extent  of  their  proposals.  These 
proposals  have  now  been  before  the  public  for  several 
months.     They    have    been   variously  criticised  by 
various  bodies.     On  the  first  publication  of  the  pro- 
posals,   while    some  of    our  prominent  public  men 
gave  them    a  cordial    welcome,    others  condemned 
them  as    unsatisfactory    and  disappointing.     Some 
urged  their   total  rejection.     The  Congress-League 
Scheme  which  had  been  put  forward  with  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the   public  men  of  the  country  was 
calculated  to  transfer  control  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people,   both   in  the  Provincial  Governments 
and,  subject  to  certain    reservations,  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.     The    official    Scheme    proposed    a 
limited  measure  of  control  in  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments   and    absolutely    none    over    the    Imperial 
Government.     The  official  proposals  thus  fell  very 
short  of  the  Congress-League  Scheme.     They  were,, 
therefore,  generally  regarded  as  inadequate.     It  was 
clear  that  while   acknowledging   that  the  proposals 
constituted  an    advance  on    existing    conditions  in 
certain  directions,  the  bulk  of  public  opinion  in  India 
was    not    satisfied    with    the   Scheme    as  it  stood. 
Almost  everybody  wanted  more  or  less    important 
modifications  and    improvements    in    the   Scheme. 
But    the    Scheme  proposed    the  introduction    of  a 
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certain  measure  of  responsible  government  in  the 
Provincial  Governments,  and  was  in  this  respect 
more  in  conformity  with  the  announcement  of  the 
20th  August  than  the  Congress-League  Scheme,  and 
many  of  us  urged  that  the  official  proposals  should 
be  accepted  subject  to  the  necessary  modifications 
and  improvements.  This  view  found  general 
acceptance  in  the  country. 

When  the  Special  Congress  met  at  Bombay,  it 
was  apprehended  in  some  quarters  that  the  opinions 
of  those  who  were  in  favour  of  insisting  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  Congress-League  Scheme  and  the 
rejection  of  the  official  proposals,  might  prevail  at 
the  Congress.  But  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
lent  no  support  to  these  apprehensions,  While  tne 
Congress  made  its  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Montagu 
and  Lord  Chelmsford  for  the  earnest  attempt  to 
inaugurate  a  system  of  responsible  government  in 
India,  it  made  it  clear  that  it  regarded  the  proposals 
as  they  stood  as  unsatisfactory  and  disappointing. 
At  the  same  time  it  recognised  that  the  official 
scheme  was  technically  more  in  consonance  with  the 
announcement  of  August  20bh,  and  it  therefore 
decided  to  accept  that  scheme  in  its  outline  and  to 
urge  modifications  and  improvements  consistent 
with  the  outline  wnich,  in  its  opinion,  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  it  a  substantial  first  step  towards 
responsible  government  in  India,  that  is,  both  in  the 
Central  and  Provincial  Governments.  The  All-India 
Moslem  League  also  adopted  the  same  view.  Two 
months  after  a  Conference  organized  by  those  of 
our  prominent  public  men  who  had  more  cordially 
welcomed  the  proposals  of  reform  than  the  great  bulk 
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of  the  public,  met  at  Bombay.  They  too  agreed 
with  the  Congress  and  the  League  in  asking  for 
certain  essential  modifications  and  improvements  in 
the  Scheme.  It  has  thus  become  as  clear  as  noon- 
day light  that  enlightened  Indian  public  opinion  is 
unanimous  in  urging  that  the  principle  of  responsible 
government  should  be  introduced  in  the  Government 
of  India  simultaneously  with  a  similar  reform  in 
the  Provinces,  and  that  there  should  be  a  division 
of  functions  in  the  Central  Government  into 
reserved  and  transferred  as  a  part  of  the 
first  instalment  of  reforms.  It  is  unanimous 
in  urging  fiscal  freedom  for  India,  It  is  unanimous 
in  urging  that  half  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  State  should  be  elected. 
It  is  unanimous  in  urging  that  Indians  should  con- 
stitute one-haif  of  the  Executive  Government  of  India. 
It  is  unanimous  in  asking  that  the  popular  houses 
should  elect  their  presidents  and  vice-presidents.  It 
is  unanimous  in  requiring  that  the  elective  majority 
should  be  four-fifths;  and  that  the  reserved  list 
should  be  as  small  and  the  transferred  list  as  large 
as  possible.  It  is  unanimous  in  asking  that  Ministers 
should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
with  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council.  It  is 
unanimous  in  asking  for  a  complete  separation  of 
judicial  from  executive  functions.  It  is  unanimous 
in  urging  that  50  percent,  of  the  posts  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  and  to  start  with,  25  per  cent,  of  the 
King's  Commissions  in  the  army,  should  be  secured 
to  Indians  and  that  adequate  provision  for  training 
them  should  be  made  in  the  country  itself.  It  is 
unanimous  in  urging  that  the  ordinary  c  institutional 
•rights,  such  as  freedom  of  the  press  and  public 
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meetings  and  open  judicial  trials,  should  be  safe- 
guarded, though  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  methods  suggested  to  secure  the  end.  I  have 
not  attempted  an  exhaustive  enumeration.  My 
object  here  is  to  show  that  there  is,  notwithstanding 
differences  over  unimportant  matters  and  notwith- 
standing all  that  we  hear  of  divisions  and  parties, 
practical  unanimity  in  the  country  about  the  most 
essential  changes  and  improvements  which  are  need- 
ed in  the  proposals  of  reform.  I  will  not  anticipate 
your  decisions.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  in 
view  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  since 
the  Congress  met  you  will  reconsider  any  or 
all  of  the  matters  which  were  considered  by  the 
Special  Congress,  or  whether  you  will  let  its  deci- 
sions stand  as  they  are.  Considering  how  grave 
and  momentous  are  the  issues  involved,  I  would 
re-consider  them  and  welcome  any  suggestions 
which  would  improve  them.  Since  the  Congress 
met,  events  have  taken  place  which  would  obvi- 
ously justify  such  a  course.  As  a  mere  illustra- 
tion, I  draw  attention  to  one.  In  the  resolution 
relating  to  the  Provincial  Government,  while 
holding  that  the  people  are  ripe  for  the  introduction 
of  full  provincial  autonomy,  the  Congress  said  it  was 
yet  prepared,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  passage 
of  the  Reforms,  to  leave  the  departments  of  law,, 
police  and  justice  (prisons  excepted)  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  Government  for  a  period  of  six  years. 
Since  this  resolution  was  passed  the  Functions 
Committee  as  well  as  the  Franchise  Committee 
has  already  visited  several  Provinces,  and  in  two  of 
the  major  Provinces  it  has  been  urged  that  full 
provincial  autonomy  should  be  granted  there  at 
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once,  namely,  the  United  Provinces  and  Bombay, 
in  the  former  by  the  Provincial  Congress  Committee, 
and  in  the  latter  by  the  non-official  members  of  the 
Bombay  Legislative  Council,  among  whom  are 
such  esteemed  gentlemen  of  known  moderate  views 
as  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokuldas  Parekh.  We  may 
assume  that  Bengal  and  Madras  also  will  demand 
full  provincial  autonomy.  In  view  of  these  facts 
the  resolutions  of  the  Congress  on  the  subject  may 
well  be  re-considered. 

INDIA   AND   TIIE    RESULTS   OF   THE    WAR. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  event  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  Congress  mes  is  the  happy 
termination  of  the  war.  In  concluding  their  Report 
on  Indian  Constitutional  Reforms  Mr.  Montagu  and 
Lord  Chelmsford  said  :  "  If  anything  could  enhance 
the  sense  of  responsibility  under  which  our 
recommendations  are  made  in  a  matter  fraught 
with  consequences  so  immense,  it  would  be  the 
knowledge  that  even  as  we  bring  our  Veport  to  an 
end  far  greater  issues  still  hang  in  the  balance  upon 
battle-fields  of  France.  It  is  there  and  not  in  Delhi 
or  Whitehall  that  the  ultimate  decision  of  India's 
future  will  be  taken."  Happily  for  India  and  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world  that  decision  has  now 
been  taken.  It  was  announced  in  the  memorable 
utterance  of  the  Premier  referred  to  before,  in  which 
he  said  :  "  You  are  entitled  to  rejoice,  people  of  Bri- 
tain, that  the  Allies,  Dominions  and  India  have 
won  a  glorious  victory.  It  is  the  most  wonderful 
victory  for  liberty  in  the  history  of  the  world."  How 
does  this  great  event  affect  our  position  ?  How  far 
is  India  going  to  share  the  fruits  of  the  glorious 
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victory  to  which  it  has  been  her  privilege  to  contri- 
bute ?  It  is  highly  encouraging  in  this  connection 
to  remember  how  generous  has  been  the  apprecia- 
tion expressed  by  the  distinguished  Premier  and 
other  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  of  the  services  of 
India  to  the  war.  Let  me  recall  a  few  of  their 
utterances.  Speaking  in  September,  1914,  Mr. 
Asquith,  the  then  Prime  Minister  of  England,  said: 
"We  welcome  with  appreciation  and  affection  India's 
preferred  aid  in  the  Empire  which  knows  no  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  class,  where  all  alike  are  subjects 
of  the  King-Emperor  and  are  joint  and  equal  custo- 
dians of  her  common  interest  and  fortunes.  We 
bail  with  profound  and  heartfelt  gratitude  their 
association  side  by  side  and  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Home  and  Dominion  troops  under  a  flag 
which  is  a  symbol  to  all  of  the  unity  that  the  world 
in  arms  cannot  dissever  or  dissolve."  Mr.  Bonar' 
Law  said :  "  I  do  not  think  we  fully  realize  how 
much  these  Indians  who  have  fought  and  died  by 
the  side  of  our  soldiers  h^ve  helped  us  through  these 
long  months."  Speaking  on  the  9th  of  September 
Lord  Haldane,  the  then  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
said  :  "  Indian  soldiers  are  fighting  for  the  liberty 
of  humanity  as  much  as  ourselves.  India  has  freely 
given  her  lives  and  treasure  in  humanity's  great 
cause  ;  hence  things  cannot  be  left  as  they  are." 
Speaking  in  February,  1917,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  :  *'  The  contri- 
bution of  the  Dominions  and  of  India  has  been 
splendid.  The  assistance  they  have  given  us  in  the 
most  trying  hours  of  this  campaign  has  been  incal- 
culable in  its  value."  In  the  introduction  to  Col. 
Mere  wether's  'Indian  Corps  in  France,'  Lord  Curzon 
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said :  "  The  book  describes  the  manner  in  which 
the  force  and  the  drafts  and  reinforcements  by 
which  it  was  followed  conducted  themselves  in  the 
fearful  struggle  of  1914-15.  That  the  Indian 
Expeditionary  Force  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time, 
that  it  helped  to  save  the  cause  both  of  the  Allies 
and  of  civilization,  after  the  sanguinary  tumult  of 
the  opening  weeks  of  the  war,  has  been  openly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  highest  in  the  land  from  the 
Sovereign  downwards.  I  recall  that  it  was  em- 
phatically stated  to  me  by  Lord  French  him- 
self. The  nature  and  value  of  that  service  can 
never  be  forgotten."  Speaking  again  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  :  "  And  then 
there  is  India.  How  bravely,  how  loyally,  she  has 
supported  the  British  Armies.  The  memory  of  ihe 
powerful  aid  which  she  willingly  accorded  in  the 
hour  of  our  trouble  will  not  be  forgotten  after  the 
war  is  over,  and  when  the  affairs  of  India  come  up 
for  examination  and  for  action."  Speaking  on  the 
8th  of  November  last  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  : 
"These  young  nations  (the  Dominions)  fought  bravely 
and  contributed  greatly  and  won  their  place  at  the 
Council  Table.  What  is  true  of  them  is  equally  : 
of  the  great  Empire  of  India,  which  helped  us 
materially  to  win  these  brilliant  victories  which  were 
the  beginning  of  the  disintegration  of  our  foes. 
India's  necessities  must  not  be  forgotten  when  the 
Peace  Conference  is  reached.  We  have  had  four 
years  of  great  brotherhood.  Let  it  not  end  there." 

I  am  sure  we  all  feel  most  deeply  grateful  to  these 
our  English  fellow-subjects  for  their  generous  appre- 
ciation of  our  contributions  to  the  war.  The  ques- 
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tion  now  is  to  what  extent  is  India  going  to  benefit 
by  the  principles  for  which  she  gave  her  lives  and 
treasure,  namely,  the  principles  of  justice  and  liberty, 
of  the  right  of  every  nation  to  live  an  unmolested 
life  of  freedom  and  to  grow  according  to  its  own 
God-given  nature,  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  and  to 
mould  its  own  destiny.  The  principles  for  which 
Great  Britain  and  the  Allies  fought  have  now  been 
embodied  in  the  Peace  Proposals  of  President  Wilson 
to  which  I  have  referred  before.  These  principles 
have  been  adopted  with  the  hearty  concurrence  and 
support  of  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  the  credit  for 
adopting  them  is  in  one  sense  greater  in  the  case  of 
Britain  and  France  than  in  the  case  of  America. 
For  Britian  and  France  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
war  for  four  years  and  by  their  unconquerable 
courage  and  heroic  sacrifices  made  it  possible  for 
themselves  and  the  Allies  to  achieve  the  final  victory. 
Besides,  their  sufferings  and  sacrifices  had  also  been 
incomparably  greater  than  those  of  America  and 
their  feelings  far  more  deeply  injured.  It  was  the 
more  praiseworthy  of  them,  therefore,  that  they 
readily  agreed  to  the  Peace  Proposals,  which  ran 
counter  in  some  instances  to  the  decisions  which 
they  had  themselves  previously  arrived  at. 

Now  the  principle  that  runs  through  the  Peace 
Proposals  is  the  principle  of  justice  to  all  peoples 
and  nationalities  and  their  right  to  live  on  equal 
terms  of  liberty  and  safety  with  one  another.  Each 
nation  is  to  be  given  freedom  to  determine  its  own 
affairs  and  to  mould  its  own  destinies.  Russia  is  to 
have  an  unhampered  and  unembarrassed  opportunity 
,f0r  independent  determination  of  her  own  political 
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•development  and  national  policy.     Austria-Hungary 
is  to  be  accorded  the  opportunity  of  autonomous 
development.     International  guarantees  of  \ 
and  economic  independence  and  territorial  integr 
are  to  be  secured  to  the  Balkan  States,  and  to  the 
independent  Polish  States  which  are  to  be  created. 
Nationalities  other  than  Turkish  now  under  Turkish 
rule  are  to  be  assured   security  of  life  and  autono- 
mous development.     In  the  adjustment  i*l 
claims  the  principle  to  be  followed  is  that  in  deter- 
mining such  questions  the  sovereignty  and  interest* 
of  tne  population  concerned  are  to  have  equal  weight 
with  the  equitable  claims  of  the  Government  whose 
title  is  to  be  determined.     How  far  are  these  princi- 
ples  of   autonomy   and    self-determination    to    be 
applied  to  India  ?     That  is  the  question  for  conside- 
ration. We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  Governments 
of  Britain  and  France  have  already  decided  to  give 
effect  to  these  principles  in  the  case  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia.     This  has  strengthened  our  hope  t 
they  will  'be  extended  to  India  also.     Standing  in 
this  ancient  capital  of  India,  both  of  the  Hindu  and 
and    Mahomedan    periods,  it  fills  ine  iny  country- 
men and    countrywomen  with  inexpressible  sorrow 
and   shame   to   think  that  we  the  descendants  of 
Hindus  who  ruled   for  four  thousand  years  in  this 
extensive  empire,  and  the  descendants  of  Musalinans 
who  ruled  here  for  several  hundred  years,  should 
have  so  far  fallen  from  our  ancient  state,  thai  we 
should  have  to  argue  our  capacity  for  even  a  limited 
measure  of  autonomy  and  self-rule.     Bat  there  is 
so  much  ignorance  among  those  who  have  got  a 
determining  voice  in  the  affairs  of  .mr  country  alprtr 
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sent  that,  if  I  but  had  the  time,  I  would  tell  them 
something  of  the  capacity  of  our  peoples — Hindus 
and  Mussalmans — till  the  advent  of  British  rule 
in  India.  I  may  refer  those  who  care  to  know  it, 
to  tfre  papers  published  at  pages  581  to  624  in 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoraoji's  book  on  'Poverty  and  un- 
British  rule  in  India.'  I  will  content  myself  with 
saying  that  one-third  of  India,  comprising  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  60  millions,  is  still  under  Indian 
rule,  and  that  the  administration  of  many  of  the 
Indian  States  compares  very  favourably  with  that 
of  British  India.  Has  the  fact  of  our  being  under 
British  rule  for  150  years  rendered  us  less  fit  for* 
self-rule  than  our  fellow-subjects  in  our  Indian 
States  are  ?  Are  a  people  who  can  produce  a 
scientist  like  Sir  J.  C.  Bose,  a  poet  like  Sir  Babindra 
Nath  Tagore,  lawyers  like  Sir  Bhashyam  lyengar 
and  Sir  Bash  Behari  Ghose,  : administrators  like 
Sir  T.  Madhava  Bow  and  Sir  Salar  Jung,  Judges  of 
the  High  Court  like  Syed  Mahmood  and  Telang, 
and  soldiers  who  have  rendered  a  good  account  of 
themselves  in  all  the  theatres  of  war,  unfit  for  self- 
government  in  their  domestic  affairs  ?  I  hope  that 
the  insult  of  such  an  assumption  will  no  longer  be 
added  to  the  injury  that  is  being  done  us  by  being 
kept  out  of  our  birthright  to  self-government,  and 
that  the  principle  of  self-determination  will  be 
extended  to  India. 

THE    PRINCIPLE    OP   SELF-DETERMINATION. 

Now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  let  us  make  it  clear 
what  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  self-determination. 
There  are  two  aspects  of  self-determination,  as  it 
has  been  spoken  of  in  the  peace  proposals.  One  is 
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that  the  people  of  certain   colonies  and   other  placet 
should  have  the  right  to  say  whether  they  will    lire 
under  the    suzerainty    of  one  power   or  of  another. 
So  far  as  we  Indians  are  concerned  we  have  oo  need 
to  say  that  we  do    not  desire   to   exercise  thai  else* 
tion.      Since  India  passed  directly  under  the  Bntiah 
Crown,  we  have  owned  allegiance  to   the  Sover. 
of  England.     We  atand  unshaken  in  thatallegiar 
We  gladly  renewed   our   allegiance  to  His   Majesty 
the  King-Emperor  in  person  when   he  was   plotocd 
to  visit    India    in     1911     after    his    Corona- 
England.     We  stiil  desire  to  r< ;  ojects  of  the 
British    Crown.     Tnere    is,   however,     the    sex 
and    no    less    important    aspect   of    self-del 
tion,     namely,     that     being     under     the 
Crown,  we  should  be  allowed   complete  responsible 
government  on   the  lines   of    the   Don.  10 
the    administration    of    all    our    domestic    affairs. 
We  are  not  yet  asking  for  ihis  either.     We  are  ask- 
ing for  a  measure  of  self-government  which  we  bare 
indicated  by  our  Congi-es.s-Lea»ue    Scheme  «<: 
We  urge  that    the    measure   of   self-govern  men! 
responsible  government,  if  you  please,  to  be  given  to 
us  should  be  judged  ani;               .n*-d   in  the    ligh 
the  principle  of  self-determination  which  has  em 
ged  triumphant  out   of  this  devastating   war.     In 
order  that  this  should  be  done   it  is              caasary 
that  the  proposals  of  reform                iave'been  elabo- 
rated   by  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Cheliusford  should 
be  laid  aside  and  a  brand  new  scheme  be  prepared. 
The  Special  Congress  aih.               .lem  League  have 
expressed  their  willingness  to  accept  those  proposals 
with    the    modifications   and    improvement 
they  have  advocated.  This  great  Congreti  repre* 
the  people  of  all  classes  and   creeds- 
34 
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Mussalmans,  Parsisand  Christians — representing  all 
interests,  landholders  and  tenants,  merchants  and 
businessmen,  educationists,  publicists  and  represen- 
tatives of  other  sections  of  the  people,  is  assembled 
here  to-day  to  express  the  inindof  the  people  on  this 
question.  One  special  and  particularly  happy  feature 
of  this  Congress  is  the  presence  at  it  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  delegates  of  ttie  tenant  class  who  have  come  at 
great  sacrifice,  from  far  and  near,  to  join  their  voice 
with  the  rest  of  t&eir  countrymen  in  asking  for  a 
substantial  measure  of  self-government.  This  repre- 
sentative Congress  of  the  people  of  India  will  deter- 
mine and  declare  what  in  its  opinion  should  be  the 
measure  of  reform  which  should  be  introduced  into 
the  country.  Let  the  British  Government  give 
effect  to  the  principle  of  self-determination  in  India 
by  accepting  the  proposals  so  put  forward  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  India.  Let  the 
preamble  to  the  Statute  which  is  under  preparation 
incorporate  the  principle  of  self-determination  and 
provide  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  India 
shall  have  an  effective  voice  in  determining  the 
future  steps  of  progress  towards  complete  responsi- 
ble government.  This  will  produce  deep  content- 
ment and  gratitude  among  the  people  of  India  and 
strengthen  their  attachment  to  the  British  Empire. 

OUR   CALUMNIATORS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  how  strong  is  our  case  both  on  the  ground 
of  justice  and  of  necessity  for  a  substantial  measure  of 
responsible  Government.  While  we  have  noted  with 
thankfulness  the  attitude  of  British  statesmen 
towards  the  cause  of  Indian  reform,  while  we  have 
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iioted  with  satisfaction  that  in  their  election  mani- 
festoes   Mr.   Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Bonar    Law,  Mr. 
Asquith,  in  short,  leaders  of  all  parties  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  pledged  themselves  to  the  introduction 
of  responsible  Government  in  India,  we  regret  to  find 
that  a  limited  liability  Company  known  as  the  lodo- 
British  Association  has   been  established  in  London 
with  the  distinct  object  of  opposing  the  cause 
an  reform    and    both    that    ass  ;ciation    an; 
narrow-minded  European  and  Anglo  Indian    bodies 
in  India  who  are  opposed  to  any    measure  of  power 
being  transferred  to  Indians  have  been  misusing  the 
Rowlatt  Committee  report  to  create  a  wrong  impres- 
sion   in    the  minds  of    the  British  public  that 
people  of  India  are   disaffected   towards  the   British 
Crown.     This  is  a  wicked  attempt.  One  should  have 
thought  that  with    the  overwhelming  proof  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  of  ludia  to  the  British  Crown 
not  even  the  worst  detractors  of  Indians  would  ven- 
ture to  make  such  attempt  at  this  juncture  making  a 
case  against    the  loyalty  of  the  Indian  peopl* 
Rowlatt  Committee  has    brought  the    fact    of  the 
loyalty  into  greater  prominence.     The  Committee 
have    summed    up    their  concmsion  as    follows:— 
"  We    have    now  investigated  all  the  conspiracies 
connected    with    the    revolutionary   movement    in 
Bombay.     They  have    been    purely    Brahman  and 
mostly  Chitpavan.     In  Bengal  the  conspirators  have 
been  young  men   belonging  to  the  educated  middle 
classes.  Their  propaganda  has  been  elaborate,  perais* 
tent  and  ingenious.     In  their  own  province  it  has 
produced  a  long  series  of  murders  and  robberies.  In 
Behar  and  0  '*** 

Provinces  and  Madras  it  took  no  root  hot  occasionally 
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led  to- crime  or  disorder.  In  the  Punjab  the  return* 
of  emigrants  from  America  bent  on  revolution  and 
bloodshed  produced  numerous  outrages  and  the 
Ghadar  conspiracies  of  1915.  In  Burma  too  the 
Ghadar  movement  was  active  but  was  arrested. 
Finally  came  a  Mohammedan  conspiracy  confined  to 
a  small  clique  of  fanatics  and  designed  to  overthrow 
the  British  rule  wifeh  foreign  aid.  All  these  plots  have 
been  directed  towards  one  and  the  same  objective— 
the  overthrow  by  force  of  British  Rule  in  India. 
Sometimes  they  have  been  isolated,  sometimes  they 
have  been  interconnected,  sometimes  they  have  been 
encouraged  and  supported  by  German  influence." 
Now  assuming  that;  the  whole  of  this  statement  is 
accurate  let  us  note  what  the  Committee  say  about 
them.  They  say  all  have  been  successfully  encoun- 
tered with  the  support  of  Indian  loyalty.  This  should 
be  enough  to  silence  the  calumniators  of  India 
as  was  very  well  observed  by  Mr.  Montagu  and 
Lord  Chelmsford  in  their  Report  on  Indian  Con- 
stitutional Reform.  Whatever  qualifications  may 
be  needed  in  the  case  of  particular  classes  the  people 
of  India  as  a  whole  are  in  genuine  sympathy  with 
the  cause  which  the  Allies  represent.  However 
much  they  may  find  fault  with  the  Government 
they  are  true  in  their  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown. 
The  loyalty  of  the  country  is  generally  emphasised 
by  the  attempts  made  by  very  small  sections  of  the 
population  to  create  trouble.  I  most  sincerely 
tieplore  and  so  does  every  thoughtful  Indian  that 
any  of  our  youth  should  have  been  misled  into  what 
the  Rowlatt  Committee  have  described  as  a  move- 
ment of  perverted  religion  and  equally  perverted 
patriotism.  I  deplore  that  they  should  have  been- 
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led  into  any  criminal  organization  of  conspiracy 
against  the  Government.  I  equally  deplore  thai 
they  should  have  committed  any  acts  of  violence 
against  any  of  their  fellowmen,  but  let  not  Ibe 
misdeeds  of  a  small  number  of  misguided  youth*  be 
pitted  against  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  890 
millions  of  the  people  of  India. 

The  system  of  Government  introduced  into  India 
with     all    its    advantages,    which    we    grattf 
acknowledged,  has  numerous  defects  in  it    We  bate 
pointed  out  those  defects  and  acknowledged  the  good 
points  repeatedly.  A  Nation  is  entitled  to  administer 
its  own  affairs,  and  it  follows  that  the  people  belong- 
ing to  a  Nation  should  manage  those  affair*.    \\ 
the  British  Administration  was  introduced  into 
country,  their  idea  was  that  :!e  should  be 

temporary  to  enable  the  Indians  to  readjust  and 
regain  their  balance  and  become  able  to  take  charge 
of  the  administration.  Many  eminent  British 
Statesmen  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  tbe  British 
'Government  were  the  guardians  of  the  Indian  people 
and  their  liberties,  but  trie  British  Government 
began  to  change  their  original  idea. 

EUROPKANISINO  THE  SBBVK 

They'began  to  introduce  European  agency  in  ih« 
Indian  administration  in  such  an  enormous measnrt 
that  to-day  the  services  are  dominated  by  Europeans 
in  all  the  higher  ranks,  instead  of  givio^  »ns 

opportunities  to  exercise  the  power  of  administration 
satisfactorily.     The  Europeans   had  been   import* 
in    any    number   from  England,   not 
Military     Service,   but   in    the   Civil    Herfioe. 
-•Statute    was    passed     io    1833    that    no     Indian 
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subject  would  be  debarred  from  holding  any  appoint- 
ment for  which  be'  was  qualified.  That  was  a- 
declaration  for  which  the  Indians  expressed  gratitude. 
The  rule,  however,  should  have  been  to  the  contrary 
effect,  namely,  that  the  Indians  shall  be  employed  in 
the  various  public  offices  of  their  country,  unless  the 
circumstances  made  it  necessary  to  import  Europeans 
who  possessed  the  expert  knowledge  required  for 
administering  certain  technical  departments  of  the 
service.  Such  a  rule  was  not  passed,  and  despite 
the  declaration  in  the  Statute  of  1833,  very  few  Indi- 
ans were  employed  in  the  higher  offices  up  to  1853. 
Then  came  the  Mutiny.  It  was  subsequently  resoved 
that  an  examination  for  the  Indian  Civil  Servjce 
shall  be  held  only  in  England,  and  the  recommend- 
ation to  hold  simultaneous  examinations  in  England 
and  India  bad  been  ignored,  and  Dadabhai  Naoroji 
who  had  devoted  sixty  years  of  his  life  in  agitating 
for  that  simple  measure  of  justice,  died  without 
seeing  the  fruition  of  his  efforts.  At  the  time  of  the 
Report  of  the  Public  Services  Commission,  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  posts  were  filled  by 
Indians,  Commissions  in  the  Army  had  not  been 
given  to  Indians,  although  that  reform  hac 
been  urged  for  a  long  time  past.  When  the 
Coronation  took  place  in  1911,  Lord  Hardinge 
recommended  the  grant  of  Commissions  in  the 
Army  to  Indians,  and  though  the  years  rolled  by, 
justice  was  not  done  to  India.  Then  came  the 
War.  After  several  years  during  which  the  Indian 
soldiers  served  in  the  ranks  and  won  the  Victoria- 
Cross,  establishing  their  valour  and  fidelity  to  the 
British  Throne  then  came  the  announcement  that, 
ten  Commissions  in  the  Army  would  be  given  tc 
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Indians  (shame)  and  only  five  persons  had  vet  been 
nominated  for  those  Commissions,  while  for 
men  were  appointed  to  temporary  Commissions. 

AN   EXPENSIVE   ADMINISTRATION. 

Another  grievance  is  that  the  administration  here 
had  been  very  expensive  unnecessa  :1  ik* 

Military  and  Civil  Services  high  salaries  are  paid  to 
Europeans,  and  the  country  loses  that  amount  of 
money  which  might  have  been  distributed  to  tU 
children.  If  three-fourths  of  the  expenditure  in- 
curred  on  European  services  had  been  spent  OB 
employing  Indians  for  those  services,  the  country 
would  be  in  a  far  more  prosperous  condition  iha: 
now  is. 

GENERAL   FAILURE   OP   THE   BURBACCRA 

As  regards  education,  we  feel  that  what  has  been 
done  by  the  Government  is  very  very  small  com- 
pared to  the  needs  of  the  country.  The  poverty  of 
the  people  has  become  widespread,  and  public  help 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  Millions  of  people  are 
dying  from  diseases.  As  regards  industries,  you 
have  only  to  read  reports  of  the  Industries  Commis- 
sion to  realise  how  great  and  sad  has  been  the  loei 
which  this  country  has  suffered  by  its  industries 
not  being  encouraged.  My  object  in  drawing 
attention  to  this  matter  is  to  show  that  the 
present  bureaucratic  s;  administration  has 

failed,  and  while  we  acknowledge  that  it  has  achieved 
a  great  deal  we  feel  that  it  has  failed  very  largely  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  it  should  have 
done. 
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AN   APPEAL    TO    THE    I.C.S. 

I  put  in  a  word  of  appeal  to  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  I  was  surprised  and  pained  to  read  a 
Circular  issued  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  Association  in  Bihar,  asking  for  an  organis- 
ed expression  of  opinion  on  behalf  of  the  Civil 
Service  with  regard  to  the  proposals  of  the  Re- 
forms, Every  Civilian  is  free  to  hold  and  express 
his  opinion  individually,  but  I  do  think  that  for 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  to  organise  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  about  the  Reforms,  which  is 
likely  to  assume  a  shape  of  hostile  expression  of 
opinion,  is  a  thing  which,  has  shocked  the  Indian 
sentiment,  because  the  Circular  says  that  an  impres- 
sion has  gained  ground  that  the  Service  is  favour- 
able to  the  Reform  proposals,  and  that  it  is  to 
remove  or  correct  that  impression  that  this  effort 
has  been  made;  and  the  Circular  says  that  a  similar 
effort  is  made  in  every  Province.  I  appeal  to  the 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  to  think  whether  this 
is  the  right  course  for  them  to  follow.  Many  of 
them  have  served  India  very  well  and  laid  this 
country  under  a  great  obligation  to  them  for  such 
service.  We  do  feel  that,  if  there  is  any  attempt 
made  by  them  as  a  body  to  prejudice  the  cause  of 
the  Reforms  or  to  oppose  it,  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
serious  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  India. 
We  look  forward  to  their  co-operation,  and  hope 
that  the  advice,  which  Lord  Hardinge  gave  them 
when  he  left  India,  would  be  remembered  by  them, 
that  they  should  put  all  their  intellect  and 
-strength  in  making  the  Reforms  successful  rather 
than  do  anything  to  impede  or  whittle  down  the 
Reforms, 
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Even  as  regards  the  Rowlati  Committee's  recom- 
mendations I  would  ask  the  Europeans  to  remember 
all  the  events  that  have  passed  between  1857   and 
1915.  They  should  remember  the  plague  administra- 
tion in  Poona,  the  deportation  of  the  Natu  brothers, 
the  Partition  of  Bengal,  the  repressive  legislation  and 
also  tne  way  in  which  Indian  demands  had  been 
unsatisfied.     Education  was  not  sufficient.     Po?» 
has  been  growing.     Race  inequality   has  been  k 
up  between  Indians  and  Europeans  matter 

of  the  services  and  in  the    matter  of  bearing  arm«. 
and  aii  these  causes  contributed  tothest<ite<>f  fe+i 
which  led  some    Indians  to  the  paths  of 
our  English  friends  would    bear    all  these   circ  ; 
stances  in  mind,  they  will  arrive  at  a  just  deciiioo. 
The  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  which  the  K 
iatt  Committee  deplored,   assuming   they  arrived  at 
correct  findings,  is  not  to  be  found  in  passing  repres- 
sive  legislation,   but   in    bringing  about  large   and 
liberal  measures  of   reform,  which  will   remote  the 
ja^t  causes  of  complaint  and  promote  contentment 
and  satisfaction  among  the  people  of  India. 

The  President  then  referred  to  th*  urgent  *€*d 
of  sending  a  Deputation  to  England  to  plead  India* 
cause  and  concluded  as  follow*  : — 

SELF-DETERMINATION. 

Yon  have  asked    that  the    British    Go?ernnMOl 
should  extend  the  principle  of  self-determina 
India  in  political  reconstruction.  I  ask  to  apph 
principle  to  its  full   extent  as   far  as  it  lies  it 
power.     Iask)uuto  dctcriii.ee  ti..it  hereaffa 
will  resent  and  resent  the  more  strongly  any  effort 
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to  treat  you  as    an    inferior    people.     I  ask  you  to 
determine  that  henceforth  you  will  claim  with  alt 
the  strength  you    can  command    that  in    your  own 
country  you    shall  have    opportunities   to    grow  as 
freely  as  Englishmen  grow  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  you  will  exercise  that    self-determination    and  go 
about  inculcating  the  principles  of  Equality,of  Liberty 
and  of    Fraternity    among   our  people,    if  you  will 
make  every    brother,    however    humble  and  lowly 
placed,  feel  that  the  Divine   ray  is  in  him  as  it  is  in 
any  highly  placed  person,   and  that  he  is  entitled  to 
be  treated  as  an   equal   fellowman    with   all    other 
subjects  of  the  British  Empire  and  to  teach  him  to 
claim  to  be  so    treated,  yon    will  have    determined 
your  future  for  yourselves,  and  I  ask  you  to  give  this 
matter  your  serious  consideration.     You  have  got 
the  opportunity  now.    The  Scheme  of  Reforms  gives 
you  an  opportunity.     Whatever  may  be  the  powers 
entrusted  to  the  Provincial  and  the  Central  Govern- 
ments, the  electorates  must  be  formed.     The  forma- 
tion of  the  electorates  gives  you  the    best  chance  of 
instructing  every   single  Indian  about  the  political, 
principle.     I  appeal  to  you    to  organise  your  electo- 
rates     I  appeal  to  you  to  establish  your  Congress 
Committee  in  every    Taluq  and    Tahsil,  to  see  that 
the  people   understand    these  principles.     If  you  do 
that  work  and  that  work  of  self-determination  and 
work  with    one  purpose,    God  will    grant    you  self- 
determination  in  political  reconstruction  earlier  than. 
T?e  anticipate.     (Cheers.) 
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'•  For  him  whose  house  possesses  the  Bhtrata.  succes*  Is  -, 

THE  MAHABHARATA 

CONDENSED    IN    THK    POKT*8   OWN    WORDS 

Text  in  Devanayari  and  Ent/lixh   7V<m.s/«' 

COMPILED    KY 

PANDIT  A.  M.  SRIMVAS  U'lf  AKIAR 

TRANSLATED    INTO    KNQLISH 

BY  DR.  V.  RAGHAVAN,  M.A.,   ph.D. 

WITH    A    FOREWORD    BY 

PROF.  RADHAKRISHNAN 

The  great  epic  of  Sage  Vy»sa  has  been  admirably 
condensed  in  this  handy  bnok.  The  thread  ot  the  m*1n 
story  Is  seen  here  cloarly  together  with  the  beat  portions 
of  the  dialogues  and  the  essence  of  the  discourses. 
Indeed,  It  is  Vyasa  hlmseli  speaking,  not  the  compiler. 

The  text  in  Devanagarl  Is  accompanied  by  an  eminently 
readable  English  Translation,  which  has  striven  to 
preserve  the  spirit  of  the  original. 

Natesan's  Mahabharata  Is  indispensable  both  to  those 
to  whom  the  Sanskrit  original  In  InncceaslMe  and  to  those 
who  want  the  thread  of  the  main  story,  unburdened  by 
the  big  digressions. 

A  fitting  companion  volume  to  Nathan's  "  Ramayana". 

Re.  1-4.  To  Subs,  of  the  "  Indian  Review11,  Re.  On  . 
Foreign  2sh.     Pontage  8d 

G.  A.  NATESAN  &  Co.,  P 


Congress  Presidential  Addresses.  (In  2  Vola.) 
Containing  full  text  ot  Presidential  Addresses  from  1885 
to  1934.  First  volume  from  the  Foundation  to  the 
Silver  Jubilee  (1885  to  1910).  Second  volume  from 
the  Sliver  to  the  Golden  Jubilee  '1911  to  1934). 
Price  Rs.  4  each.  To  Subs,  of  "  I.  R."  Rs.  3-8  each. 

Indian  National  Evolution.  By  Amvlka  Charan 
Mazumdar.  A  brief  survey  ot  the  origin  and  progress  ot 
the  Indian  National  Congress  and  the  Growth  of  the  Indian 
Nation.  Rs.  3.  To  Subs,  of  "  Indian  Review",  Rs.  2-8. 

Mahatma  Gandhi's  Speeches  and    Writings.       An 

omnibus   edition      containing    over    1100    pages.       New 
Kdltion.     Rs.  4     To  Subs,  of  Indian  Review,  Rs.  3-8. 

Swami  Vivekananda's  Speeches  &  Writings.  With 
2  portraits.  7th  Edn.  Rs.  3.  To  Subs  of  "  I.  R."  Rs.  2-8. 

The  Mission  of  Our  Master.  Essays  and  Discourses 
by  the  members  and  disciples  of  the  Sri  Ramakrlshna 
Mission.  Rs.  8.  To  Subs,  of  "I.  R."  Rs.  2-8. 

The  Governance  of  India.  By  B«bu  Govlnda  Das. 
Rs.  3.  To  Subs,  of  the  "  Indian  Review  ",  Rs.  2-8. 

Indians  Overseas  By  Dr.  Lanka  Sundaram,  M.A. 
CONTENTS  : — Introductory  Survey,  Kangani  System 
4or  Ceylon  and  Malaya.  Indians  in  Ceylon.  Indians  in 
MaUya.  The  Indenture  System  Indians  in  the  West 
Indies.  Indians  in  F  jl,  Mauritius  and  Canada.  Indians 
in  East  Africa.  Indians  in  the  Union  ot  South  Africa. 
Epilogue.  Re.  1-8.  To  Subscribers  of  "  I.  R  "  Re.  1. 

*"  Books  are  given  at  concession  rates  only  to  subs 
cribers  of  the  "  Indian  Review  ".  Any  one  who  wishes 
to  buy  books  at  concession  rates  must  remit  Rs  5 
(Five}  one  year's  mibncri}ifion  to  the  "  Indian 
Review"*  in  advance.  Foreign  Subscriptions:  Great 
Jiritain  iXsh  (Tn'i'Ire  Shillings);  ('  S.  A.  .7  DoHtirs. 
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VALMIKI   RAMAYANA 

CONDENSED  IN  THE  POETS  OWN  WORDS 
Text    in    Devanagari    and    English  TraMlatlo* 

BT   VIDYASAQAlA-VIDTAVAOIAirATl 

PROF.  P.  P.  S.  SASTRI.  B.A.,  (OXON.).  M.A. 

f  ORE  WORD 

BY 

THE  RT.  HON.  V.  8.  SRINIVA8A  SAS'l 
P.O.,  C.H.,  LL.D. 

Mr.  Natesan,  who  published  over  a  quarter  of  a  eeatarj 
ago  a  popular  edition  ol  the  Bhagavad  Olta  and  alao  of 
the  Select  Works  of  Sri  Sankaracharya  with  the  u 
Devanagari  and  an  English  translation,  has  now  enriched 
Indian  classical  literature  with  another  valuable  public- 
ation quite  unique  in  character.  He  hat  succeeded  In  the 
almost  Impossible  task  of  presenting  a  condensed  venloa 
In  the  poet's  own  words  ot  the  immortal  Indian  epic 
Valmlkl  Ramayana.  The  story  Is  told  by  the  poet 
himself ;  the  passages  placed  before  the  reader 
are  selected  passages  from  the  poem  luelf.  We 
have  the  story  of  the  epic  in  full,  together  with  the 
renowned  dialogues,  the  beautiful  character  skatohes) 
and  the  many  inimitable  descriptions.  There  Is 
nothing  in  this  abridgment  which  is  not  Valmlkl't. 

It  Is  sincerely  hoped  that  this  popular  edition  of  the 
Great  Indian  Kplc  will  find  1U  way  to  thnnsaadt 
of  homes  in  India  and  elsewhere  and  will  find  favour 
with  the  students  ot  our  schools  and  colleges. 

Price  Re.  1.4. 

Jo   Subscribers   of  the    "Indian  Reriev",    R' 
Foreign  2sh       Postage  84. 

**"  Rof>ks  are  given  at  conception  rattt  onlf  to  tub*. 
of  the  "  Indian  Review".  Any  on*  who  wi»k*t  to 
ft?/V  hooka  at  <  rfmtt  Hi.  I 
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Sankara's  Select  Works 

Sanskrit  Text  and  English  Translation 
BY 

ME.  S.  VENKATARAMANAN,  B.A. 
Contents  :  Hymn  to  Hari ;  The  Ten- Verged  Hymn  ; 
Hymn  to   Dakshinamurti ;  Direct    Realisation ;  The 
Century  of  Verses  ;  Knowledge  of  Self ;  Commentary 
on  the  Text ;  Definition  of  one's  own  Self. 

Preface  :  The  main  object  of  this  publication  it  to 
present,  in  simple  English,  some  of  the  works  of  Sri 
Sankaracharya  in  which  he  tried  to  expound,  in  a 
popular  style,  the  philosophy  of  the  non-dualiitic 
Vedanta  of  which  he  was  the  well  known  founder. 
With  this  view  the  present  translation  has  been 
rendered  free  of  technical  words  and  phrases.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  juxtaposition  of  the  Sanskrit  text  and 
the  English  translation  will  terve  the  double  object 
of  enabling  the  student  of  Sanskrit  to  understand 
the  text  better  and  to  correct,  by  a  reference  to  the 
text,  any  defect  of  expression  in  the  translation  as 
an  inevitable  result  of  tho  attempt  to  garb  it  in  a 
popular  style.  To  those  that  have  bad  no  training 
in  metaphysics  or  dialectics  and  have  neither  the 
leisure  nor  the  capacity  to  read  the  original  standard 
works  of  Sankara,  a  publication  of  this  kind  should 
be  specially  helpful  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
broad  outline  of  Sankara's  philosophy  of  non-dualism. 

Swarojya : — "  These  are  complete  poems  on  the 
Absolute  truth,  which  no  sincere  aeeker  can 
afford  to  miss." 

Rs.  Two.    To  Subs,  of  "Indian  Review"  Re,  1-8  as. 

Foreign    'hree  Shillings.     Postage  9d. 

G.  A.  NATESAN  &Co.,  IVr.Msnuus,  MADRAS. 
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Uniform  vfith  the  above 

Indian  Judges.     Biographical  and  critical   sketches- 
of  twenty-one  eminent  High  Court  Judges.      Ra.    3. 

Indian  Statesmen.    Biographical  iketchei  of  famous 
Dewaas  and  Prime  Minister*  of  Indian  States.    Rs.  3. 

Indian  Scientists.    Biographical    sketches   with  an 
account  of  the  r  Keaearches.  discoveries,  etc.  Ra.  3. 

Famous   Parsis.     Biographical    sketches  of  politi- 
cians, pnilanthropisti,  captains  of  industry,  etc.   tfa.  3. 

Eminent   Mussulmans.    Biographical    sketches    of 
Muslim   Statesmen,  Poets,  Reformers,  etc.     Rs.  3. 

Indian  Christians.     Biographical  sketches  of  poets, 
publicists,  Ministers  of  the  Church,  etc.     Rs.  3. 

Mission  of    Our    Master.     By    the     Disciples     of 
Ramakrishna  and  Vivekananda.     Rs.  3. 

Hinduism.    By  Babu  Qovinda  Das.     Rs.  3. 

Indian  National  Evolution.    By  A.  C.  Mazumdar. 
Rs.  3. 

Governance  of  India.     By  Baba  Govinda  Das.  Rs.  3. 
To  Subs  of  the  Indian  Review,  Ri.    2-8  each. 

Gandhi's  Speeches,  Rs.   4.    To  Subs.  "I.R."    Rs.  3-8. 
Gokhale's  Speeches.    Rs.  4.  To  Subs.  "  I.R."    Ra.  3-8. 
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Mahatma  Gandhi's 

SPEECHES  AND  WRITINGS 

THIS  omnibus  Edition  of  Mahatma  Gandhi's 
Speeches  and  Writings  is  revised  and  consider- 
ably enlarged  with  the  addition  of  a  number  of 
important  articles  from  Young  India  and  Nnvajivan 
(rendered  into  English).  ibe  collection  has  over 
1,100  pages  of  well-arranged  matter  ranging  over  the 
whole  period  of  Gandbiji's  public  life,  1  he  volume 
begins  with  the  South  Airican  Indian  question  and 
covers  his  views  on  indentured  labour  and  Indians  in 
the  Colonies,  his  jail  experiences  in  South  Africa,  his 
pronouncements  on  the  Kaira  and  Ohamparan  affairs, 
his  discourses  on  the  Rowlatt  Bills  and  Satyagraha, 
and  his  Young  India  articles  on  the  Non-Co-Operation 
Movement  including  select  papers  op  the  Khilafat 
and  Punjab  wrongs,  the  Congress,  Swadethi,  ^National 
Education  and  Swaraj,  It  also  includes  Mahatma 
Gandhi's  famous  letters  to  the  three  Viceroys — Lord 
Chelmsford,  Lord  Reading  and  Lord  Jrwin,  his 
historic  Statement  before  the  Court  at  the  great  trial, 
his  Congress  Presidential  Address  and  other  public 
utterances,  his  Speeches  and  Messages  during  his 
great  march  to  the  Salt  pans  of  Dandi,  the  full  text 
of  his  agreement  with  Lord  Irwin  and  the  Speeches 
implementing  the  Pact  I  hen  there  are  his  Speeches 
at  the  Second  Roucd  Table  Conference  followed 
hy  the  Willingdon-Gandhi  correspondence.  Another 
Section  contains  his  important  studies  on  the 
Hindu-Muslim  question,  as  also  the  Statements 
on  the  Problem  of  Untouchabilitv  following  the 
'historic  letter  to  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  the 
Epic  Fast  which  resulted  in  changing  the  Premier's 
Award.  Yet  another  Section  gives  his  reminiscences 
of  great  Indians  like  Ookhale,  Pherozesbah 
Mehta,  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak,  C.  R.  Das,  etc. 
The  last  Section  contains  chapters  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  of  miscellaneous  interest  ending 
with  his  famous  gramophone  record  on  God. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  an  Index. 

Cloth  Bound.     Fourth  Edition.      Rs.  4. 
To  Subs,  of  the  "  Indian  Review  ",  Rs.  3-8. 

•G.  A.  NATESAN  &  Co.,  PUBLISHERS,  MADRAS. 


MAHATMA    GANDHI 

THE  MAN  AND  HIS  MISSION 


«,  i§  an  •nlar«ed  »od  up-to-date  Edition  of 
Mr.  Gandhi's  life  and  teaching*.  with  an  account  of 
hit  activities  in  South  Africa  and  India,  a  •kttch  of 
the  Non-Co-operation  Movement,  his  great  march  io 
connection  with  "Salt  Hatyagraha  ".  hii  »rr«at  and 
internment,  the  Slocorabe  interview,  the  Sapru- 
Jayakar  negotiation*,  the  Round  Table  fnnfirsooe. 
the  Gandhi-  1  rwin  Pact,  the  Rupture  and  the  agree- 
ment with  Lord  Willingdon,  down  to  hii  departure 
for  London  to  attend  the  Second  Round  Table  Confer- 
ence and  hit  menage  from  S.  S.  Rajput  ana. 

With  appreciations  hy  the  Rt.  HOD.  S»* 
Remain    Rolland,    Rev.  Helmet,   Sarojini    Naidu.  Mr. 
C.  F.  Andrewi,  Mr.  and  Mri.  Po'.ak.  Lord  Irwin,  eto. 

Ninth  Edition 
Re.  1.    To  Subs,  of  the  "  Indian  Review".    As.  It. 


Hind  Swaraj  or  Indian  Home  Rule 

BY  MAHATMA  GANDHI 

"  It  is  certainly  my  good  fortune  that  this  booklet 
is  receiving  wide  attention.  It  is  a  book  which  can 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  child.' — Makatma  Gandhi.'* 

Fourth  Edition.    As.  8. 
To  Subscribers  of  the  Indian  Kevtttc,    As.  6. 


ON  KHADDAR 

BY  DR.  PATTABHl  8ITARAMAYYA 
In  this  handy  book,  Dr.  PatUbhi  Sitaramayya 


the  causes  that  led  to  the  destruction  of  many 
crafts  and  industries  of  this  country.  He 
illustrates  by  facts  and  figures  the  great  advacce  the 
•  country  has  made  by  the  step  Mabatma  Gandhi  took 
by  exalting  the  question  of  Khaddar  on  to  the  pedestal 
of  a  patriotic  plank  in  the  Congrees  platform  and  the 
measures  adopted  for  the  boycott  of  foreign  cloth. 

As.  8.    To  Subscribers  of  the  Indian  Rtvitw.  As.  6. 

G.  A.  NATKSAN  &  Co.,  PUBLISHERS,  MADRAS. 


Indians  Overseas 

BY 

DR.  LANKA  SUNDARAM,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (LOND.) 

"  Indian*  Overseas  "  is  a  first  systematic  study  of  the 
manifold  problems  faced  by  the  27  lakhs  of  Tndians  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  A  distinguished  student 
of  politics  and  economics.  Dr.  Lanka  Sundaram  has 
made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  competent  enquirer 
into  India's  extra-territorial  problems.  The  present 
study  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Indians 
Overseas  is  a  handy  and  authoritative  book  dealing 
with  every  aspect  of  the  life  of  emigrant  Indians. 
"  Indians  Overseas  "  is  divided  into  10  Chapters  : 
Introductory  Survey,  Kan  pan  i  System  for  Ceylon  and 
Malaya.  Indians  in  Ceylon.  Indians  in  Malaya. 
The  Indenture  System.  Indians  in  the  West  Indies. 
Tndians  in  Fiji,  Mauritius  and  panada.  Indians  in 
East  Africa  Indians  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Epilogue.  Every  chapter  is  an  epitome  of  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Indian  Question  abroad. 

Price   Re.  1-8.    or  Two  Shillings  Six  Pence. 
To  Subs,  of  the  "  I  R.  "    Pe.  1-4  or  Ish  6d. 

Indian  Judges 

WITH  A  FOREWORD  BY    SIR  B.   L.  MITTER. 

This  is  a  collection  of  sketches  of  famous  Indian 
Judges  who  have  adorned  our  courts  during  the 
last  half  a  century  with  particular  attention  to  the 
Causes  Celebre  with  which  each  Judge  was  connected. 

CONTENTS  :— Sir  T.  Muthuswami  Aiyar;  Nanabhai 
Haridas;  Dwarkanath  Mitter;  Mahadev  Govind 
Panade;  Sir  S.  Subramania  Aiyar;  Sir  V.  Bashyam 
lyengar;  Badruddin  Tyabji;  Sir  Gurudas  Banerje'e; 
Sir  P.  C.  Bannerjee  ;  Sarada  Charan  Mitra  ;  Sir  Syed 
Amir  AH  ;  Eashinath  T.  Telang  ;  Justice  Mahroood  ; 
Sir  Poroesh  Ch.  Mitter;  Sir  N.  Chandavarkar; 
Sir  C.  Sankaran  Nair ;  Sir  Asutosh  Mukerjea ; 
V.  Krishn&sawmi  Aiyar  ;  Justice  Shah  Din  ;  SirShadi 
Lai  and  Sir  Abdur  Rahim. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 
Price  Rs.  3.    To  Subs  of  the  "I.R  ",  Rs  2-8 

-G.  A.  NATESAN  &  Co.,  PUBLISHERS,  MADRAS. 


Tales  from  the  Sanskrit  Dramatists 

THE  FAMOUS  PLAYS  OF 
KALIDASA,  BHASA,   HARSHA,  SUDR*KA, 

BHAVABHUTI  AND  VISAKHADATTA 
These  tales  *hich  range  over  the  vast  field  of 
Sanskrit  Drama,  from  Bhasa  down  to  VtsakhadatU, 
wnten  on  the  line*  of  Lartb's  "Tales  from 
Shakespeare"  bring  the  treasures  of  the  classics 
within  reach  of  the  lay  reader  in  easy  and  elegant 
English  prose. 

CONTRIBUTORS:  Prof.  M.  Hiriyanna,  Dr.  8.  K. 
De.  M.A  .  Dr.  Kunhan  Raja,  MA..  Dr.  Subramania 
Sastri,  O.  I.  boraayaji,  M  A.,  T  L.  Krithnaswamr 
Iyer,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  Kamala  Satthianadban.  M.A. 

CONTENTS:  Vision  of  Vasavadatta,  Avimaraka. 
Sakuntala,  Malavikagniraitra.  Vikramorvasiya,  Mric- 
chakatika,  Malati-Madhava,  Uttara-Ramacharita* 
Nagananda,  Ratnavali  and  Modrarakshasa. 

SOME  SELECT  OPINIONS 

Times  of  India  : — "  It  was  a  happy  idea  of  Natesan 
and  Company,  Madras,  to  publish  a  book  on  the 
lines  of  'Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  '  containing 
some  of  the  well-known  Sanskrit  dramas  " 

Rangoon  Times  :— "  The  Tales  are  written  in  an 
easy  and  elegant  style." 

The  Hindu  :— "  Eminently  interesting  collection." 

The  Leader  .—  'Style  and  language  of  the  book 
is  good." 

Bombay  Chronicle  :— "  Gives  in  a  very  pleasant  and 
readable  way  the  substance  of  all  that  is  best.** 

Searchlight  :— "  They  have  been  written  in  an  easy 
and  elegant  English." 

United  India  and  Indian  States  :— "  Should  find 
a  place  in  every  school,  college,  private  and 
public  library." 

Triveni .— "  The  approach  to  the  claasics  baa  been 
made  quite  easy," 

Swarajya :— "  Will  be  of  very  great  use  ••p^cially 
to  those  who  are  just  lisping  in  Sanskrit  " 

Second    Edition,    Revised    and    enlarged. 
Rs.  2.     To  Subcribers  of  the  "  I  R.**     Re.  1-8 

G.  A.  NATESAN  &  Co.,  PUBLISHERS,  MADRAS. 


THE  HEART  OF  HINDUSTHAN 

BY  DB.  8lR  8.  RADHAKRISHNAN,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Prof.  Radhakrishnan  present!  to  the  Western  World 
ID  his  own  inimitable  language  all  that  is  truest, 
noblest  and  best  in  Hindu  religion  and  thought. 

CONTENTS  :  The  Heart  of  Hinduism,  The  Hindu 
Idea  of  God,  The  Hindu  Dharma,  Islam  and  Indian 
Thought,  Hindu  Thought  and  Christian  Doctrine. 
Buddhism,  and  Indian  Philosophy. 

SOME  SELECT  OPINIONS 

The  Hindu  : — "  An  admirable  survey  and  interpre- 
tation of  Hindu  thought." 

Mysore  Economic  Journal  : — "  Presents  in  simple 
graceful  English  the  most  abstruse  problems  which 
for  ages  have  agitated  the  human  mind." 

Young  Men  of  India  : — "  Gives  in  essence  the 
Professor's  interpretation  of  the  religious  situation  in 
India  and  his  message  for  the  rimes  " 

Second  and  Revised  Edition. 
Re.  One.    To  clubs,  of  the  "  Indian  Review  ",     As.  12. 

9th  Edition 

THE   8HAOAVAD 

WITH  THE  TEXT  IN    DEVAHAGARI  AND 
AN  EMGLI8H  TRANSLATION 

BY  DR.  ANNIE   BESANT 

More  than  a  lakh  and  thirty  thousand  copies 
of  this  sacred  Scripture  of  the  Hindus  have 
Already  been  sold  and  now  another  ten  thousand 
copies  of  this  astonishingly  cheap  edition  are 
issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  slokas 
are  printed'  in  Sanskrit  Detranagari 

SOME  SELECT  OPINIONS 

The  Modern  Review  :— "  Mr.  .Natesan  is  bidding 
fair  to  be  the  Indian  Koutledge.  This  finely  printed 
edition  of  a  well  known  and  excellent  translation  has 
been  here  offered  at  an  iropn*sibly  cheap  price,  and  it 
should  make  its  way  to  every  Indian  home  and  heart." 
The  Leader  :— "  The  price  is  only  four  annas,  the 
get-up  excellent  and  the  size  and  bulk  very  handy. " 

Handy   Pocket    ^dition 

Price  per   copy  Ann&s   Four   (not  As.  2). 

Price  of  A  single  copy  by  V   P.  r.  is  AS.  8  (Eight). 

Two  copies  13  As.     Three  copies  Re.  1-2. 

Four  copies   Re      1-8. 

O.  A.  NATESAN  &  Co.,  PUBLISHERS,  MADRAS 


Religion  and  Philosophy 


ThelHeart  of  Hlndnsthan.  By  Dr.  Sir  8.  Radha- 
krishoan.  Contents:  The  Heart  of  Hinduism.  The 
Hindu  Dharma  The  Hindu  Idea  of  Ood.  lilam  and 
Indian  Thought,  Hindu  Thought  and  Christian 
Doctrine,  Buddhism  and  Indian  Philosophy.  2nd 
Kdition.  Re.  Oue.  To  Subs  of  the  "  I  R  '  As.  12. 

The  First  Four  Caliphs :  Abu  Bakr,  Omar,  Osman 
and  Ali.  By  Ahmed  Shan*.  Re.  1.  To  Sube.  "I.R."  As.  12. 

Prophet  Mohammad.  Life  by  Ahmed  Bhafi.  His 
Teachings  by  Moulana  Yakub  Hasan  AS  12  To 
Subs,  of  the  "  Indian  Review  ".  As.  10. 

Life  and  Teachings  of  Buddha  By  Sri  Anaearika 
'Dharmapala.  A«.  1*.  fo  Subs,  of '  I.R."  As.  10. 

Chaltanya  to  Vivekananda.  Lives  of  the  Saints  of 
Bengal.  he.  1-8.  To  Subs  of  "  i.R."  Re.  1-4. 

Ramanand  to  Ram  Tlrath  :  Lives  of  the  Saints 
of  K.India.  Re  1-8.  To  Subs,  of  "I.R."  Fe.  1-4. 

Hindu  Ethics.  By  Qovinda  Das.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Oanganath  Jhu.  Rs.  2.  '1  o  Subs,  of  "  I.R."  Re.  1-8. 

Hinduism.  A  Hand-book  of  Hindu  Religion  By 
Govinda  Das.  Rs.  3.  To  Subs,  of  •  I.R."  Rs.  2-8. 

Leaders  of  the  Brahmo  SamaJ  Recounts  the 
lives  and  teachings  ot  Kaja  R»m  Mohan  Roy  and 
other  Brahmo  leaders.  Re.  1-8  To  Subs,  of  "I.R." 
Re  14. 

Sri  Krishna's  Messages  and  Revelations.  By  Baba 
Bharati.  AS.  8.  To  subs,  of  "J.K."  As.  6. 

Light  on  Life  tix  Spiritual  Discourtes  By  Baba 
Bharati.  he  1  To  Subs,  cf -I.R."  AS.  12. 

Swaml  Vlvekananda's  Speeches  and  Writings.  A 
comprehensive  collection,  hs  3  loSubs  "l.K  "  hs  2-8. 

Mission  of  Our  Master  By  Disciples  of  Ramakrishna 
ana  Vivekananaa  Ks.  3.  To  Subs,  of  "  I.R.  Rs.  2-8. 

Three  Great  Acharyas  :  Bankara,  Ramanuja  and 
Madhwa.  Ks  2.  1'n  dubs,  of  '  I  R."  Re  1-8. 

Sri  Sankaracharya's  Select  Works  (Text  in  Deva- 
nagari).  iLoKiish  i  ransUtioo  by  S.  Venkatar*manao. 
Rs.  2.  To  Subs,  of*  I  R."  Re.  1-8. 

Aspects  of  the  Vedanta  By  various  writers.  New 
Edition,  he.  1.  lo  Subi.  of  "  l.K."  AS.  12. 

G.  A.  NATESAN  &  Co.,  PUBLISHERS,  MADRAS. 


SPEECHES  AND  WRITINGS      - 
OF 

Swami  Vivekananda 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  COLLECTION 
WITH  A   SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  TEACHINGS 

«HIS  is  an  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  collection' 
of  the  works  of  Swami  Vivekananda.  It  con- 
rains,  among  others,  bis  eloquent  character-sketch  of 
*' My  Master",  his  celebrated  lectures  at  the  great 
Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago,  all  the  important 
and  valuable  speeches,  addresses  and  discourses  deli- 
vered in  America,  England,  and  India  on  Gnana  Yoga, 
Bhakti  Yoga,  Karma  Yoga,  Vedanta  and  Hinduism  ; 
a  choice  collection  of  the  contributions  of  the  Hwami 
to  various  papers  and  periodicals  hitherto  not 
available  in  book  form  ;  some  of  his  private  letters  to 
friends ;  and  a  selection  from  his  beautiful  poems. 

Seventh  Edition. 
Price  Rs.  3.    To  Subs,  of  the  "  I.  R."    Rs.  28. 


The  Mission    of  our  Master 

ESSAYS  AND  DISCOURSES 

BY  THE  EASTERN  AND  WESIERN  DISCIPLES 

OF  R/VMAKRISHNA   AND  VIVEKANANDA 

PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS 

VIVEKANANDA  ^  BRAHMANANDA 

ABHEDANANDA  ^  8  ARADAN  ASDA 

TRIGUNATITA  ^  TURYANANDA 

BODHANANDA  '  KRlPAtf  A  N  D  A 

VIRAJANANDA  £  SHARV^NANDA 

N  I  V  w.  D  I  T  A  ?  DEVAMATA 

MI3S  WALDO  K  PARAMANANDA 

Swarajya:  "Collection  really  worthy  of  preservation." 

Price  Rs.  3. 
To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Indian  Review,"  Rs.  2-8. 

G.  A.  NATESAN  &  Co.,  PUBLISHERS,  MADRAS. 


HINDU  ETHICS 

PRINCIPLES  OF    HINDU  RELI6IO-SOCIAL    RE6ENERATION 
BY  BA.BU  OOVIND\   DAh 

WITH   AN  INTRODUCTION 
BY  BABU  BHAGAVAN  DAS 

AND   A    FOREWORD 

BY  DR.  GANGANATHA  JHA,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

A  companion  volume  to  the  author's  book  on  Hindu- 
ism.  It  is  critical  of  current  Hindu  beliefs  and  lays 
down  lines  along  which  reform  ihould  proceed. 

The  Mahrntta  :— "  Undoubtedly  well  worth  being 
read  by  thinker*  and  social  reformers." 

United  India  and  Indian  States  :— "  One  of  the- 
most  thought-provoking  books  on  the  subject." 

Price  Rs.  2.    To  Subi.  of  the  "  I.R.",    Re.  1-8. 

HINDUISM 

BY  THE  SAME   AUTHOR 

The  book  deals  with  the  sources  of  Hinduism,  its 
fundamental  teachings,  its  rites  and  customs,  and  it 
will  be  found  invaluable  to  students  of  comparative 
religion,  social  reformers  and  legislators.  450  pages. 

Price  Rs.  3.    To  Subs,  of  the  "  I.R.",  Rs.  2-8. 
Cloth  Bound,  Rs.  3.    To  Subs,  of  the  "  J.R  ",  Rs.  2-8. 

GOVERNANCE   OP   INDIA 

(AS  IT  18  AND  AS  IT  MAY  BE\ 

BY  THE  8*  MB  AUTHOR 

It  is  *  band-book  of  progressive  politics  and  a 
vade-mecum  for  active  politicians.  Cloth  Bound. 

Price  Rs  3.    To  8ubi.  of  the  "  I  R."     Rs.  2-8 
G.  A.  NATESAN  &  Co.,  PUBLISHERS,  MADRAS. 


Sankara's  Select  Works 

With  Sanskrit  Text  and  English  Translations 
BY  MB.  S.  VENKATARAMANAN 

CONTENTS:— Hymn  to  Hari ;  The  ten-verged  Hymn  ; 
'Hymn  to  Dakihinamurthi  ;  Direct  Realization ;  The 
Century  of  Verses  ;  Knowledge  of  Self  ;  Commentary 
on  the  Text ;  Definition  of  one's  own  self. 

The  main  object  of  this  invaluable  publication  is  to 
present  in  simple  English  some  of  the  works  of  Sri 
Sankaraoharya  in  which  he  tried  to  expound  in  a 
popular  style  the  philosophy  of  the  non  dualistic 
Vedanta  of  which  be  was  the  well  known  founder. 

Rs.  2.    To  Subscribers  of  the  "  I.  R."    Re.  1-8. 


Three     Great    Acharyas 

8ANKARA,  RAMANUJA  AND  MADHWA 

This  is  an  attempt  to  bring  under  one  cover  critical 
sketches  of  the  life  and  times  of  these  great  religious 
leaders  and  an  exposition  of  their  philosophies. 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  VOLUME: 

Pandit  Tatvabhushan,  Dr  Krishnaswamy  Aiyangar, 
Prof.  M  Rangacharya,  Mr  C.  N.  Krisbnaswamy 
Aiyar,  Prof.  Rajagopalachari  and  Prof.  S.  Subba  Rao. 

Price  Rs.  2.    To  Subs,  of  the  "  I.R.''    Re.  1-8. 


Ramanand    to    Ram     Tirath 

SAINTS  OF  N.   JMDIA  INCLUDING  THE  SIKH  GURUS 

This  new  book,  as  its  title  suggests,  recounts  the 
lives  and  teachings  of  the  Saints  of  Northern  India 
from  Ramanand  to  Ram  Tirath.  It  includes  sketches 
of  Ramanand  and  Eabir,  Nanak  and  the  Sikh  Gurus, 
of  Ravi  Das  the  Chamar  Saint,  of  Mira  Bai  the 
ascetic  queen  of  Cbitor,  Vallabhacharya,  Tulsidas, 
Virajanabd,  Dayanand  and  Rama  Tirath. 

Price  Re.  1-8.    To  Subs-  of  the  "  I.R."    Re.  1-4. 

•G.  A.  NATESAN  &  Co.,  PUBLISHERS,  MADRAS. 


The  First  Four  Califs 

BY  AHMED  8HAFI 

Ths  pioneering  work  inaugurated  by  the  Prophet 
had  to  be  faithfully  carried  on  by  hit  successors 
against  many  odds.  The  difficulties  that  they 
encountered  and  the  final  success  achieved  by  the 
first  four  Califs  are  given  in  this  book.  The  begin- 
nings of  the  democratic  polity  for  which  Muham- 
madanism  coutributed  not  a  little  are  also  dwelt  at 
length.  CONTENTS:  Abu  Bakr.  Omar,  Osman  and  AH. 

Re.  One.  To  Subt.  of  "  Indian  Review  ",   As.  12. 


Life  and  Teachings  of  Muhammad 

BY    AHMED  SHAFI    AND    YAKUB    HASAN 

In  this  brief  sketch  an  attempt  is  made  to  present 
an  outline  of  the  chief  iucidet  ts  that  marked  the 
career  of  a  great  world- personality.  The  Teachings 
of  the  Prophet  will  be  particularly  interesting. 

Pric*  As.  12.    To  Subs,  of  the  "  I.  R."  As  10. 


Temples,   Churches  and  Mosques 

BY  YAKUB  HASAN 

In  this  remarkable  volume,  Mr.  Yakub  Hasan  has 
attempted  to  give  a  kaleidoscopic  view  of  the 
world's  architecture.  Kvery  style  of  Temple,  Church, 
or  Mofqne  architecture  is  described  at  length  to  the 
accompaniment  of  no  less  than  68  illustrations. 

Jwarajya  : '  A  useful  companion  to  the  lay  reader.' 
New  India  :  '  A  very  remarkable  production.' 
Telegraph  :  'Highly  interesting  &  richly  informing.' 

Price  Re.  1-8.    To  Subs,  of  the  "  I.R."  Re.  1-4. 
ft.  A.  NATESAN  &  Co.,  PUBLISHERS,  MADRAS. 


Industry,  Agriculture  6?  Economics 

Essays  on  Indian  Economics.  By  the  late  Mabadev 
Govind  Hanade.  tts.  2.  io  Bubs  ofl.R."  Re.  1-8. 

On  Khaddar.  By  Dr.  B.  Pattabhi  Sitaramayya. 
As.  8.  To  Hubi.  of  "  J.R."  As  6. 

Industrial  India.  By  Glyn  Barlow.  Re.  1.  To 
Subs.  ofl.R  "  MS.  12. 

Indian  Industrial  and  Economic  Problems  By 
Prof  V.  G  Kale  Rs.  2.  To  »ubs.  ofl.R."  Re  1-8, 

The  Improvemett  of  Indian  Agriculture.  By 
Cathleyne  Singh.  Re.  1.  To  bubs.  01  '  l.R."  As.  12. 

Lift  Irrigation  By  Mr.  (now  Sir)  A.  Chatterton. 
Rs.  2.  To  oubs  of  "  l.R."  Re.  1-8. 

Agricultural  Industries  in  India.  By  S.  R  Sayani. 
Re.  1.  To  Subs,  of  the  "  l.R."  As.  12. 

Indian  Tales 

Tales  from  the  Sanskrit  Dramatists.  These  are 
famous  Dramas  rendered  into  easy  English  prose  on 
the  lines  of  Lamb's  Tales.  Rs.  2.  To  Subs,  of  "  I.E." 
Re.  1-8. 

Indian  Tales  of  Fun,  Folly  and  Folk-lore.  A 
collection  in  one  volume  of  eight  booklets.  Revised 
Edition.  Re  1-4.  To  Subs  of  "IR."  Re  1, 

The  Idiot's  Wife.  By  Dr.  Naresh  Chunder  Sen 
Gupta.  This  is  a  stirring  life  story  of  a  remarkable 
Bengali  girl.  As  8  To  Subs,  of  u  L  R."  As.  6. 

Sakuntala  By  Mrs.  K.  Sstthianadhan.  Rendered 
into  easy  English  prose  on  the  lines  of  "  Lamb's 
Tales"  for  use  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  As  6  net. 

Maitreyi :  A  beautiful  story  of  the  Vedic  times. 
By  Pandit  Sitanath  Tatwabhushan.  As.  4  net. 

General    Books 

Shakespeare's  Tragedies.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Miller. 
(Critical  tiudies  of  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Othello  and 
Hamlet).  Re.  1-8.  To  Subs,  of  "  l.R  "  Re.  1-4. 

Eminent  Orientalists  :  Indian,  English,  German, 
French,  etc  Rs.  2.  To  Subs,  of  •'  l.R."  Re.  1-8; 

Malabar  and  Its  Folk  By  T.  K.  Gopala  Panikkar. 
Rs.  2.  To  Subs,  of  4 1  K."  Re  1-8. 

Miss  Mayo's  Mother  India  :  A  Rejoinder.  By  Mr. 
K.  Natarajan.  As  12  lo  Subs  of  "  l.R."  As.  10. 

Visvabharati  By  Or  Tagore  and  C.  F.  Andrews. 
With  6  portraits.  As  8.  To  Subs,  of  "I,R."  As.  6. 

Delhi  :    The  Capital   of    India       54   Illustrations. 

Rs.    2.    To  Subs,  of  "  l.R."  R.  1-8. 

G.  A.  NATESAN  &  Co.,  PUBLISHERS,  MADRAS. 


MALABAR   AND    ITS    FOLK 

A  Systematic  Description  of  the  Social  customs 
and  institutions  of  Malabar 

By  T.  K.  Gopal  Panikkar,  B.A. 

With  Special  Chapters  on  "The  Land  System  of 
Malabar"  by  Dr.  V.  K  John,  Bar.-at-Law  and  "The 
Moplahs  "  by  Mr.  Hamid  All,  Bar.-at-Law. 

CONTENTS 

Thoughts  on  Malabar ;  A  Malabar  Nalr  Tarawad ; 
Marumakkathayam;  Local  Traditions  and  Superstitions; 
The  Malabar  Drama ;  The  Onam  Festival  ;  The  Vishnu 
Festival ;  The  Thlruvathlra  Festival ;  Feudalism  in 
Malabar;  Cock  Festival  at  Cranganore :  The  Malabar 
Kallanam;  Serpent  Worship  In  Malabar;  Some 
Depressed  Classes  ot  Malabar;  Village  Life;  Some 
Phases  ot  Religious  Life;  The  Syrian  Christians  ot 
Malabar;  The  Numbutlrls  ot  Malabar;  The  Village 
Astrologers;  Occupation  and  Industries;  Malabar 
Castes;  Western  Influences  in  Malabar;  Land 
System  of  Malabar;  The  Moplahs;  and  A  Glossary. 

Rs.  2.  To  Subs,  of  "  The  Indian  Review  ",  Re.  1-8. 

THE    IDIOT'S    WI  FE 

(A  STIRRING  STORY  OP  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  BENGAL) 
BY 

DR.  NARE3H  CHUNDER  SEN  GUPTA,  M.4..  D  L. 

This  is  an  enchanting  story  of  the  life  of  a 
remarkable  Bengali  girl  translated  by  the  gifted 
author  himself  from  Bengali.  The  Story — a  stirring 
account  of  the  social  life  of  Bengal— was  the  first  of 
its  kind  by  the  author  and  it  immediately  brought 
him  a  great  reputation.  Since  then  he  has  by  his 
prolific  contributions  established  his  position  as  one 
of  the  foremost  novelists  of  Bengal.  This  story  has 
been  dramatised  and  su  -cetsfully  staged  many  a  time 
and  has  also  been  broadcasted  from  the  Calcutta 
station.  It  is  one  of  gripping  interest  from  start  to 
finish.  The  heroine  is  one  of  the  most  notable  crea- 
tions in  modern  Indian  literature.  Sharp-witted, 
ambitious,  and  self-conscious,  the  poor  girl  finds 
herself  wedded  to  an  idiot.  The  story  is  a  marvellous 
history  of  what  wonders  she  achieved  and  how  she 
filled  her  life  with  glory,  magnificence  and  love. 

As.  8.    To    Subs,    of  the   "Indian   Review",     As.   6. 

G.  A.  NATESAN  &  Co.,  PUBLISHERS,  MADRAS. 
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IF   YOU   WANT 

TO  BE  IN  TOUCH  WITH  INDIA 

her  political,  social  and  Industrial  activities ;  her  history, 
tradition  and  literature;  her  religion  and  philosophy,. 
her  hopes  and  aspirations  for  the  future ;  and  the  men 
and  women  who  labour  for  the  attainment  of  her  ideal, 

YOU  MUST   SUBSCRIBE  TO 


THE  INDIAN  REVIEW 


THE  BEST,   THE   CHEAPEST  AND  THE 
MOST  UP-TO-DATE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

EDITED  BY  MR.  G.  A.  NATESAN. 


The  Indian  Review  Is  an  All-India  Monthly  Magazine 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  all  topics  of  general  interest 
with  special  reference  to  India.  It  caters  to  the  taste 
of  all  classes.  *  *  *  Please  note  that  a  large  and  varied 
collection  of  Books  on  Indian  Political,  Industrial, 
Agricultural,  Social  and  Religious  Literature,  Biogra- 
phies, and  the  Speeches  and  Writings  of  Eminent 
Indians  and  Friends  of  India  are  offered  at  special* 
concession  rates  to  subscribers  oi  the  Indian  Review. 

&"  If  you  have  not  already  seen  the  Indian 
Review,  send  your  name  and  address  with  a  Four- 
anna  (6d.)  postage  stamp  for  a  free  specimen  copy. 

Single  copy:   Eight  Annas — One  Shilling. 
Annual  Subsn.  Indian  :  Rs.  5.  Foreign :    12  sh. 

Books  are  given  at  concession  rates  only  to  subscribers 
of  the  Indian  Review.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  buy  books 
at  concession  rates  must  remit  Rs.  Five  (12sh.  Foreign) 
one  year's  subscription  to  the  "  Review  "  in  advance. 

G.  A.  NATESAN  &  Co.,  PUBLISHERS,  MADRAS. 
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